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INTRODUCTION. 



In the view of emigrating to New Soutlji 
Wales, the compiler of tlie following work 
was led into an examinalinn of the circumt 
stances of that colony, in the course of which, 
he w^s particiiliirly struck with the rehition 
in which it stands to the mnthei- country. 

Destitute of, or |woducing in a very in-, 
considerable degree, any article of produce 
which miirht minister to the wants or com-* 
forts of Great Britain, and. consequently, in-* 
capable of maintaining with her that regular 
and natural intercouree between a colony and 
its parent state, which consists in the exchange 
of the raw produce of the one, for the manu- 
factured commodities of the other. New Souths 
Wales seems, till very lately, to have been 
chiefly dependent on the expenditure of thar 
money of Great Britain, in the subsistence of> 
felons transported to its shores, and in the pay. 
of the establishments necessary for their ma-t- 
nagementandcontroul; andhas,consequently^- 
been considered rather as a necessary and* 
expensive appendage to the judicial institu- 
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tions of the country, than a colony to which 
she might look for an extension of her power, 
or an increase of her trade and resources. 

Of late, however, the spirit of emigration 
has led thither many individuals and families, 
of a different description from that of which 
the bulk of the colony formerly consisted. 
Men of enterprise and industry have been 
induced to settle in the colony, by ihe ex- 
pectation that the abundance of good- land 
which would be granted to them^ without 
price, and almost without burdens, would 
repay the capital and industry engaged on 
it, better than the highly rented and taxed 
•lands of their native country; or, than any 
other mode of investing their capital, and 
employing their industry, Avas capable of doing, 
where it had so much competition to contend 
ivith. 

• The number of the respectable portion of 
the connnunity has also been increased, by 
the families and descendants of the original 
and successive officers of ihe military and 
civil establishments, who, pleased with the 
tineiless of the climate, and, perhaps, in- 
fluenced by motives similar to those of the 
^(emigrants, have relinquished the desire of 
^returning home, for the prospects offered by 
■a settlement in the colony; and lastly, by 
Hiany of the reformed convicts, and their 
children, whose conduct entitles them to be 
considered respectable members of society. 
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The returns of population have, accor- 
dingly, for some time, shewn a considerable j 
exct^ss ot tree persons; and the formation of .< 
settlements in the North, for the removal of ,j 
the convicts not necessary lor the service of i 
these, and of the government, with other ^ 
arrangements, shew, that I he interests of the 
ibrrner have become a subject of considera- 
tion, independently of the latter; and that' 
the time has arrived, when New South Wales 
ought to be, and is, considered In a different . 
light from what it was when it consisted only ■ 
of convicts and their rulers 

t Agriculture has been said to be the natural ^ 
and proper business of all new colonies. But i 
this must have been said with reference to' i 
that agriculture, which has for its object the 
raising of some article of produce, over and-, 
above the consumjition of the colonists, for'^j 
exportation to the n other country, or to some] 
other market where the price would afford'l 
a profit to the cultivators. Without sucK'1 
exportation, how were the colonists to obtain* 
the numerous articles of manufacture indi*'( 
spensable in civilized life, and the not less'] 
numerous articles of luxury, which previous^] 
habit had made necessary to their comfort,^ 
much less to advance with those rapid stride?!} 
to >^efllth and importance, which have, in a\V 
L ages of the world, been the characteristics'^ 
I of; new, colonies, planted in favourable situA-^ 
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.That the situation of the cdknly of ffew 
South Wales has beeo unfayourable for the 
^Importation ^of the surplus fn^oduce of tho^ 
mrticles, to the raising of wbich^ it& agricSul-*^ 
tural industry has hitherto heen confined, thef 
Lite j^istorvy ^nd present aspect of its agricut^ 
ture, fnrnishes abundant proof* 
^ As long as the demand of government was^ 
equal to the surplus produce of the country, 
the want of a foreign market was not felt; hut 
when the demands of government, though 
increasing, ce^s^d to bear any proportion to* 
the increased number of cuhivat(»ns, and it 
became impossible for each cultirator to dis- 
pose of the whole of his surplus produce to 
the commissariat, it was natural, that ifi th^ 
al)sence of any Qther internal market, he 
^ould to(»k t<):,apptheiL country for that de-* 
mand' which; w&ii» no longer to be found at 
hiome. The distance of Greait Britain made 
it imposBible that he should there find a pro* 
ff table market, eyen had the war pnee of 
agrieiiltural prodm^e continued. Ttie Cape 
0/ Good' Hope was looked tO' and tried, but 
there th^ copipetitioQ of the Americans was 
tpo powerful fpr him to obtain a rem una^-* 
ting price; and, as was the natural coh^-^ 
mience, his^industify was cratoped, afid hiis 
fields left unt illed i-r-^i^y; according' to sowie 
a^pountSy his; cvop^ werfe atlioifed to perisli 
on tlie^,fit^lf)>(.be,(;aRse.a glut, of the market 
gave him no hopes that its sale would iJS- 
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ctemmfy him for the expence 6f gathering it. 
Perhaps, under any other circuhistaiiKies; 
thj© effect of such an excess of prodace, thrown 
on the markets of the colony, ^ould havtf 
been to reduce prices so low as to occasien 
an indisposition^ if not an inability to cuItitSitti 
the following year, and faimne might hiet^e 
ibllowed in the train, and as the consequedorf 
of excessive production. 

The regulations of the Governor in fixkis 
tlie prices of produce at a rate which Vodlq 
tigpay with a profit the expence of produe*^ 
iioi># has, to a great extent, prevented thisf 
mi^fbrttine, since the ciolorty wi^ Ca^iible df 
supplying .itself. But the evils of an unctft- 
tifiin market have, nevertheless, been severfefjr 
fbrt, and it is certainly more owing to these^ 
than to either " the uncertainty of climate;; 
Of the carelessness of convict servants^ that 
the colony has been under the necessity o^ 
importing grain ir'orti Van Diemeti's Lali<f^^ 
* atid even ndore lately from Valparaiso/*^* i 
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* This introduction wag writt«a duHfi|f the paddaig^ to iStt^ 
c^hfvty; in DedssibAr 1823.^ If its {firincittleaf required illuttraCMMi 
Of pigdol^ iMNieooiild'beaftiffdedi. belter tnail the stiate of die cibM' 
niai^^ttiB the cdony sinee that period. Fof some ntontb*flihBl^'lb# 
Widest df laaB, the |iriei$:of #h€»tt did nn^t eS<$e(d 38. 6£ oi^/li^ 
a-lfush^ a«4 at, that pnee it WM moit ^IRonlt Id fittd a' tHiifjUt 
fi>p it.: It ift said, that loaie of the vaxat chflft^t aetdeiri acM^ 
fe^4heirhog9^inthit; ItisataB'e^mitg'deHiMD, tliatitfBcli:«rti< 
rm^li^.'^ AbfifBA lour W fiiii^ ai(mthi^birfbimi^« fadhi^ert of IWNl» 
ayf i rehliM iimi^ ofc a icapdy 1b^^ eilteMilftfi aiMi 't&^' 

tmm ^ ana iH^O^ ^ MoJmUII« kvg^^ife^^ €» WiMii 
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Having such discouragements to struggle 
with, as well as the competition of the soil 
i^od climate - of Van Diemen's Land, the 
superiority of which, for grain crops, has of ^ 

■ I 1 r .; — s : i 

inported from Van Dieiiieii> Land, sold at 20i. and 218. a 
tmneL ^ 

The gorenmieiit, who have for some time obtained supplies , 
1igr/t^n4^f w^e nowldiidly.comfdaiiied of for not paying a higher 
price, ai^d supporting the previous artificial system. It is con->^ 
sidered in the colony, that 38. 6d. or 4s. is, under few circumstances, 
^ Mdnneratiiig price, hut though, by paying a higher price 
Ain. it was . possible to procure it for by. tender, the price of 
wheat might haye been supported and less waste haTe takem 
placet ' Stul, as long as the commissariat did" not purchase all 
tlM\ sui^lus produce o/ each cultivator, not disposable in the 
market, the eril could only be imperfectly and tempwarily . 
ti^^ied. " • • ' . .J 

The odlony has certainly reached that degree of adrancement, 
asd^e extent of cleared and cultivated land in proportion, to the 
flMnber of inhabitants is so considerable, that the considerations 
whiii^h made it the wiseist policy of government to; maintain the 
prices of ' produce- in il's earlier stages, have ceased to eiist. 

At a . time, then, ^hen the impolicy of the interference of \ 
gOflMiment, in directing the industry of any class of the com-, 
mw^hy to' other ^chsQmds' than those to which the interests of the 
parties would naturally lead them, has been so generally recognized,' 
mid'^80. extensively acted upon by the legislature at home, it is 
scarcely to be 'espied by the colonist of New South Wales, 
that artificial inducements are to be held out to his industry i^ ,. ^ 
the.form of a bounty on the gVowth of wheats even though it were 
possible so to distribute the benefits of it, that there should be no 
m4 Of ^apparent ground for mqrmuring. /• . 

It.i^pears to me, that there is even much room to doubt, whether 
the payment of a hij^h price, by the cominissariat, would be really 
adyjtntageious to the s^ttier. At no . very ; distant period, the 
B^mulus afforded by it mu^t be withdrawn, and the redaction felt ; 
uid; ^t%j|svident tendency, in- the meantime, would be to keep the 
Sftdfurfrpm seeking out other objects of industry^ and ascertain- 
^lff:;4^.real'grpunaB on which his. ultimate prosperity must rest* 

^S^K ^ st^dy remunerating price of wheat, and, consequently, 
^if^W^l9^-ii^P.P^y ^f' ^^ mkriiet, thl^re can be no hope till' sd^e 
otto:si^^«on of the ami is raiaedtlw&ichs^ sfaaiie with it the 
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Iat0l9;ttrapted the greater number/ofsetUerSt 
and enabled them to undersell the'farm^r of 
!Ne>v South Wales,, even in his own market; 
it is not surprising that the raising of graitf irt 
the fiplohy should be confined to the ricbeiit 
soilsr-that landsi which have been exhausted 
by the carelessness and incompetence of tticlae 
who , cultivated them, . have ' been entilrely 
rtqglected— and that the capital and industry 
of the colony should be directed to otbet 
phajnnels. ; . 

. The most considerable of «these, and that' 
which seems to possess, for the capitalist, this 
greatest inducement is sheep stock, for which 
the climate of. the colony has proved favour- 
able in an uncommon degree, and for which 
its unsettled districts afford an almost uff« 
limited range. ....:- 

The attention .of some individuals has beed 
turned. to. the xoarser .manufkctures, but the 
labour employed in \these, however -cod*' 
venient to. the colony in its present circum- 
stances, is rather.a bar to its trade with othc^ 
couoti^ies, as the high price of labour, ^the 
jivant of .skill which experience gives, and -of 
improvements which an extensive capita;! call' 
alone render available, must enhance the 

industry of the settler* and supply what it ha9 heen found in<»^ 
paj^e of doing, a profitable artick of export. -And it is prolnM^^ 
that £1000 expended by goveniHient in bringing sach an Arti<^^|o' 
the notice of- the colonist, wonld be attended with more real' and 
periiuiiient; advantage, than £50^000 in bolstering up an artiAeial 
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price of the commodities too much, to allow 
of their being an article of export. 

This remark is, of course, not applicable 
to very coarse and bulky articles, and perhaps 
is not applicable at all to the colony in its 
present state, from the difficulty in directing 
that labour to the raising of produce, ex- 
changeable for these manufactures with a 
country whose facilities for manufacturing 
were greater. 

Accordingly, the production of fine wool 
has b^en stated, by the commissioner of en- 
quiry, Mr Bigge, to be "the principal, if not 
" the only source of productive industry 
*' within the colony, from which the settlers 
" can derive the means of repaying the 
" advances made to them by the mother 
" country, or supplying their own demands 
M for articles of foreign manufacture." 

The chief obstacle to the extension of sheep 
stock, is the expence of transporting the wool 
to the place of embarkation, from those sta- 
tions which are at a distance from it. This: 
obstacle must increase in magnitude, with 
the increase of the flocks and their consequent 
distance in the interior; and this distance 
must soon be very great, as the virtual occu- 
pation of 9000 acres of land is stated not to 
enable Mr. M'Arthur to maintain more than 
7000 sheep. 

The sinking hopes of those, who depended 
on the tillage of the soil, have been- consider-- 
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ably revived by the Jate permission to distihJ 
spirits trorn grain in the colony ; and then, 
cannot be a doubt, that agricultural industry- 
will tlieiice receive a new impulse; but the 
beoefUs derivable Irom this permission, are: 
of a limited natui^e. ; 

It will, no doubt, increase the demand for. 
grain, and, cunsetjuently, its production ; and 
it will have (he very important effect of 
shielding the colonists from, nr at least of 
mitigating the effects o/, a hiilure of crops. 
It wih a.hO render available, within the colony, 
a part ot that ciapital which was sent out ofu 
it tor the purcliase of foreign spirits; 
these, so (ar as they go, are benefits of thcil 
(ii-st importance. JBut the consumption ofl 
this spirit is limited to the colony, and, as to t 
a foreign market, is precisely in the same.' 
situation with the grain itself. .1 \ 

Its greatest effects will be to increase, ia 
proportion to the number of inhabitants, thft, 
quantity of land in cultivation to the exteiitl 
necessary for supplying this additional pro>.J 
duce of spirits. It will enable the colonistjl 
to render available his own soil, f()r a certaiH^ 
portion of liis wants which formerly diminished,* 
the limited returns which the limited market;! 
for his produce afforded. But here its in- 
fluence will stop, and its advantages will beat i 
^ no com|)anson with that employment foCfS 
I labour and -capital, the demand for which'-' 
I is unlimited, because the demand for its 

L 
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L lit-oducts is only limited by the power of 
f^production. 

It will operate on the prosperity of the 

colony, as those medicines on the hunpaa 

J frame> which (rhe cure being beyond the 

flower of the physician) are administered to 

I alleviate present pain, and protract the period 

of that dissolution they cannot prevent. 

From a consideration of these circumstan* 

, ces, and under a strong impression of the 

importance to the colony of an increase of its 

^ exportable commodities, the compiler of the 

: following work was induced to spend some 

I months in the best wine districts of France, 

Vith a view of acquainting himself with the 

Cultivation of the vine for the making of 

ivine, and having the power to ascertain to 

*rhat extent it might be profitably cultivated 

in New South Wales* 

The result of the investigations which he 

I .Jiiade, relative to this subject Was, a convic- 

Jtion on his mind, that there was the strongest 

probability, not of its partial success, but of 

its supplymg the great desideratum of a staple 

^ lOfticle of export, to which the colonists of New 

, South Wales might be indebted for their 

.future prosperity. 

This conviction was foUndfed, in the first 
,place, oh a consideration of the profits derived 
.from the cultivation of vineyards, the value 
, which this cultnte gives to lands favourable 
iot it over those employed in any other species 
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of agriculture, and its importance in the rural 
economy of countries where it is most generally 
and extensively established ; — in the second 

Slace, on the probability that the cHmate of 
'ew South Wales, and many of its soils, at 
present useless from their sterlity, would be 
javourable for the culture of tlie vine; — and 
in the third place, on its being a culture, for 
the products of which, an extensive market 
might be found. 

In visiting, and attentively observing, somp 
of the most celebrated wine districts in the 
south of France, the compiler of the follow- 
ing work found every soil, whicli by its nature 
or situation was favourable for the cultivation 
of the vine, exclusively devoted to that pur- 
pose ; and to many of these it bad given a 
value which made him doubt very strongly 
of the information he received, though from 
most respectable sources, till he had an op* 
portunity of confirming its correctness, by 
the corresponding notes of that acute and 
accurate observer, Mr. Arthur Young, and by 
the later work of the Count de Chaptal. ; ■ 

In the neighbourhood of Cadillac, a small 
town on the right bank of the Garonnp; 
where the compiler for some time resided, a 
vineyard was for sale, which had been for 
many years in a state of decay, from the sons 
of the former proprietor having been in th^H 
army at the time of his death, and shewing;, ' 
on their return home little industry, or in* 
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' clioation to cultivate for; their common ad» 

^^ntage, what h^dl iaH^n to them in eqgal 
right. - Its extent was AO jourveaux of Cadittae, 
•which is equal to about 27 and QHQ-thircl 
English acres. The buildings on it could »ot 
much exceed -£lOjO in value. The price 
demanded was 45,000 francs, 40.000 had been 
offered. The inedium price 42,500,: or 
^1770 1 6s. sterling, is *£65, or, allowing 
<£100 for buildings, JLQ2 an English acre 
nearly. At this price, one^bf the best judges 
of the country, the m^yor of Cadillac, afiirmed, 
that if the purchaser possessed skill and capital 
to do -it justice, it ought to repay him his 
purchase money in six years, though by that 
time it could hardly be brought to the high 
sta^te of cultivation in which it was kept by 
the fat'her of thq present proprietors. 

Cadillac is not lamQus for the quality of its 
wii^^fijt but on the opposite side of the river, 
Sauterne, Barsac, and Preignac, produce the 
famous. white wines which go by their nam^s ; 
and hercj, as might be expected, the first soils 
reach a still higher value. The Jourml of 
J^pireia.c contains only a very small fraction 
t^re thi^n half an English acre, and yet it 

\ cannot be purchased for less than 2,000 francs, 
or^£i60 an English acre. 
', Converging, one day, with a considerable 
proprietor, on the value of vineyards, the com- 

, jriler. w;as. .infprmed by him), that :on, one 
opcasioo be had spld the prodHce.of a vine* 



yard in Sainte Croix, of I Of Acres' irt extent 
for 12,000 francs. He acknowledged that' a 
liietiiiie might elapse before an^other such 
vintage would occur,- but said that instances 
were not wafnting of a still greater produce; 
mentioning one near Lafitte, in the dis- 
trict of Medoc, where the bert claret wine5( 
are made, for which 100,000 francs (<£4 1 6(> 
sterling) had been refused, and of which, one 
year's produce had been known to bring 
30,000 francs, and yet thife vineyard did not 
exceed six English acres in extent. Its ex- 
cessive value was'owing to its possessing, in a 
very uncommon degree, the rare property of 
producing in large quantities without de* 
teriorating the quality of the protlute, 
] According to Young, the, whole district 
which produces the famous Champagne 
wines is included in five leagues* length. 
As an average of the value of vineyards in 
this district, the "price of an acre is stated at 
3,000 firancs, and the nett annual profit, in- 
cluding rent ffor throughout- France every 
proprietor cultivates his own vines), at 
<£{A 18s. 4d. sterling, being 10 per cent, on 
that sum. 

- In his first work on the vine, pulished in 
1801, not very long after Young's tour, the 
.Count cle Chaptal states, that when vinies are 
cultivated extensively, and with an abuildsfk 
capital^ theyp»y:from9to 12 percent, orrrthft 
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YouDg*s notes give Jf 6 1 8d. as the average 
value of an acre of vines lor all France ;.. hut^ 
leaving out of his estimate all which exceed 
jC" 100 in value, and «£21 iq produce, he iixeg 
the average value of vines in France at Jf4d 
an acre; and their gross annual produce at 
J[9 2s. being one-fifth of their fee simple. 

By the following table^ he shews the prot 
port^onal value of the produce of vineyards^ 
to that of soils under other culture, and also 
the proportional rent or profit which they 
yield. 

Grois Produce of ike Jjtmdn qf France. 

Arable Land, -- 70,000,000 acres at 40 franes, £122,860,589 

V»es, - - - . • 6,000,000 — 175 38,225,250 

Wo6ds, ^ • - . ,. 19,850,000 *-^ 16 p- ld»805,S66 

**^toe?'*'^ J 4,000,000 100 ^ 17,500,000 

iucerne, kc * ^ 5,000,000 ^ 100 - ^ — > - 21,875,000 

Pasturesk Wastes, 27,150,000 ^^—r JO. ^ 11,87%125 

Total . , 131,000,000 acres £226,238,313 

Neit Rent, or Profit of the Ltmdti offrance. 

L^Sr^ } '''^^^•^WO acres at £0 15s, 7d. - ^ ^ £57,437,500 

Woods, 1 . . 19,850,000 12b. 0^. - . . 11,910,000 

Vines,.*. 5,000^000 8 16s, ($d 193125,000 

Meadow,-- 4;000,000 2 38. 9d.-..^ 8,750,000 

Wastes, - . 27,150,900 -.— - Is, 9d, . • - 2,375,625 



Total, • 131,000,000 ^09,898,125 

Without possessing, of himself, the same 
ample data which Mr. Voung*s extensive 
>tonf gave him, for determining the value of 
ah acre of vines at the pre^pt dav^ the 



epdfipiler is enabled to copy, from the preface 
to the Count de Chaptars last work« a table 
shewing the state of the culture of the, vine,. 
Bj^d the quantity of wine producedj which he 
conceives confirms very strongly th^ truth of 
JjjUv. Young's calculation. . The prices are 
fished at the very lowest prices of commerce^ 
even in years. of the great^t abundance. 

The extent of soil qnder the yine in France, 
as established by the administration of indirect! 
contributions in 1809» was l,Qld,939 hectares^ 
and the produce on an average pf five years^- 
35,358,890 hectolitres of wine. The prices 
as under:-—' 

10,500,000 hectolitlres alt fVanca, 6d eeiit$ ?&,750,000 francs* 

4,600,000 • ... 10 ,. 46,000,000 ^^ 

8,400,000 .... 15 51,000,000 -'^— .~ 

2ia00,000 • . . . 20. . . t t^ « 46,000,000 ^ 

2,000,000. . 4 . 25 50,000,000 m 

n,700,000 . • . k 30. . « k » . 51,000,000— « 

1^600^000. . , . 35. . ^ • . % 56,000,000- ^ 

1,500,000 < ... 40^ .... 4 60,000,000——^ 

1,600,000 . * . . 50 80,000,000 — 

800,000 4 4 4 .200. . 4 • • 4 16O,O0b,OOO -«>— ^ 
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30,000^000 hectoliti^ 678,000,000 francs* 

. The remaining 5,358,890 are supposed to h9 
(^mployed in distillation, they are of a itii4-» 
diing quality, but taken at the lowest price^ 
y francs 50 cents they give 40,191,675» 
which added to the above, makes 7 1 8,94 1 ,(>7^ 
francs. . , ,, .^^ 

In l^l7> the dnantity of land under the 
;yjne had increau^d, to l,977vOPQ hects^esi 
and the quantity of wipe takei^ at the : (same 
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rate of increase will be 43,312,991 hectolitres, 
and its value calculated as before, 880,670,020" 
francs, or £36.Qi)A.i.SA sterling:. 

The hectare contains 2'3444 English acres, 
and the hectolitre 26'49 I'.iifjlish gallons, so 
that the extent of land is 4,634,878. and the 
quantity of wine 1,147,361,231 gallons, being 
247} an acre, and at the price of 7'67d, or ra- 
ther less than 7jd. a gallon, its gross produce 
is, ,£7 18s. 4d sterling, an acre. 

The quantity of land is rather less than it 
was estimated at by Young, though it has in- 
Greased since his time, but it was not then- 
ascertained by authoritv. 

" We must not fail to observe," says 
Chaptal, " that these are the very lowesifc 
" prices of wine, even in. years of the greatest 
" abundance, and that the truth would not 
"be exceeded, were the amount carried to 
" 1,000,000,000 francs." At this price, it 
comes so very iiear the e.-itimated produce of 
Young, that there can be little doubt his cal- 
culation of =£"45 an acre is near the average 
value of vines in France at present, if the 
principles on which he establishes the relative 
value of soils and produce are correct 

" To form a correct idea," coiltinues Chap- 
*' tal, of the advantages France draws from her 
" vineyards, it is necessary to take into ac' 
" count, that four-fiftbs of the soil consecrated 
"to the vine, would remain uncultivated 
■^* without it. The poorest soils are peculiarly 
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** adapted for producing good wines, and thfe 
*' most renowned vineyards which are worth. 

^ rom 10,000, to 15,000 

** francs an arpent,* would be, without it, 
'^ destitute of value.*' 

At the time Mr. Young made the calcula-^ 
tions referred to, he estimated the gross pro- 
duce of the cultivated land in England,* at 
50s. an acre. In 1814, Sir John Sinclair 
estimated the gross proddce of cultivated 
lands in Scotland, at .£4 4s ; and in 1812, 
Colquhoun made his estimate of the lands 
and agricultural property in Great Britain, ia 
which he fixes the average value of an acre 
of cultivated land at ^24 sterling. 

' The/oiiowing Table is for England. 

Gardens and Nttrlseries, . . 20,000 acres at £70 £1,400,000 
Lands highly cultivated 1 

in the vicinity of large > . &00,000 50 25,000,000 

towns, • • • • 3 
Hop grounds 100,000 40 4,000,000 

"-T^J^uat;' .1 ^2.000.000 90 860.000.000 

^"iS^^'^jl \ 18'«»'«» -^ 860.000.000 

£750,400,000 
VncuItiTated lands and vaa^s in Engbind and 
Wales 6.714,400, acres at £16. 

# 

It virill be seen by the above table, that 
only a very few lands favoured bv their situa- 
tion, bear any comparison in value with the 
vineyards of France ; what then are we to 

— >—— ■ I iii—^— ^— — II ■ I III II- I » I ~ . . n ■» 

* The arpent of Ff«^|[|$^ f^ffi^w 1*185, or 1 and l-5tUEQgliah 
$iapB iieariy.' :•'-■•*- 

D 
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|ihink of that culture, which gives to such a 
PVast extent of the wuite lamlsot' a country, a 
7 ]^alae not attained bv the richest soils of other 

countries where the climate is untavourabte 
I Jbr it, with the exceprion of a very few iti 
f ^vouFiihle situai ion» ? 

It is not sur|)rising that so lucrative a branch 
I of rural ecun .mv, and one which, besides tiie 
I ititernal and fureigu commerce it gives rise 
tto (d. eidedly the most extensive of any in 
;■ France}, is understood lo yield to the ^uvera- 
Htnent of the eouutry, a revenue at least as 
t touch exceediu|f thut derived from any othec 
i prani-h of agricultural industry, a» the profits 
, of vineyards to the proprietors exceed those 
I of other soils, should be considered as one of 
'■^e very first hources of the wealth of France; 
land that its improvement should be con* 
' Sidered ttf the first importance. Aecordingly, 

" I the latter half of the last centurv, upwards 
'♦ ^thirty French writers have published Wirka 
' on the imjirovement of the cultivation of the 
1- Vine, and the making of wine. 
[ The compiler is not aware to what extent, 
. fh other wine Countries, this subject has em- 

e loved the pens of scientific men ; nor has he 
acfanyopportunity of ascertaining its relative 
f importance in their rural code ; hut if it be 
true, as has been said, that fitteeii -sixteenths 
irff the vineyards of Portugal are cultivated 
L with British capital, and that the same is the 
ease, to a certain extent, with those of Siciiyfc 
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it may reasonably be concluded, that thes©' 
capitals were not invehted in the s»»il of a^ 
foreign land, without the certainty of a very*- 
handsome return : andtliatitis not in Francef 
alone that the vine is a source of wealth. 

With regard to climate and soil. Those 
climates which are i'avourable for the cultura 
of the vine in the northern hemis|>liere, are ' 
found to lie between theSOih and 35ih degree 
of latitude; and it is between these parallels 
that the most famous wines are prnduceil,' 
The latitude of a great part of New South' ■ 
Walea is wiihin the 35th degree, but whea 
the difference of temperature at the same de- 
g^ree of latitude in the two hemispheres is 
considered, it will be found to correspon(J , 
Dearly with those countries which are in the^J 
middle of the viuous latitudes of the north.'-' 
A proof of the fitness of the cliTnate might 
also be urged, in the success which has ati*. ' 
tended the introduction of the fruits of wind i| 
countries, and even of the grape itself; thouglf *' 
many climates bring tlie grape to perfectioij , 
as a fruit for the table, which nevertheless db ■ 
not impress upon it the characters peculiar t(^i 
those grapes, from which good wines ant 4 
made. But, the Cape of Good Hope is iii 
the same latitude* as New South Wales, and 

* Tlie compiler is aware that other circumsiBncra, beaids' 
qiere position on the surface of the globe, must be considered as 
forming climates : but, he conceives that these circumstanres as 
retatio^ to New Soutli Walee, are not sufficieatif ucflrtfaned to 
kHow of any thing being founded upon them. 
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the Gape possesses the, vineyards of Gonstan- 
tia, than whjch^ we need not go further for. 
proofs of the suitableness of the climate for 
the production of the ^ finest wines, or the. 
capacity of vineyards, when fayoarably si-, 
tuat^4 and cultivated with care, for enriching 
their owners. 

.^ Of the fitness of soil, perhaps nothing can 
be said here more to the purpose than one of 
the concluding sentences of that section of 
the first chapter, which treats on soils. 
V From what has been said, it tfiay be con- 
'* eluded,, that the.vinp may be advantage* 
*' ou^ly cultivated in a great variety of soils. 
'' The conclusion may even be drawn, that 
^' the intrinsic nature of the soil is of less im- 

portance^ than that it should be porous, 
free, and light. 

With regard to a market for the produce^ 
the distance of Great Britain froin the colony 
might, at first sight encourage the belief that 
Tvine would not bear the expence of convey- 
ance to that country^ and perhaps this might 
be true of inferior wines ; but, besides that^ 
these could be converted into brandies New 
South Wales possesses^ from its situation^ 
peculiar ad vantages,, in competing with those 
countries which supply the 1 ndian market, for 
which, a&-appears by the evidence before the 
House of Lords on foreign trade^ the demand 
was never so great as of late. 

And perhaps it might be worthy of con- 
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sideration, in a national point of view, to what 
extent the advantages, which,during the war,' 
Great Britain derived from London being the 
depot of many thousand tons of wines, 
destined for the Indian and other markets; 
and by the carrying trade* of those wines 
which her shipping then enjoyed, might be 
restored to the country, by the successhil cul- 
tivation of the vine in New South Wales. Its 
first effects would be, that the ships which gu 
out with convicts and emigrants would obtain 
a freight home ; or, instead of going in ballast 
to seek a return cargo in India, might carry 
thither a cargo of wines. From this it would 
riesult, that government might obtain ships 
for the transportation of convicts at a cheaper 
rate, and that emigrants might obtain a 
cheaper passage with equal profit to the ship 
owners. 

- It were superfluous to go about to prove, 
that an extensive and profitable investment 
for capital, and employment for labour, would 
increase the resources of the colony, and con- 
sequently its intercourse with Great Britain; — 
that, in its altered circumstances, it would 
present a more extended, and increasing; 
market for her manufactures; — and thatfthe 
bond of union, betwen the colony and the 

-* # . , 

; * See evident of C. L« Tairemier» John Hall, and John Goiwao, 
EftqnireB, in the Report, of the House of Luxky on Forei^ Trade, 
(Silk and Wine Trade], ordered by the House of Commons to be 
1,1821. 
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mother counfry, would be strengthened hy 
the colonists having the means df'emplox ing 
tht;ir industry, and tue advantages ol their 
chuiate in a way not iuteritring with the 
mother country in her manufactures or com- 
merce ; but which, while it afturded new 
channels for the latter, would make it their 
interest to pretier her manufactures to those 
which, in their present circumstances, are 
springing up among themselves. 

That the cultivators of the Cape have nob 
succeeded, in any considerable dcLTee, in pro'- 
ducing wines to the taste of Indian consumers, 
is no reason why those of New South VValffl 
should be unsuccessful, tot vitia quot agri, 
says Piiny, who, among other illustrious men 
of ancient times, treated of this subject ; and 
this is a truth, which the extensi(m of the 
vine over Europe, has only more extensively 
proved ; antl it is not less true, that the dif- 
ferences of cultivation and managemtnt, 
produce as grerit diversities in the wine, 
as the differences of soil and situation. 
The first planters of the Cape, came from 
^ Country, the very reverse in its nature of 
one fit for the culture of the vine ; and it is 
na(«ral to suppose, that many of them, ig« 
porant of its cultivation, applied to it tbs 
maxims of an agriculture, which might be 
^eellent for raising corn crops on ihe damp 
and rich soils of Holland, but which, when 
applied to the culture of the vine on the hills of 
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the Tape, were the very reverse of lliose by 
whicii n cultivator, well acquainted With tM 
subject, wi'uld be guided. < 

I he wine boi's of the Cape have, besides, 
been iiccustd uf earelessness in the making- of , 
their wines, and the distillation uf their bratt*- '' 
dits ; and to one, who is acquainted with the 
pecniiitr care and management in the culti*- 
vation of the plant, which is necessary to 
preserve tlve most advantageous proportioft 
among thedifierent vegetable principles in the 
iruit, antl with the sojicitude with whtcb 
the fermentation of the best wines, and the 
Astiliation of the best brandies is conducted, 
it ceases to be a matter of surprise, that the 
geneiality of Ca^ie wines, made under such 
circumstances, are so much interior to those 
of older wine countries. 

The greater part of the information con-. 
taiiK'd in the foUowing treatise, is derived 
from the work of the Count de Chaptal, . 
pnblislied at Paris in 1819. The name of >i 
Chaptal stands among the highest in generall 
science ; to him the world is indebted for 
many valuable works, and particularly for 
his " Chemistry applied to the Arts." Hra 
country (ini which he for some time fiUed 
the post of minister of the interior), is 
under more particular obligations, (or the at- 
tention he bestowed on the subject t*f thi$ 
werk, soimao^lant to her ioteresfr, andvhieb < 
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has procured for him there the title of " Le- 
gislator of Vinification/' 

It had been the fault of most preceding 
writers on this subject, to prescribe, as proper 
for every soil and climate, a system of manage- 
ment which had been found tbe best in one 
.particular district. It was the object, of 
Chaptal, to e;xamine the different methods of 
procedure • in different districts, with refer- 
ence to the general principles of chemical 
science: — to ascertain what was due to the 
influence of climate, seasons, soil, exposure, 
and culture on the plant— to explain the 
nature of each of the substances which is con- 
tained in the juice of the grape, and the 
influence exercised by it on fermentation, and 
its result; and thence, to deduce general 
principles, by the application of which, to 
the circumstances in which he found himself 

S>Iaced, each cultivator wrought from rules 
or his guidance. 

It was the compiler's wish to present, as 
shortly as possible, in the following pages, the 
information necessary to enable any person 
to commence, and conduct, the operations of 
ttg? vineyard and wine cellar, as far as written 
instructions were capable, of doing so . He 
has, therefore, abstained from following Chap- 
tal into historical details and disquisitions^ 
,not immediately related to the subject in 
hand. He was also anxious to notice the 
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opinions of contemporary writers where they 
are different: and lastlvvfrom the generalizing 
nature of .Chaptal's work, he was obliged to 
have recourse to other authors for practical 
details not furnished by him : and^to his own 
notes* for some of these, which, to an author 
writifig. for the improvement of his subject, 
might seem superfluous; but which he, con-*, 
sidering himself as writing for those who-wer^ 
entirely ignorant of it, could not ^ but deem 
essential. 

He has not, therefore, exactly followed 
Chaptal's arrangement, and has in many 
cases used his own language. The import* 
ant chapters on fermentation, however, are 
either a liberal translation, or a careful a- 
bridgment from his work : and he, therefore, 
hopes he ias avoided any considerable error 
into which he might have been betrayed, 
by having but a limited acquaintance with 
chemistry. 

Whatever other errors the work may con- 
tain, he trusts that they are not of a nature 



* The compiler is happy to acknowledge himself indebted to 
the kindness of a gentleman of high rank in the colony, for the 
first work of Chaptal, in which, the practical matters here alluded 
to, are treated in detail by M. Dussieox, of the Society of Agricul- 
ture at Paris. He has been, of course, less under the necessity of 
referring to his own notes, in which, fW>m want of experience, he 
could not altogether confide. He has, also, in prepanng the work 
for the press, retrenched many notices from various authors, from 
the necessity of keeping the work in small bounds ; and from a per- 
suasion, that most of them might be brought under some one of the 
general principles established by Chaptal. 

E 
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seriously to mblead aoy one w1k> is guicied 
by it; and tnistiiig to the importance of die 
matter, rather tbao to the manner in whidi 
it is treated, he submits it to the colonists of 
^ew iH)utb Wales, entreating for it, m tbe 
absence of any other English work on the 
subject, ttie candid ct^isideration uf the ad- 
Tantaues which may result from it as it is» to 
balance the defects, which may distingoisb it 
feim^ wlui^ in ahkr hands, k oi^gfat have been. 
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CHAPTER FIRST.. 



Of the influence of Climate, /Soil, Exposure^ SeoiOMj^- 

and Culture, on the Vine. 

Of all the plants which cover the surface of our 
^obe, there is, perhaps, uoue ibore sensible of the 
Action of the numerous causes which influence 
vegetation, than the vine. Not only do we see it 
varied under different climates, but even in the 
same climate, we see its products changed in the 
most astonishing manner, in consequence of a 
difference in the nature of the soil, the exposure 
of the vineyard, or the system of cultivation pur- 
sued in it. 

Causes which have no perceptible effect on other 
plants, act so powerfully on this, as to seem to 
change its nature. In all the wine countries, there 
are instances of vines of the same variety, cuiti* 
vated in the same manner, and in contiguous 
fields, differing more than one-half hi valuer, in 
epos^quence of a slight difference in thetr eli« 
posure, or of the slope of the bill on wblch they 
are planted. 
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Were we to judge of the vine, by the strength 
of its vegetation, or the quality of 4ls fruits, the 
effects of these causes would be much less per. 
ceplible; our senses would frequently establish 
very slight shades of difference; but, estimating 
their effects by a comparison of the wines made 
from these fruits, we are only the more sensible of 
the differences, as our taste f6r this beverage be* 
comes more exercised, or refined. 

Before, then, we can determine the causes why 
the same kind of plant does not produce every 
where, indifferently, the same quality of wine, and 
establish principles by which we shall be able to 
foresee and announce that which ought to be, as 
well as to account for that which is, it is necessary 
that we should examine, separately and with care, 
what is due to each of the causes which most 
strongly influence the vine, and its products. 
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Of the Influence of Climate on the Vine. 

. ■> ' ■ . ' ■ ' ■ 

All climates are not favourable for the culture 
of the vine. If it grows, and seems even to vegetate 
with fpjrce, in the colder climates, i^ is not less true, 
that its fruit never attains a sufficient degree of 
maturity^ and it is an observation which constantly 
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holdsjust, that beyond the 30th degree of northern 
latitude, the juice of the grape is not capable of 
undergoing a fermentation, to convert it into an 
agreeable drink. ^ 

• The flavour, and especially the saccharine 
principle of the grape, are effects of the uninter- 
rupted rays of a powerful sun : where the sun's 
rays are less powerful and conistant,^ thesour or 
acrid juice, which developes itself in the grape at 
its first formation, is not sufficiently elaborated, 
and does not lo.se its primitive character of green- 
ness, before the return of winter arrests its further 
progress to maturity. ^ 

' The • uoripened grape contains scarcely atiy 
sugar, and the expressed juices when fermented, 
yields a sour liquor, in which the alcohol scarcely 
exists in- sufficient quantity to impede the move- 
ments of a putrefactive fenuentation. 

• The vine, like every other productidn of nature, 
has its appropriate dithates, and, in general, it is 
only between the 35th and 50th degrees of northern 
latitude that it can be cultivated with advantage; 
if it flourishes at a lower latitude 'than 35 degrees 
north, the heat of the cliniate must be modified by 
natural causes, as in the Canary Islands, to which 
the cooling influence of the surrounding' ocean, 
imparts the advantagies of a colder clime, or m^a< 
$ures fTHist be resorted to for counteracting the 




iofloence of a parcEiing atmoFipliere, as id som^ 
parts of Persia, whcr**, by uici-ns of irrigation, the 
vine is said to be cultivated under a leiuperaturot 
whose mean is, Si degrees of Falirenlieit. 

Vioeyardhi are also to be found, and a little wine 
is made, as far north as the 5^d degree, but on 
either side of the above boundaries, the wine '8 of 
a very inferior character, or requires '(^i* H^ pror 
ductiop, too much expense and care, to bf a pro- 
fitable article of cnlture. The best wines are tuade 
between the 40th and 50th degrees of latitude. 

But though the climate impresses a geueral and 
indelible character on its |)roduction?<, there are 
circumstances which modify its action ; and it is 
only by studying, separately aud carefully, the in- 
fluence of each of these, that we can recognise the 
eflect of climate in alt its strength. It is thus, 
tfcat we sometimes see, under the same climate, 
very different qualities of wine, because the differ- 
ences of soil, exposure, or culture, modify the im- 
mediate influence of this grand ageut. 

The Influence of climate, is in nothing bett» 
illustrated than in the changes which vine plants 
undergo, when transported to a foreign country, 
where the same method of culture may be pur- 
sued, on a soil of a similar nature, without the 
wjae produced having any analogy to that which 
tbey bore on their native soil. Thus, mziay ctf 
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the Tmra at the C«pe of Good Hope, are said t* ' 
have bpfn nrij»in»lly carried out from Bui^undy,' 
and n"np of rhe Cape wines have any resemblance ' 
*o rhnsp of that province. Most of the wine dratrie 
at Madrid is made from stocks origiDally trowe 
the snme connlry.* 

History informs us, that vine plants, carried 
from Greece in'o Italy, produced oo longer tliff 1 
same wine; »nd that the celebrated viaes of 1 
Fattmnm. cnltivated at the foot of Vesuvius* hanF | 
ch^nsed their nature. 

Warm climales. in favouring the productiotf J 
of narchHrine matter, generally produce nlronj^ 1 
^rituoDs wines, sugar being necessary to the for* 



* This sentence of Chaptal, of course implies, that the wincK 
ftlluded' to are iiniike those of Burgucidy. lu a tupographical a6> 
count of vineyards, I find the following passsge:— - ' 

" The principal vin^ynntn of New Caaliie, are in the noQthnU 
" provinces of La Mancha and Toledo. Their products are veiy 
■' considerable, and in general of a good quality ; but the wines 
" they make in the north are all dry, rough, and destitute of body 
" and spirit. A great deal of the wines of La Mancha are tent 
'Mo Madrid, where the inhabitants, in easy circumstances, use 
" them as common wines, fvins d'ordinairej. They are leas 
"coloured, less strong', and, consequently, more delicate than 
" the greater part of Spanish wines. The best are cultivated in 
" the vicinity of Valdepennss, and it is affirmed, that they bsve an 
" analof^y to our g^ood Burgundy wiaeSf of which tb^ units 
*• abnoit all the timliticSi'^ 
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mation of alcohol ; while the wines produced in 
colder climates,- though son>et4meR agre'eabJy per- 
fumedi arecharacterized by their want of strength,- 
and tendency to degenerate into the acetous fer- 
mentation. , : ; / J 
It is, however, contended by some authors*, 
that an excess of saccharine matter is a defect in 
the; grape, especially if the wine.be intended, for 
the table. Thus,' in Burgundy; where : the sun's ^ 
rays do not act so powerfullj in the production • 
of saccharine matter, the wines are distingnishecl' ' 
by a richness and delicacy of taste and flavour, - 
while those produced under the burning sun of 
I«anguedoc and Provence, possessing no virtues: ■ 
but spirituosify, are generally employed in distiU. 
lation.. Not that the existence of. a lai^e ponion 
of saccharine matter is incompatible with that of 
flavour and perfume, but it generally happens,' ' 
that the volatile principles on which these dep^d, 
are dissipated during the lengthened fermentation 
necessary to convert into alcohol, the excess of 
saccharine matter. ^ . 



v^ ^ — 



♦ Labergerie, «< Cours d* Agriculture.*' 




SECTION IL 

Of the Influence of Soil on the Vine. 
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The vine ^rows every where, and were we to 
judge uf the quality of its produce, hy the vigour 
pi ilB vegetation, we sboiitd prefer for its culture, 
the most fertile and be^t manured soils; I). it ex. 
perience proves, that the qtmlity of the wine bears 
little relation to the luxuriance of the plant : per- 
haps it 'm not going too f»r to say, lliat the excel- 
lence of the wine is inversely, as the strength of 
vegeliition shewn by the vine. Nature has re- 
served for the vine, dry, light, and free soils ^nd 
confided to those which are strong the productioa 
of corn — 

" flic spgetes, ilHc veniuntfelicius uvee " 

Rich argillHceons soils »Yf, in all points of view, 
improper for the vine; their firmness prevents the 
dieseniination of the minute fibres of the roots 
and their coldness is prejudicial lo the plnnt. If 
a light shower falti, it is evBporaled hi fore it sinks 
beneath thesurface, and the a;i me coliert-nc<, which 
prevented the entrance of a less degree of inoisiure, 
opposes itself to the evaporation of those heavy 
rains which penetrate deeper. I'hos, the rout 
seldom receives moisture but in exceKS, and the 
airaad iieat, fiudiog the same obstacles to their 
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entrance and circulation as the water, a perpetitat 
coldnegs in the soil checks the vigour of tlie pl>int, 
or an excesiS «f moisteye ro^its ro6t»r and causes 
its decay, 

Th^re at^, htm&fer, SoilB /ich in rtnlrjtiriii* snb- 
glaoces. Which, containing; a Jai^i* proportion' (»^ 
^KiiertttS or calicareous matter, dfl^ nnt parttike && 
t4ie hnrtfnl qtifih'tiiss of ifmse «!■ which ai^l pp^ 
drtniinates; In ftiese, the vine gtows freely, but 
Hub \erf sltreiigth (if vegetatirtn, as hasbieen hefoM* 
observed, te essentially huflftit VCr tU^ qilafity o^ 
^fe grape, Which, with difficulty, attains to m** 
tnrity, aiid- produces a wine withoirt strenetB <rf 
fevouT. If, tben, 3' rich' soil is free and opett, tW 
flnie planted in it fldnriShes vigorously, prod^fh|f 
in abundance a wine, weak, watery, and destftute 
of perfirirt*;- b«t, in *et and hunaid- soils' of evary 
d'^sdi'iftioB, it langi^iehes atid dteS. 

Caltiareolis soi^a di-e in gpneraVfavoiiTrableto the 
Vine; dry, free, and tight, they every where afford 
A free ^ii^eutetion t<Vfhe#ater with whicb they arft 
^pre^naled, and altow the rtntnerows tl^iiddF 
faihificafions of (he i^ots fo Extend iri* aM'dfrlpti^ 
tidns, in search of thfe jui(^*«? which are appriitfc 
j&riatfedbyfh^^larit Their sfifrmfetirtgn^rure, ttttf, 
T*hic^, while it inci'eayed the energy of the phmf, 
tfofes B6t ittpaft to ft att excess of nuttiraenf, 
p6iBti^ them otrt air pecuWarly fitted for hs cnftute. 
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viineyards to be calcareous* ^^kHfie qf ihe be^t 
^1^ of . Ch^uf^gQe, ffitst.^pMi a p^Mratum of 
q(u^l^> riQ M^io(i l;)iier]r)Qeis loi^rof Qomi(ig49rp(^^ 

l^f^f M (b»t )IP ^i<llif wbea woe rooted ^nd 
e^tf^lifjb^49 ^ it 4aaMitai|i9 it^^lf witti i^igpiir, 
jptl^lkraljw motors iiirgel jr ii«(p tfee €Ofl)pci^itioD pf 
f^ spj), ii!|hiqh prodypes tb^ p^lel^r^t^d whi^ 
<mpcy9, of c$Nik|Uerpe. 

-A »n|*^«re of jsW«iep is always .^9 irpf^t^R^ 
addition even to a soil possessij;^ a|l the^f ei^uisitap 
ip{r4i^fi^^ ,%bti)e8e^ Add jpprosUjr. Xbe root 
;^rf3add itSj^K AAsiiy JM: a 3oil r^sndfMw^ peaetra))!^ 
;b}r,^^i^mre iqf,s«u|^di?d.^(|pi|M,.aQd !wJiiJe.it|»je b(f4 

^apo^ft^ioio «of ^h^ nw:i^aai^y ,r»9i4wep, f^iey iw}^^ 
]tat^ tbe.fi^l(r%|i<W.'Af ,wi^%t Way }>e; iu .^qeas, apod 

.,^^a|vic,§c4ift j^y^ b^fip aJrtvai»8!ql>wrr,ed tofjrft. 

jtM^) il(^pg,j(^b|iiMr9jt^ ia ,|be i^terA^r Af (M^i^«i;tb 
Jift s^teKt^i|Q«a<0r^» pri39(e9tj 9P A9tiMieit#>w^(M«0 
4(4 all :|^»e jfK»r|by>f liipflipU^. Wb^ iliMs .^««»JW)- 
^j#^ 9i)j^Wiiipeas,de«o«pQaiad iby 4b^'<w«3bio«d 
action of air and water,.it|atn}$b«4al}.tli«#lefivei)tj|i 
0i»:3OfiA wgielatien, ia«id $1^^ wjtl^iMtlMehiit ii 
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impregnated, spems to pass successively into all 
the plants ronfideH tn it. 

S')ine of Ilip best vineyards of the south of 
Fiance, are situated on the ffebns, or waste of vol- 
canoes. The decomposed lava at the foot of ' 
Vesuvius, produces the famous Italian wine, 
called Lwchryma Chiisli ; Tokay wine is pro- 
' dnred on a volcanic soil ; and the soil of the hills 
of Campania, famous for the Fafernvm of the 
anrieiils, is said to be coloured yellow, by tlie 
-sulphur il contains. 

There are many places on the varied surface of 
the globe, where graniie has ceased to retain that 
character of hardness, and indestructibility, which 
generally distinguishes that primitive rock; and 
where, pulverized by the action of the elements 
during many ages, it is reduced to a sand of a 
finer or coarser description. The soil of the Tine- 
yards oJ Hermitage, and of many others of great 
Celebrity, consists of this decomposed gravel, 
.which seems to possess all the requisites for a 
Bijperior produce of wiue, uniting that lightness 
and -porosity which permits the roots to spread, the 
■water to filtrate, anil the air to penetrate, while the 
stony surface arrests the rays of the sua before 
■they penetrate to the roots. 

It may be concluded, from what has been said. 
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tbat* the vine may be cultivated advahtagebusTy 
in a great variety of soils. The conclasion nifay 
even be drsiwn, that the intrinsic nature of the^soil 
i» of less importance, than that it should be po- 
rous, free, and light. In Burgundy, a light friable 
soil, of a reddi^ or black colour is reputed the 
betit. It has been observed, that the best vine- 
yards of Bordeaux, are on a light, gravelly, and 
stony soil, partly consisting of decomposed granite: 
and, vi'hen ihis rests upon a bed of rich sand, it is 
said to possess the rare property of producing in 
large quantity, without any deterioration in the 
quality. 

The sandy soil will, in general, produce a deli- 
cate wine, the calcareous 8<dl a spirituous wine^ 
the decomposed granite a brisk wine. 

When a' soil is to be chosen for a vineyard, all 
cold, compact, and wet soils, and such as are 
'easily hardened by the sun's rays, are to be 
avoided.. If it is more profitable, or desirable, 
to obtain a large quantity of wine for the general 
consumption of a country, or for distillation, good 
rich soils may be resorted to; thus, on the banks 
of the Chcfr and Loire, in Francie; they not only 
cultivate the vine on rich soils, but even wilh the 
aid of manure. But it is an observation, which 
in general is just, that the soils of the best vine- 
yards are those^ which contain little nutritious 
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matter, apd fbuivfifths ^of .the vinej^ards jof ,Frap,9f 
«re planted in soils' which iBv.ould iipt .pa^ t\^fi 
eicpeose of GMiUvabon«iQ aootber ibjrii3« 






SECTION lU 



O/ the I^fluenax of lExpesure «n }ike VM*. 

. . ' . . 

Th£ 4saiue climate, culture, and .soiJis pf J^ 
;same nature furnkb, frequently, ^ wines of .a ^erjr 
differeut quality. We daily ^se^ a :hill iqoTei^^d: 
^with vines, afford, under differient aspects, the jpi^osyt 
.amazing diversity juf^pvodjuoe. 

One would im^inetliat every v^riel^ ofrc^ipiiatp 
and soil had concurred in furnishiifg .prpdjUjgjb^ 
iwhich.are the natural iruit3 qf qontiiguous (fields 
differently exposed. , , 

i;bis difference in product, owdjag to expofigjr^ 



>!> ■■■'■ ■ ' . ' .'f • •• . '■ " ■ 1 . — »y»i*M»^<»y*i^f^ 



* It is almost unnecessary to remark, that these dbs^rvsciioils 
tire only litei^ly applieable in> the northerb h^niispher^. ' ' l^bAi^ 
tfurtfienred B^tang themiu3;J foiind them, ibtcaustf ttiefBloaMtiws 
:#|eall t^niwn ftmn it, aod'it vi}! be an 0afy inatter'to apf^^fl^e 
gene^d pi:incipl^, which* it is tliet pbject pf this chapter taesit^-* 
blish* as far a)s mere latitude is. concerned. They will, of copise, 
in their application to New South Wales, be modified' by yarioiis 
circumstances, which it would probably be difficult for tycsnth^ 
i)fldMiaid itioit irfMrrittt M^dent Mlly to ^p^ 



is apparent thro«.a;ho«t Itie vegetable kinardara. 
Timber, cut on the norlliern aspect r>f a hill, is 
much tesfs comhiislible than what grows on a 
southern exposure. Odomus arnl savoury plants 
lose Iheir odwir and savour vihea prndueed on a 
rich soil', looking to t4ie north Pliny has ob* 
Served, tbat (be timber on the south of the Ap* 
peninesv was superior to what grew on a different 
aspect, and every one knows the effects of exV 
"posureon leguminous plants, and- fruits. , 

These phenomena, observable in all the prow i 
ducts of vegetation, are peculiarly remarkable in 
the vine. A vine looking to the Houlh^ producM ' 
fruits which seem of a different nature from iho^ 
of one looking northwards. Even in a vineyanf, 
having everywhere the same exposure, the great* j 
or less inclination of the surface bus its effect fa 
producing modifications in theqiiality of the wine, 
while the summit, the middle, and the base of a 
hill, furnish product^! entirely different. 

The naked summit receives every histant the 1 
impression of changes and movemento in the ai> 
■inosphere ; — there the winds agitale the plant ;-^ ' 
Ibgs prodace there a more constant, and more 
dtrect impression.-^the temperature of the Sir b 
colder, and more variable; — there, also, hoar frosts 
aire more frequent ; and all these causes cnu)bine 
ia les_Bening the quantity of fruit, in checkhig^ tXb 
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progress to maturity, and in giving to the wine^an 
interior character to that of the middle ,of a.hilL 
which escapes the. effects of ihese agents, or is 
exposed to them in a iiinited degree. . : . 

' The disadvantages of thel>ase, are of a different 
nature; there the plant flourishe.<« more, vigourr 
ously in a better soil, l)nt its fruit contains Jess 
saccharine matter, and less flavour than in the 
middle region. The air heing more chargred with 
huiiiidity^ and the earth with moisture, the &i rape 
is more enlarged by the abundance of sap or 
common fluid furnished to the plant, but its 
peciiliar principles are imperfectly elaborated. 
"When the wine, at the summit of the CLs VouKeot^ 
one of the most celebrated vineyards of Buru uiidy, 
sells for 600 francs, that of the middle brings. 
900, and that of the base only 300. 

The exposure, most favourable for the vine is 
between the east and south. Hills sloping to the 
south, produce, in general, excelleut wines, and 
when they rise, by a gentle elevation from a plain, 
pr^ent the most favourable situation for a vine- 
yard. A flat soil, and oiie with too great a slop^ 
have each their disadvantages; a gentle incline, 
tion presents the most favourable disposition for 
the water to spread itself, and filter through the 
whole soil, without losing itself too fast, or being 
detained, too long. 
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An Dpeii exposure is also .a point of .eapital ibi* 
portance, .' 

■ apertoif 



\*. Bacchus amat cqIUs^ 
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A.good vioeyard is seldom fouad in a close ralleyf 
wh^fre Ijij^ plant is exposed to the injarious effects 
of cold currents of air, or. is endangered by sqddeii: 
gusts of wind; if the bottom of the valley is the 
CQiimeof a river, the. situation is still worse, be* 
cause the fogs and exhalations have. a tendency 
to produce a constant humidity, always hurtful 
in its effects. ^ 

Keeping these principles in view^ the differences 
ofbpinionaniong:agriculturists,onthis point, may 
be in a great measure reciobciled. Some disap* 
prove of situations near a river, for vines, on 
account of the fogs and aguep.us exhalations it 
engenders— * while others defend these situations^ 
by asserting the superiority of the wines of the 
'Rhone, the Garonne, the Marne, the Rhine, and 
tnany others.— The neighbourhood of a river is 
only dangerous where the hills rise precipitately 
from its banks. In every case, where the slope of 
ihe hill rises gradually, and forms an open and 
extensive valley, not shaded from the rays of the 
sun, and not liable to be enveloped in the ipgs 
which frequently rise from the beds of rivers^ their 
-neighbourhpod is, at leasts indifferent^ « 

G 



Tine« is less so than one to the south, in it-te- 
gettehilly ot)ser««d, that v'«H» fbokmg to the eas^ 
are inore iujitfeH by frot^. The rays oftht rising 
klip ficriki«9 stif frfenty am iKa feddier; leftirl«~ m4 
flower of a pflant, frctiteh d«vi((g ii «i^ ifi^> Miir 
iiie effect ^1 buminii^ and destrc^itt^ ttiettTt tii tfi* 
«atii« mailer iifc liioHiicaiioir is the «omsdf iftstie* 

of ejff^isiMg r<» ai g(idd«<iifae«^ a ttnli' i^fl^ liM 
iweeii frwrt-liiif etf*r ... 



^ It 11 rfefnarkable, that English gardeners pfit€t M tUtM 
«ipoaim, f(^r reii^a« mmf KfifeMe if (Ift atMte. ^ Jii ^q 
4^petH ti»: t%e ml/' Mgr« . Afaisrciionibie; nir hii ItoliM 
Gardenrr^ " is it elf a poinl pf ca|>iu| ionportanee Sn i«yiinjgj0l^f 
*' garden or orchard, 9H eteounf of tjkt eartif mn* Wiieii vK^ ami 
*'ctH rf*ath the gardVn at iVs risini^, and continlle a regolar in- 

** {m4 ni((bi luy likve MMnfe'rcd oner y«u»g bjldt, haat i y mI 
•' blo-so^», or kettiiig friiU.- Opiihecwilnrj^iMit^ t^eMtfli 
••ekcluded from the garden lill aboiiUcH to the (DCtvin^sod 
'' thtii tttdtkealjf dairuon it mtii'iil ihe'/orice idieriwfejf Hviti'isoii* 

<« IMriMft prtlitt M ifie ipfiHg Wokihi the |Wri( ^rifi ^ 
ynem. M«niw nehilMi key paitltsJet/wi iiaaMtiiiati^>Aai% 
** oil ilie jDoUtijre Ibui created, xiilkt ibe teMlllr UqimAb. wlnak 
" drops as if nipped by a maliirQant blight.'^ 

In this» ibere s^nis to m^ to 1^ no ^hlradietibli, ^t Woit 



A niOiftfaerp ^fM>fl3uce Jiai^ ^\wMf9' bMti coin 
^8l4^n9d;lhe iTtojU iporavQurobl^, w the. viae, froqif 
i^Qs: ipmt ^)cposed to «Qld m^ /moi^t .wjndH^ 
«9 ipp»tjLubjet t to iuiurjnfroiii frwtB and f^rigfi* fuid 

M^«):^t}«s:«i^Moii). attai09 its mutaHty.iiprhfire )i m^ 
foyntU a-8fii»l| it^gree, Iherayaof tbe.^tin. 

^in/b, ,^be. hegC of tbe day: Ik^^ nUe^dy. ^rifid 9p 
All i»iQi9tlire:£roai Ihe.fKHl, «h w tli^ evepjlng »Wp 
.^^rtiiig tki9»Qbi«|iie irtys wider th^fqliase, 9^Qteb^ 
Mid ivithi^ni'th^ fruit, atppfnpg its Yeg^l^tlpii bc^ 
/(>r^;i^cJi99 uttaJiied.il^cfiiU growlli, jiodipdvcii^ 
iiir>|iira|ipaliire ripitaess. It. is thevorp qAfavoar- 
idUe, 'IbAtlh^ ^rppe» dried .and heated by tbe Iqyt 
..jj^a of.tbe sun, t)a9aeft>8,ttddeniy lo a tidrnj^rj^iuxfi 
jQoLd.wid infDiat ; aod, tbftt .tbe jaic^.diUf^d bf 
fHiaih^t^ aiid,apr)aad:tb'rQiigb tb^wh.ole plant, ar^ 
jtbere fixed, coagulated^ and freq>iei^tly frozen 

^l^ataiitadepttt}^. 
> jjM^mpaKoe, Ibece ia a dilfer^qeQ ,«^ vslos^r 9f 

".I ■ • 

pdssesB^ii at his risirtg, the same ppwer as in wine coiiotries; ccfn* 
teqiiea^ly, the change rr6ni eofd to heat is hot so •ddiden. While 
r:i^ tei;apefat|;re ef the atmoiipbcte, whicb^ io wipe.cpmiitriiit, 
.MhHfi^. ftnofi^b; t<? »ejt |tj?c frqst, i|od gradually dilate ^he fft^ 
coQtiT^cted by i.t,,,%(yr,the /Ban ri^es, |boughJii« direQt jrayMfe 
^excjuded, is too low. to have the saoi^ effect in ,£ngladd» and 

hence the injury 'sustained by the incrjeas,ed ijlrength of bif 

/■'»,-*^ •' . . 
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posed to the south, Btid one exposed to the westJ ' 
Even in a vineyard, situated with eveiy advim* 
tege of eKposnre, nothing should be allowed to 
interrupt the direct action of the mid-day stiii, 
which, of alf causes eontfibuting t^ thd perfeetiotl 
of the grape, is certainly the most powerful. The, 
pi^actfceof planting frait trees in a vineyard, is 
hence disapproved of, though in some districis it 
is conceived that they are advantageous in ^ro« 
Meeting the vines from the effects of frostf and 
frbm this idea it is quite common to see the peach, 
the olive^ the apple, and the walnut trees, pltiOled 
iif vineyards, in many districts, also, where, from 
other causes, the wine is, at the best, of an indi0%i« 
rent quality, they are* planted solely on account 
of their (riiit. The least dangerous, are the peach 
attdth^. olive.. = l. 

It may be concluded, from what has been said/ 
that thie most favourable' exposure of the^vwe is 
towards the south ; and that an eastern, though 
inferior to a southern exposure, is preferable either 
to one to the west, or to the north; the vine 
which enjoys the greater portion of the sun's rays 
being that which, with equal soil and cdUnre, 
will genco^ally produce the bef^t wine. 

If, in the immense variety of vinejardjf which 
cover a portion of Europe, there are exceptiojM to 



this rule, il is when Ihe culture aod fioil supply 
the defect of exposure, and are directed to the 
production of a wine which derives its excellenciai 
from qualities independent of spirituosity ; but | 
the principle established is strictly just, when the 
object of cultivation is to obtain that perfect nia:- 
turity of the grape, and developeineut of its sao-, 
chariue principles, which aloue forii) the babQ, 
and the character of a perfect grape. 
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SECTION IV. 

if the In/lacnce of the Seasons on the Vine. 



From the principles which have been estiU- 
lished, in Ireaiing of the effects of climate, soil,. 
and exposure on the vine, it naturally fullows, 
that the season iaipres)>es a character on its pro- I 
ducc, as it may be distinguished fur coid or heaV 
for huinitiity or dryness. Accordingly, it isfonnd 
that a cold and rainy season, in a climate naturally 
varm and dry, produces on the grape the saiue | 
effect as a colder climate. 

The vine delights in heat, and the grape only 
attains to perfection iu a dry soil, struck, by tlra. j 
raya of an ardent pun. Wheu n rainy season iu->, 
jluces a -consianfc hni^idily iu Uie ground, audtJ 
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atiMBphene!^ tbe^gDnpe nejtliar «r^virr8«iai^€h»il«he 
^tiici^:iior#aftm^ £MNt Ihc mioe.iuacbe frt^ntilrits 
iireakaiidiii^j)|^« "PieaedkMrifrtioy^ii^f mneHkefSfp 
Mlhh dtfficultiy ; itbe minute propoMiuii €if:i4^pbf4 
-iv^faidb they cQUlBm^ i» iiiisttffioieDtio p«e?itat)l|itir 
.deeouipositiimt anil the lauge propofUott ^tltwlt 
IHrincipI^ :whicb is tbeiyeaat of the )rttiwefiA»ti«lk 
accelerates tbe pwremdula afnaiincipkttf fk^g^m^ 
ratiou ; all wines of tbis description contain a 
large portion of maiic :aefd, *£prim wbicb they de? 
rive a peculiar tabte, a sourness which is not 
jacetouSy and which impresses a character tbie 
mor^ m^rkecl^^as. the wipes ^re Jessr spjrjfiqoii^. 

The influence of the seasons is so well known 
-m t\» uiineicotMitrim, that iibJ^imtpi^ of ftheiiltiiie 
,om be predicted Jdi^ before vlh^periioid 0f ihetHlBh 

,iage. Wbtttbeaeafii)nisj(X)ld,tliewiiiQis»9«9e|raU|r 
-roqgh; and iUl lastied : w<hen .w^Uilbe finite ia lin 
tlai^ei quanikily^ i but : weaJ^ ; a^^ ;thottgb ) prodmang 
ilcttle tspirjt^ jamsciaUy (at least .ip Ibe isounfa ai 
^j^FcancftX ^aopjcryed in disiijiationy both CKiijieG0ant 
j«f Jt8L«antipg;^i»iabilily,iafid 4^ 

liecommeod it as a drink. 

*. Tbe . raiM' wj^idi fall at tlm 4¥^iod^: or Hbfi ^p. 
^Qpiibiiif itbe-wintage, ami abrays i tlle«In(la^4an- 
' ^eoMfi^ nm Ike igrafie has i ik^n neither tim/a uor 
t9||QA]!iioi|?l^iM]^9.|^ ibeijiaiojsgciwibh which it its 
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jgiprf^Xnated, and presentn, for fertnentaHdiit a 
liCjiHtr wliicb is i-cio fluid, and liotdin^ in solution 
too little sacctiariiie luatler to ^odu«« a strong *] 
goitd ticKlied wiflR. ' 

Tlie raiiiR which fall at the raotmtit of (be 
i^o^eriitis, are aho t<» be dreadei), from titeir tes- 
deiit-y to caof^ the rniiinng of ihe |>artB of A-licti- 
ficution, A»4 the iiiiperlection of iNe frfiit. But 
those •jeiiial showers, which full »4ien the fruit 
be^inx tit enlrtfjgp, furiHoh to Ihe plant the principal 
eleniei.ts at its organ izatioo, nud if )>eat follows to 
ikcilitate ffae flalioratioii of these elements, the 
grape cnn hflnll y f lil lo reach perfection. Theuioat 
iaTouraltle W^alher for the grape, is that wbiob 
gnes an ttllernation of heat, eukI getit'e Hhow<>r8. 

High winds art always prejudicitl to viues.; 
thesr pard) Ifae storks, the fruit, and the «oi|, 
and prodoce, especially on strof^ soils, a hard 
and compart crust at the surface, which prevents 
the fte€ circulation of the air and water, and k^eps 
an iiljurioii^ dampness at the root. 

The inflfience of fogs is. in many points of vieiTi , 
Si^Urious to vines ; besides, the putrid miasm Uifiy i 
tde often diiposit on the fruits of tiie field, they ' 
moisten the sur&ice of tbe plantt ^ithoat peae^ 
trating farther, and trbeo struck by the taysof 
, the suu, their evaporation is instantaneous. Such ' 
I suddw cbaoges are always prejudicial to plantSt i 



and from the sensibility of the vine^ are peculiarly 
so to it. The injury is still more severe, wheA, 
as frequently happena, they are followefd by hoar 
frosts, its extent being in proportion to the degree 
ofnibisti]l*e^ngea1ed, aivd to the Quickness of itil 
eVapbrfttioD. When such ocCar, during the critical 
seftsbn of the vines floWeringv they generally pniv€l 
(kiiX to the hopes of the year, but their efiects arb 
to be dreaded by the fruit at all seasons. > i 

^ Although heat is necessary to ripen the grapei 
and to furnish it with sogar/ it would be an eriro^ 
to Imagine that heat alone is capable of producing 
these desirable properties. It can be but con- 
'slder^, aisi the agent, in ekborattng the Juicieii 
witk'which the eatth is supposed to be impreg- 
nated in sufficient quantity. - There must be bea^ 
DO^Oubt, but that beat must not spend itself on a 
parched soil, in which case, it would scorch ratlier 
thail vivify. w. .» j . . : 

"-' Thie gOdd condition of the vine^ addthe pei4)M4- 
tion of its fruit, are the effects of a just propdrtiob;*^ 
of a perfect equilibrium between the water whick 
'furnishes aliilient to^the plant, and the heat which 
aldne' gives to it the power of elaborating thit 
Aliment, -and ^ ej^tracting iirom it those prineiptea 
which icofifM^uie the exeeHeiice of wines. ; 
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V. 

Of the Injlueiue of Ctdtwre em the Vine. 

NoTlriTHSTANDiNO — that a concnrrence of so 
many favoarable circumstances, with rqe;ard to 
8oil| exposure, and seasons, is necessary to bring 
the grape to that d^^ree of perfection which, with 
proper management, insures a good wine; the 
vine, in climates favourable for it, is a hardy plant. 

Though ihe -vines, which now cover a portion 
of £urope, came originally from the warmer cli^ 
mates of Asis, end spreading gradually through 
Greece and Italy, accompanied the blessings of 
civilization, and the ainelioration of climate to the 
western states ; the vine is indigenous in many 
parts of Europe, and in aU the climates suited to 
its nature in both hemispheres in the i;ew world. 
In Carolina and Florida, wiid vines cover the 
ground in ailtitrections, and are frequently au im- 
pediment to the traveller, by entangling his horse's 
feet in their branches, which in some places trail 
along the ground, and in others overtop the high- 
est trees. In the wilds of New Holland, also, 
there is a kind of vine indigenous to the soil. 

But, though the vine is thus the spontaneous 
production of nature, the art of man is requisite to 
bring it to perfection. Like other fruits and 

H 
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plants cultivated in our gardens, the fruit of the 
cultivated vine seems of a different nature from 
that which, ^rows^ wild in, the fields. The ipflu- 
«nce of culture even extends to compensate, in a 
certain degree^ Ih^ defacU of climate, as the cotti- 
yated grape attains its maturity io a hlgherjati^ 
tude by seven degrc^es, than where the wild \ixk^ 
ripens, iti^ austere and diminutive fruity . 

Varied as the vine is, by so many natqrf^ 
causes, \i is not surprising that it should al^otia 
sensible to the effects of culture. A vine ofan 
excellent variety, abandoned to itself, would pro* 
duce an enormous, quantity, of grapes the first 
year, but they would with difficulty ripen^ and 
their quality wpuld be inferior. The following 
year it. would send out more numerous and ii)or^ 
feeble shoots, and the fruit would be increased iu 
proporriou, but in the same proportion also would 
its«size be dimiiiished — ^year after year would alter 
ks qualities, till nothing remained to distinguish 
It from the wilding of the hedge* 

To prevent this degeneration, it is necessarsr 
that it should be pruned, and fhe numner of prua- 
ing the vine has its influence on the wine. The 
greater the number of branches left on a stock, 
.the greater will be the abundance of grapes,^ but 
the more inferior will be the quality of the wine, 
and the shorter will be the period of the vine's life* 



But, bi^sides praning (be luxuriance of the plant, 
and prevebttng^ it from wasting its ^rength in hr^H 
quantities of fruit and fofliage, it is necessary, fttf 
bappens in few other cases*, that nutritious nvth^ 
iiances should liesparingly s^upplied to it Mannreflr 
wbSicb are so necessary to most plants, and espe* 
Ibially to those cuhi?ated for their farinaceous 
ip^Her, are injurious here. It is true, they add fo 
the vi^oor <tf i^f^^ation, but ^hey debase the qua- 
lity of the wine. Accordingly, we find that, hi 
Mome wine distffCtsj the usfe of dung was prohibited 
by low. The* reputation of the 'wine was coii- 
sidipred pabMc property. •* By public decree^*^ 
SBvs Olii'ier de Serres, ^* the use of dung was for- 
^t^bid at'GMllac, lest it sbouM hurt the character 
^^W their white wines with which they supplied 

^•tfaqir neighbours of Toulouse, Montauban, -Cas» 

, . - • • t 
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f jl^t iiobserv^ i^ khe ^i^est Indies, that wiben sugar plafit»« 
tipl^l ^e xichlj manured, the q^tity <yf jsu^ pro|di|K^ is ](yp|g^i 
but the ,^uiEjity is inferior. . It is fyr tbiji resMion t)ifit the ji^Ug^ 
fX the rich alluYial ^oils of De^erspra are so much inferior to.^hose 
of Barbadoes, ^i<;h gnrow on a soil more exhausted, tt is also 
oNerved, that the berry of the West In£a coffee produces two 
l{y^ jeedf^ while the cpffoe plant of Arabia yields only anit 
IffUfil flee^?}^ <^« berry. W^t ^udifi ?offee grows ^n i;ic% 
inai^urecl soils, while ^at of, Arabia gi;ows^ on f, poor uid meagpre 
soil ; but thougrh much inferior in size and produce,, it is infinitely 
superior in the flavour^ for which coffee is valued* 



*' tres, atid other places, and thus de|)riTetheilf of 
"8 IraHCi from which they drew the most cod* 
sidpraijle part of ihpir rPTenuea." 

As, however, circumstances which can only be 
e»:l)inated hy each proprietor, someliiiies makes it 
advantageous to plant vines on good soils, with a 
view (o ulitiiin a larger quantity of wine, though of 
an inferior quiilily, so with the same views it is by 
DO meatis uncommon to assist poor soils by the 
addition i^f manure. 

Indeed, in some countries the pruning knife is 
so sparingly applied, and the soil where it grows 
BO rii'h. that the vine setnis lo change the cha-* 
racier of a sliruli for that of a tree. Travellers 
epeak with raplnre« of bowers formed by the vine, 
intertwining ittelf with, and overtopping the high- 
est braiit lies of, the olive and the mulherry ; — of 
thedelightfnl shade of Iheircoulrasled foliage, and 
the refreshing rooInesR of iheirdelieious fruit ; — of 
the richness of that soil, which, in addition to 
these, can bear heavy crops of wheat in the inter- 
vals of their festooned rows; -and of the benignity 
of that clime, where the husbandman sees the 
same field " run o'er" with the gifts of Ceres and 
Bacchus, and with the "amber store" of the olive, 
or the mulberry, from whose leaves the silk wornl 
draws its delicate thread, to aduinister to fai# 



xuty and pride. 
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Of siieh a nature are the descriptldna of iifor« 
than npp traveller throiii;[i Lotnh^rHy, and othet 
parts of llaly, and few could visit the same scenes 
wirhour participating in the feelings by which 
thev were dictat«M. Prn-jpecta of a similar na- 
ture also greet and delight the traveller in many 
provinces of Spain, and even in the moet southern 
districts of France, the vine is found embracing 
the branches of the elm and the almond, and 
hanging its clusters from their highest lops. But' 
it is not in scenes like these that the vine sheds its 
riciiest jufcp — not all the bunches which hang io 
profusion from these lofty trees enjoy the matur- 
ing infliieucp of the sun's rays, and such as reach 
malnrily, are universally found to be destitute' 
of those principles which fermentation converts to 
a generous wiue. 

It is thus possible by culture, to raise the 
creeping vine iibove the highest trees; nay, t<J 
change its twfslpri and deformed stock, to a noble 
trunk, which will vie in longevity with the vener- 
able oak. Evelyn informs us, from Theophrastus, 
of a vine, "which had grown to that bulk and 
" woodiness, as to make a slalue of Jupiter, and 
*' columns in Juno's temple, and that, at present, 
*• it is foHiid that the great doors of the cathedral 
" at Ravenna are made of such vine tree planks, 

Ciicb are twelve feet long, and fifteen 
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•!' inches brOad ; the whole of that country pro- 
*'diicing vines of a prodigious frJ*owih. Such 
" anollier in Margiana, is spoken of by Straho^ 
" that was twelve feet in circiiniferenre, and Pliiiy 
*' mentions' one of 000 years old iu liis time. 
, Vinps of such an age and stature, may form an 
^traction (o tin; naturalist, and the Iravellfr may 
Ibrgethis weariness in tlic bowers forned by (heir 
JDterraarriage wilb (lie olive, hut tiie wine wtiirh is 
:l}e^ calculated to make glad his heart, is tlie pro* 
4wction of a stinted slirnh, and a meagre soil. 
..Accordingly, the cnltivation of the best vine- 
yiardBisdire.oted.notonly to reduce the luxuriance 
pf the plant, biit to allow that which rema<fns a 
$(:anfy nourishment, and to suffer it to l>ear only 
such a quantity of fruil, as it is found capable of 
elaborating to tlie highest degree of perfecttnn. 
. The practical details by which the principles 
fjBtablisbed in the foregoing pages, are applied in 

I jirursHance of this object, form the subject to-be 

I legated of in a sacceeding chaptu-. 
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CHAPTER i^'EOOIfPi 



■ ■ 

Of Vaarietki of Vini$^ and their Prapugalion^hg 

Seed. 

. ■ • ■ ■ • 

♦ ■ 

XHOyGH, liotanically speaktngr there is }jm 
onespecies of. the wine yieldiag \ine^(viiis vinifera) 
^ecau^e th^. specific characters are such oiil^M 
4ire always renewable by seed, yet the differenced 
among it^ varieties are so great, as to make a notice 
of Irhese not the least Interesting, or itliportant 
part pfa.treati^e on their culture. 
,., It i^ however, a division of the /^oik on wht^h 
I center with the greatest diffidence, not onlyotfi 
account of the diversity of opinions I find among 
Jhe French writers*', but of the ntlsatiiifirctorjF 
conclusion to which they all appeal^ to me to have 
come. i 

It. seems to be now agreed among botatilists, 
that '' the only genuine reproduction of the species 
^* of plaints, is by seed ;.al} plants propagated by 
/^ cuttings, layers, or buds, having a determinate 



* I bave met wkk none who faaye treated of it a:t a latin' cEate, 
than that of the first work of Cbaptal, Dussieux, &c. (1801). 
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^^ exietencet in Home of a shorteri in others of a 
^' longer period ; but that these last methods hare 
** the advanlf^e of perpetuating the peculiar qua* 
*♦ Jities of the individual or variety/** 

It would be difficult to reconcile to this prinei« 
pie, the facts which history aud observation afford 
U8 respecting the vine. In all the nol ices which 
history has lett us, of its introduction into France, 
and its culture in that country, as well as in those 
which carry us back to the ages of fable, iu Italy 
smd Greece ; there is, as far as I have been able 
to find, no mention of the propagation of the vine 
by seed. The materials, indeed, from which our 
infonnalion is derived, are scanty and obscure, 
but it is remarkable, that at this day, the unlettered 
ivigneron of France, is scarcely aware that it is 
possible by this method to propagate the plant; 
and those who treat scientifically of the subjiect, 
rather mention it as a fact, which could not weH 
be omitted, than one, from which useful resuks 
might be obtained. 

vThe French writers have never, therefore, ^ re- 
ferred to their propagation by seed, the numerous 
varieties of vines which at this day cover a portion 
of Europe ; nor, indeed, does it appear to be ne- 
cessary, for daily experience shows, that to effect 

♦ SmWi's Intr. Bot. 



\ a^chaois^^ in the phyt^ical ^appearance of theviDe^ 

, and still mdre, in the qualities of its fruits ; it is 

only necessary^ tochdnge the circnmstances ia 

m^hich it is placed, as regards climate, or soil a^d 

' iiitiiatioo« 

' It has been already said, that ' Europe is in- 
' detrted to Asia for the. vine. It would, perhaps, 
bavebeen more correct to say, for itft cul are. 
^The Phenicians brought the knowle^^^ge of this 
into' Greece; and the Grecian Archipt liigo; and 
< tfftisrwards intd Sicily and Italy, in both whidi 
countries it is reported to have previoiisly gfowa 
• wild*. In the time of Roinnlus, it had made 
' little progrieHs : but, under the fostering pfotectiou 
, of Numa; vineyards were extended, and wines pro* 
duced in abundance throughout the Roman- terri- 
tory. In the time of Domitian, it had made 
considerable progress in Francef, for it was one 
of the acts which marked the -imbecility and 
.Ignorance of this- tyrant :(, to order the destruction 
, of all the vineyards of Gaul, because a deficiency 
:in the crops of grain had been attended with a 
^ silperabundaat vintage; as if there were any ana- 
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* See Gibbon's Deeliiie^aiid Fall of the Roman Empire, vol, 1. 
t Gibbon supposes that the Tineyards of Burgundy are as old 
as the a^e of the Antonines. 

«->.:t.lIonlesqiiiML • v'. ^<^- - ^ . •• 



lopy f>etwf<»»i tiie ttro fartn'jies of plants ; of, as^ff 
the best soil fcir iirine hart tiot heeft in thesis daySy 
38 well as not^» (at least lb f^ranc(&)j iAiprapier for 
corn, ■ •' :•-!.■''•■'■■ 

After heinff for ttro centtiries deprived of the 
Wessiittr, if trad to the efnperor Prot)U9 tliat the 
Ganl^ tver<» indebted fof liberty to repfatit the 
tine t and this <^ra is ihipoftant, because to Tl'thfe 
yi-en^b UrifWs rrfer ihe offtin^f thetnosi liiarft'tct 
disfinrtions« vhioh, fortn liirhat they c»II 4he 
fawMes^ faces. Or sprhes pf iheif' tines;^'^-*^ The 
•• plunt^ brought anew through tbe channels of 
^* conmierte, from Sicily and Greece, froth tte 
^» Archipebgo^ and ibe coasts of Africa, becaide 
*« the tjpi^ of ihosfc inndnii^rable varieties, v^lilieli, 
^* even to' ibis day, people the vineyards' iof 

iTo wards the close of the last century, isrfaen tbe 
light of science, which in: France ha;d so'ldng 
beamed on objects Jess important 1o Ismnkmdg 
began to shed aftw scattered rays upon that art* 
iir)i4ch' is, in some degree, tfae bai^is ^f ;ail otberst 
anid inen of gentiisibeg:aii tolhiiik, ibat philosophy^ 
Wifhotit r(>tupromisii)g her dignity*, might co- 
operate with practical experience, in illustrating 
Ih^ business of the husbandmen, it is not'sqrpris' 
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* NotFs molcsse orguciOeiis^ dan* lo seininsqpsi tliditltts 
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Sog^ tbat^o ipt^restin; and important an article 
9$: the. vine, should have attracted particMlar 
atCemion. 

It was to the improvemiejit of ^is branch of 
agriculture, tbatthealtentjonof the Abb6 Rozier, 
fthe Sinclair of France), was in a partjculiir luat^* 
oer direct^ed ; and had not bia career beea cut 
abort, there is every reason tx> believe, that his, 
prbcti^al expel ience*» directed as it was« by scieuf- 
tific knowledge^ would have left his countrymea 
less to eoiquire fpr on this subject. 

The idea had occurred to him^ of foriping aa 
establishment, in which should be brought together 
all the varieties ot vines existing in Fi ance. By 
a comparison of these, he proposed to discover 
how many differed in character, and how Qiany^ 
o«ly io name — how many p08se^sed properties 
es^entiaUy .diflerent, les essences veritablemeni dif^ 
JP'enU^'^md in how many, the slight differences 
^hiclidi^tinguished them from others of the species 

■ " ft t m* ^ '!? ■ ■ ■ ; > I . I » f »i . H" "' ■ ■'■I H I M y I — h*|iyi».ii^^gMaa*^ 

de villes, at^he rndbeureaseiiieiit vgkt idie bease i ceg t^asraiii: 
champ^U'es et aa detail de ces arts utiles que les inait,|res et IfS 
l^giskteurs de la terre cultiyaient de leun.maii^ yic^Mieuses.. 
Voltaire " dUcours de riception d Vacadimi^*^* 

* During tbfi masy yea,rs in which he was engaged on hif 
yoluniinous wprjk on agricuttarej he resided on his paternal estate, 
and is said never to have .iiecoinmeiided any diauj^^ of whijsli bp 
%mi not prueticdply asoertm^ 0kfi nitpw^*^ 
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under which they might be ranked, would disappenr 
. when cultivated under thesamecircumstaiices with 
them. This k(iowledg:e, wiien obtained, was to be > 
made the foundation of more extensive, and more 
useful experiments. He proposed to subjecteach 
species to a course of experiments, on soils of a dif- 
ferent description ; and when the soil, which each 
particularly affecled, and the culture most suitable . 
for it, were thus determined, — to ascertain the de- 
gree of fermentation which each species required^ 
what description of wine would result from ihem 
separately ; what combinations of tliem would 
yield a wine of superior goodness and durability; 
and finally, what species furnished the best brandy, 
and in the greatest qnantity. 

This was not merely a project, for its author had 
proceeded a certain length in forming such an 
establishment, but the aspect of the times was un- 
favourable : the revolution which was then break- 
ing out, did not confine its ravages to tlie crowded 
city, but.made its shock to be felt in the remotest 
village, and it numbered the Abb6 Rozier among 
its victims. * 

Another attempt, on the same plan, was made 
by a different inditidual, but was carried to no 
greater length ; and even the Society of Natural 
History of Bordeaux, failed in carrjing into exe- 
cution the same undertaking, of which they had, 
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pubUshed the prospectus. These failures w^re 
projjabjy owing to the* intricacy, of the subject, 
bb4 the extensive details it inyolved ; ibut,. at the 
time, the question was agitated, it was^the opinion 
of uiaqy, that it would have failed in affording 
such extensive data as Rozier anticipate; Du- 
chesne, ithe professor of botany and agriculture, 
in the Dept. of Seine and Oise,. conceived*, that, 
ff0i9. the known effects of climate, results obtained 
at Bordeaux, would offer nothing conclusive for 
the .vineyards of the north, and. that it would be 
necessary tOchave at least four establishments, if 
not.one in each province, before any thing satis* 
factory respecting the effects of climate, on the 
qualities of the grape could be determinedr He, 
however, allowed that Rozier's first object, that 
of forming a new nomenclature of vatieties, might 
be obtained by the means he proposed. 

The opinion of the authors of Chaptaj-s first 
work, is in accord with that of Dpchesne, as to 
the effects of climate on the qualities of the pro* 
ducet^ the vine; but they think, too, .that these 
effects .are so powerful on its physiology, as to 
make an equal number of establishments neces<- 
sary to obtain a . synonymie^ on which a new 
nomenclature might be founded. 



■^ Aniiales d'A^icultni^, Tern ii. pag^ 420, 



16 VARIETIES FROM CHANGE OF 

A colleclion of (he vines of France has, haw- 

I fiver, iin<ler the adiniuistralinn of Cltaplul, since 

I bfeen made, and tlitre are now in tlie imrtsery of 

[ ihe Luxembourg;, uo fewer Ihao 1-jOtJ fiiffrrerit 

■varieiies, of wlucli, 1000 are so difliiict, as to 

merit a parlicnlar descriplion- 

It was tlius, not witlmui reason, ttiat he arid 
[ liis colleagues, in the tirst work on the vine, 
I should have considered, a8 chimerical, anyatiempt 
]-to procme in one province the wines ()i aaotlier, 
by the transplanlaiion of liie vurieiies which pro- 
lljlnced tliem. " No pl;int," say ihey, " is so sub- 
1^* jeci to vary in its forms, and the quality ot its 
p** products, as the vine. It is, in facl. bo tickle id 
I," its characters, tlmt a difference in llie heal of ihe 
1]" atmosphere, in the nati.reot the soil, or in the 
\^' exposure, suffices in cauriing such uioditiculiunB, 
** as to make it ditiicnit of recognition in its forms 
;* or qualities. Why, besides, seek from a dis- 
^\f* tance the plants which you have so near at 
[■ f* hand ? For Ih^re exists not anj wine district in 
Iv'* France, in which are not found collected, alt the 
■If** varieties which yon wish to obtain elsewhere. 
" They may neither have, it is true, tlie same name, 
I-*** norlliesanie taste, nor the same qualities!. What 
I ■*♦ imports il ? They are there, notwilhKtanding. 
[ *' If it is by the eflect of Iheir degeneraiicui, or 
[ ** regenerat.ion, that they cannot be recognised, 
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' you may expect Ilie same changes on those new 
" irnIiviHiials yon would inlrodtice; you will ex- 
" perietire, in this respect, what has been the 
"experience of a ihon^^aiiH others before you. 
•' Amon^ iHimerous examples, the following is 
*' cited ill preference, because the place whence 
" the proprietor drew his plants of choice, in at no 
•' great distance from that, where he judged pro- 
" per to replant them ; and this is a circumstance 
•' worthy of altenlion. 

*• In 1 774, the Count de Fontenoy, a proprietor 
" in Lorriiiiie, happy in being born with a taste 
"for useful pr»»jectt*, and with wealth to make 
** cosily experiments, fornied the design of estab- 
** lishing a vine> ard of Champagne, on his land of 
" Chauipigneul ; **veral observers, uselessly, re- 
" presented to him, that the soil not being that of 
« Champagne, he would only ohiain the wine of 
" Lorraine. The plants were obtained from the 
" hill of Itheims. and planted on a slope, with a 
•' most happy exposure; no care, no expence was 
"spared, eiiher in the plantation, or culture, of 
" this young vineyard : and the first fruits, in fact, 
," seemed to give some promise of success. They 
" had a differenl taste from those of the neighbour- 
" iDg vineyards, but after seven or eight years, this 
** puticular taste disappeared, and twenty years 
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^* aftarwardfly the vines were only didtiDgoished by 
/' beariiif^- the name of the plant of Rheims.** : ' 

Tbongh Rozier, perhaps, expected too' mndi 
from bis experiments, it can hardly be denbted, 
that were an^ accurate analysis made, of the soil 
and subsoil of the best vineyards, the exact Hear- 
ings of their exposure taken, and a meteorotogf. 
cal journal kept in them for a few years ;— together 
with an exact account of the course of coltivatidti 
pursued, and the management of ihe fermentation, 
•France-might be. able to carry her choice #ines, 
to .a much larger proportion than one tfairty-fifih 
of her whole produce^ to which they areat preicSrt 
confined. \ ^. 

, But, however beneficial such experiments aifd 
establishmeDts , might prove, Jn a ' public prait of 
view, : the individual planter would- probably find 
his . advantage in following the steps which eir- 
perience has shewn, to lead' to a certain degree 
of success/ rather, than in pursuing novel ami 
expensive.measures, in the uncertain ea^iectation 
of a more valuable ret^ufn. 

The substance of what the French writers have 
said on this point, amounts to this z-^Yon: havev 
already, extensive and. excellent vineyards, and 
inthe lapse of ages, each vari^sly has /fonnd out 
ihe? soil : and situa^on which. fiMi it :b6a,V or has 
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fonnd otit the soil and Nitualinn wliich 6tfi it heat, 

or has become naiuralizcd to tlie climate and soil 
■where U grows. Choose your |ilaots from the 
best ill your own neighbourhood, alteml to their 
cultivation, and to the fermenlation of your wine, 
and yon will have the best your land is capable of 
producing. 

Now, though the correctness of this reasoning 
may be questioned, the contluDion to which it 
leads, h moMt probably (he safest; for though 
great ienproveinfots niishi, by judicious trans- 
plantation, be effk'Cted in the French vineyards, . 
the expense and uncertainty may be so ^re-it, as 
to make it not the ioteresit of a private individual 
to attempt them. But the 8itnati(m of the planter 
of New South Wales is different, and it is for his 
assi^ttince that this work is intended. It becomes 
important, then, to examine whether the wines of 
^ew South Wales mny Dot owe much of their 
future excellence to the oHture of the graiien in- 
troduced, and if f^o, how far we can establish 
principles to guide us in the choice. 

However SHiisfactory. then, the reasonings of 
the French writers may appear, when addressed 
to the planter of a country where the vine has 
bi'en cnltivated for two thousand years, before it 
can retrain us from endeavouring to ohiuiu, by 
traB»pla4<ptionf those kinds of grapes which ard 
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celebrated for their produce in other eou^ntries. it 
iDust first be proved, that all th^ var^etie^ of tbje 
viiis vmtfera are the projEjeiiy of one parent ^tocjk,-^- 
that the modifications which each variet> has under'* 
gone, and which constitute it, are ajtogetjier the 
effects of circumstances ;— and, that eacjh kind, 
placed tinder such circumstances, would ac.qujj;^ 
the same qualities which that parept. stock, or any 
Other variety the progeny ot it, would iu tli^ sam.Q 
circumstances ha\e acquired But the vei^ use 
which these writers make of the words esaencef^ 
races, varieties^ Sic. point out diflerenofs of {greater 
or less importance. Now, though our informatioo 
IS not sufficiently exact, to ascertain what are the 
most fickle characters of the vine, it itfevid^nt, 

from the efforts which have been made, to rer 

... J 

duce the subvarieties under certain h,ei||4?, that 
there are certain characters peculiar to sorpe 
which may be traced, where great chaoj^es m 
other respects have taken place ; and in the de- 
scription given, of the principal varieties of the 
vines of France, in Chaptal's first work, the wfords, 
essences primitives^ and caracteres comtanU iuliuiate 
in the stronarest .mjmner, that all the qualities of a 
variety are not equally affected by circufosijraQC^ 
if they do not point to a period, when the varietioi 
were few. but the characters distinct. . TTbe 
itroDgest proof, towever, exists, that whitteyer 
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♦nay have been the orit^^in of the drffehent varieties 

'<>f vines,' some of them have thrbua^ aiies retained 

^icfaBcaGters which distinguished thfem from others. 

Modern physibio^ists «iill xliscQyer,'in more than 

/one kind, tbe chat'aoters under which they were 

jdcseribed by Columella and Baccins ; and the 

distinction they observed, of a species possessing 

a leaf covered -With a downy or cottony substance, 

still forms the prominent characteristic of a variety 

of vines. 

There are many facts, also, to prove, that the 
excellencies of one specieis may be transferred, 
not only to different provinces, but to countries 
immensely distant, provided there is a similarity 
io\' the .climate. In 1420, the wines of Cyprus 
were reputed the best in the world The Portu- 
guese introduced the plants from which they were 
made, into the island of Mi^deira, and the Malme- 
4sey of that island is its produce. It was carried, 
by Pedro de Kimeues, into Spaiti, where it yields 
the Malaga^ and enters largely into the composition 
of tbe best wines of that country. In miitation 
of these exainples, Francis I. of France planted 
two extensive vineyards at Fontainbteau and 
Coney, with plants brought directly from Greece, 
hut these are now indistinguishable among the 
common vines of the country. 
.'Different kinds pf the muscat are also to b^ 



^ 
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£Niiid io nKmt wine roHDtries, where the tespr- 
yatmre 10 soficientljr high, aod the winn 
from it» prodoce are noiversally cateemcd j 
there are varieties of grapes, whi€!h may he meed 
through the finest viueyarda for iheir excfflem^, 
while others are only found where the wines we 
of no reputation. 

While, then, there is no certainty ct obtaining 
the same qualities in a vine after its tranaplanta- 
tion, there is still sufficient probability of its not 
degenerating, to make the trial well worth while; 
and, while it is of great importance to obtain Talu- 
able varieties, it is perhaps still more important, 
io obtain with them, a knowledge of the circum- 
stances in which they were valuable. By assi* 
milating to these, as much ad possible^ tiie cir- 
cumstances of their new situation, the excelleq- 
cies of many may be retained, while others may 
acquire characters for which they were not for- 
merly distinguished; and varieties may aris^^ 
capable of producing a wine different in its cha« 
racter from any hitherto made, and as mueh dis* 
tiogoisbed for excellence as for novelty. 

But these observations only apply to the pro- 
pagation of the plant, by layers, cuttings, or buds, 
for it appears evident to me, that the extreme 
longevity of the vine, and the discovery of various 
methods of lengthening the periods of its exist- 
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bad l^d the Frencji cultivatorH altogether to over*' 
l^okc it/3. propagation by seed.: and, since the date' 
of the works :Which have occasioned these obser- 
vations, the experiuientiS of our countryman, Mr* 
K.night, on the apple, have unfolded principlefit' 
respecting the propagation of plants, whose ap» 
plication has 1^1 ready enriched the cider counties 
of £iigland,, with many new and most valuable 
varietfes of thaV fruit: and for the application of 
which, to the vine, there is the strongest grounds 
founded on ^he general analogy between planti?, 
to. warrant an expects^tion of the most valuable 
results* 

. In prosecuting the experiments, detailed in 
the treatise which he has published oi^ the 
apple and pear"*, this eminent physiologist seems 
to have kept constantly in view, the analogy be- 
tween, tb^ anima) an.d vegetable kingdoms. 

" The effects of cultivation," says he, " on the 
^' animal apd vegetable systems, are extremeljT 
'' similar. ^ change in form, in colour, in size, 
^^ or stature, takes place in each ; and in each, 
*' these changes appear to arise from similar 



* See ^* A Treatise on the Culture of the Apple and Pear, and 
on the Manufacture of Cider and Perry, hy T. A. Knight, Esq* 
F. R. S. and L. S. and President of the Agricultural Society of 
liODdott*— ^JLofu(oii;-^£<mifmaii otul Comp^niy. 
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'Vcauflef^t-^froln a more abiindaiit and regnlaf 
'fsnpply of nourishment titan is afforded in a^tafe' 
** of nature, with a favourable -climate, or pro-^ 
<f tection from the bad effects of an utHraTobral>Ie- 
•*one. The offspring of every plant and auimaf/ 
** when unchanged by cultivation, bears a very" 
** close resemblance to its parents ; bnt amongst* 

V the cultivated kind of each, it is extremely ^va-- 
*^ rious ; still, however, generally shewing some^ 

V similarity to them. By taking advantage of in- 
** cidenlal variations, and by propagating from 

V those individuals which approach nearest to bur 
'f ideas of perfection, improved vifirieties of fruit,* 
** as well as of animals, are obtained. Much at- 
'Mention has, in the present day, been paid to the 
'* improvement of the latter, whilst the former 
•f have been almost entiie!y neglected.** * * * 
•' (p. p. 3, 4, 5th edit;. 

•* The existence of every variety of this fruit 
"(the apple), seems to lie confined to a cer- 
'* tain period, during the earlier parts of which,' 
** only, it can be propagated with advantage to 
V the planter. No kind of apple now cultivated, 
**. appears to have existed more than two hundred 
" years; and this term does not at all exceed the 
«* duration of a healthy tree, or of an orchard, whe^ 
" grafted on crab stocks, and plapted in a strong 
*' tenacious soij. • * t 



. ** In the propagation of animali^, we" can ob- 

^*.tain a succession of offspring produced only 

"according to the usual course of nature; be- 

'* cause, an aninial forms a whole, whose parts 

•'cannot retain life,, when, separated from each 

" other. Tlie less complex, and Jess elaborate 

" organization of vegetables, adiMtts of other modes 

"of propagation ; and a detached part of each 

'V individual, is capable of forniing a plant in every 

" respect similar to that from whiqh it. was taken, 

" and possessed of all. its powers and properties; 

" Vegetable* however, like animal liff, in indivi«- 

" duals, appears to have its limits fixed by nature, 

" and immctrtaiity has alike been denied to the 

•* oak, and to the mushroom ; to the being of a. few 

'' days, and of as many centuries* The general 

" law of nature must be; olieyed, and each must 

** yield its place to a successor. The art of the 

" plauter readily divides. a single tree into almost 

" any number that he wishes, but the character of 

" the new trees, thufif raised, is very essentially 

^^ different front that of a young seedling plaut; 

^^ they possess a preternatpral maturity, and re« 

*' tain the habiis and diseases of titetreef, of whicli 

" they naturally foriued a part. All effi)rts which 

"have hithprtp been made to propagate health^ 

" trees, pt those varii^ties which h^y^ bqen long.ia 

" cultivatioa, ha?e. 1 believe, beeq entirely musuc^ 
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•• cessfal. The grafts grow well for two or three 
^ years, after which, they become cankered and 
^ niossyi and appear, what I consider thein really 
'* to be, parts of the bearing branches of old dis« 
.«* cased trees * (p. p. 6, 7, and 8). 

I bhall not follow Mr. Knight into the details of 
bis experiments, which appear to have been most 
ingenious and m'nute in their application, and most 
satisfactory, wheh viewed in connection with the 
theory he has established upon them, ** that all 
" plants of this species, however pnipagated from 
^* the same stock, partake in seme degree of the 
** same life, and will attend the progress of that 
^' life in the habits of its youth, its mamrity, and 
^* its decay ; though they will not be any way 
^ affected by any incidental injuries the parent 
** tree may sustain after they are detached from it. 
** The roots, however, and the trunk adjoining 
^* them, appear to possess, in all trees, a greater de- 
^* gree of durability than the bearing branches 
^ when the old have been destroyed by accidenti 
** or even by old age. 

- Should the affinity between the apple and the 
Tine, not be considered sufficiently close, to war- 
rant the application to the one species, of the 
principle established respecting the other, the fiict 
may go far to obviate the objection,--^ that, fr6m 
observations made on the frnctificatioa of tt pea^ 
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Mr. Knight drew conclusions, which enabled liim 
to olitaiii tiis nioHl valiialile v:>nelie8 <'f apples 
raised iVnni seed. And. when wecmne lo treat of 
the nmna^emenl of the vine, a« prpsrrihed by the 
French writers, |»«r(iru[ariy as rela(ei« to pruning, 
and the diseanes incident to it, the inference wilt, 
I lliiiik, appt-ar a tnnNl reiisonalile one, that the 
Fn-nch have betn ionf; striigi;Iiiig afcainst the 
eftVcrK <if at;e, in wmM ot iheir varieti*'M ; and that 
to the decay, or ixinieliiin of ;i Viduahte variety of 
griipe. insiy pmbably, with nioretrntip, be imptiled 
the lost, (ir deparlnij; tntne, nf many vineyards 
celebrated ol old, while olliers have acquired, or 
^preserved a merited rcpntalioii, than to wh»l it is 
by llie Frenrli writers jrencrally referred, " the 
*' pniciice (if a Mind rontine, and ihf ignorance or 
" forgelbilness of ihe laws nf iialure." 

There are auihetilic records lo prove the extra- 
ordinary age lo wliirh riiies will altitin ; ami io 
ancient, as well a> modern hi^tory, in.-'lances are 
given nf vint^, which, for ihe'r NtHtnre and longe- 
vity, were the astoi.iHlimenl of Ihe worlil : bill 
.Lord Barnn long ago remarked, thai the liven of 
trees are greally prolnmred, when llicir branches 
ere taken off which could not be the cane with 
those: and Mr. Kiiighl, in the course of hts* ex- 
.perience, has had occasion to infer, that " in the 
* culture o£ tbe apple and the pear, the life of each 
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** ori$cinal tree might be pVolonsred to ihteB tkaiS 
'* its natural period, by robbing it df it» bfintehe^ 
^< lis soon as the qaalitite of its fruits were ktiowv^ 
^* qnd retaining it as a pollard, or more profierly 
<< in the dt ate of shoots in a coppice which is felled 
^* at regolaf periodic \ for these are knOWn to possess 
*' a much (sreater degree of durability, tbaa tbd 
** same kind of trees, when left in the tiatnral staie^ 
^V apd to produce a Vigorous succession of branches 
^* during maiiy centuries." 

It will be seen, iii the passages Of the ulrotk al^ 
teady alluded to^ that dome of the operations^ 
Recommended to renew vines, bear no very distant 
resemblnnce to H^hat is here desciihed \ and when 
it becomes necessary, after 26 or 30 yeatW) (to 
which period only, thjfe life of vines in some dtstiictK 
extend^;, to renew d plant which, niritboiit stich 
aid* is capably of attaining the ag6 of 600 jrears^ 
^hei^e is. little presninption in siipposingi that thf^ 
af e tbe (iriJigeny of a. parent which was prodooad 
in a very remote a^ ; aad still less, in dedimng 
the inference already Mated, that the French bad 
been led altogftbei' to overlook their propagatiail 
by seed. ... y-. 

Ifi thfed, firotii the fickle and fugaciotis ctiarftctmi 
of the Vibe^ there ifi jel rii^k that a valuable variety 
taay lose its desirable properties^ when- Vn^m^ 
(slanted id a ni^w oUmata^ tbip gilatificaaoil 4lft 
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forded by success in the expenmeiit, is still liable 
to be checked by the fear, lliat that variety is bor- 
dering on decay and disaolntion. and may only 
survive for a few years, to reward the enterprise 
aud indiislry of its introducer. 

Superadded to these cnnsiderations, there is 
this, that out of a considerable iiiiiuiier of varieties 
already introduced, only two have been found 
efiertually to hear ihe climate of New South 
Wales. 

The plants, indeed, grow hixtiriantly, and pro- 
duce fruit in abundance; bnt, before arriving at 
maturity it is very generally attacked by disease" 
or blight. It would seem, that notwith'^tanding 
the astonishing facdity with which the vine 
changes its qualities, when in transplantation, it 
experiencee the elfects of a slight chatige of cli- 
mate or soil, there are changes so violent, that' 
few of its varieties possess the power of altering ' 
their habits sufficiently to endure them. It is a ' 
curious fact, that in attempting to introduce into ' 
America the vines of Europe, obstacles of the 
same nature should have presented themselves. 1 
have been favoured with the perusal of a memoir ' 
made to John M'Artbur, Esq. by a native of ' 
Switzerland, who had been engaged in such an 
undertaking, from which it appears, that his efforts 
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Were Qoiformly disappointed .by the €flfects;of> 
blight on the fruit of every variety,; with the 0x7; 
ception of one, so indifferent iu its quality, p«l> 
almost to have escaped bia uotice ; but/rom whicb.1 
alone, he was at length, after ihe repeated failures., 
of the others, reduced to. hope for any degree of 
success. '\\] 

The varieties, to which those vifho have ex-; 
pe|*ienced the failure of the others in Netif South 
Wales, are now confining their attention, aresupr; 
posed to be the Miller's Burgundy (ihe meudi^r 
of the* French) and the claret grape, and another^ 
nearly similar to it^ which some suppose to be the- 
same, and others to be the ramonat, the; grape. > 
which produces port wine. To have acquired' 
and naturalized thesieto theclimateofNe,w South ^ 
Wales, is an important point gained, and rejSectsi : 
honour vipon those gentlemen to whom the colony i^t : 
indebted for them; but, several years of experience 
are still wanting, to ascertain to wbat e:i^ten(i they^ . 
retain their valu^ble>properties ; and thoi^h.tfeieliey > 
in their highest degr^e^ should be 'pr€>se])ytidy'it\ 
should ;still only a^t as a stimulus to; add.ti>.tb€W-^ 
number^ by the introducdonr'^f a greaterfuwtabcc '. 
of varieties. It might al^so be^wwth wUle:toiifi^ > 
certain bo?v far a differeat^ tp^tmeti,^ mightiaviiiL'' 
la. jpri^^rTifi^ from blight; liuMfe vark|tie» dal^ftii 
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tb it. It Is cummon, fof iitstttrtce, m Madeira, 'to 
train the viues oVer a h6riz6(ital tpelH», and to 
dhadc tbel»rancl(es beiieatli, by tlie foliiig^ wliich 
the treltis sijpp6rts. Tliat this tr^atiiient might 
proTe effectual, may with grieat probability beift- 
ftrred, from the complete preservation of (^dSe 
biiudies of the brightiiig varieties, which are eo- 
rfosid, itnd allowed lo swell and ripen, in paper 
bag!t. It is certain, that in the present state bf 
onr knowledge on ihe sabjecl, no experiment is 
uuiiiiportant, fvHih which there is the most distatit 
prospect of dt^riving tiseful results. But all the 
facts we are acquainted with, seem to nie to point 
out in the etrongest manner, the importance of ob- 
taining trew varieties from seed, aiid I shall, there- 
fore, <|Hote at some length from Mr. Knight, a 
description of the methods he found most success- 
ful rn Ofhtainiiig new varieties of apples from steed, 
in the hope, that many may be led to apply the aaiije 
principles to the vine, from the conviction, that at 
no distant day, the wine of New South Wales 
may be equal in importance, to the cider of 
£ngkind, with all the improvement it is suscep- 
tible Dt frbiu tfa£ labddrs bf this iageniotifi ^tiifo- 
sopftbr^^ ■■■■■■ ■ '' ■■-■■'' : ' ' 

V' When I tti^t begfin to suspect,*" (says Mr. 
Kbight, p. 30) " that Ot'y endeavours to propagi^ie 
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'^ the olH froits woold not be saccessfol, I selected 
^' the seeds of some of the best kinds, with an in- 
*' tentioD to propagate uew ooes; but I sooo foond 
*^ that many of the young plants, (particularly 
'* those of the golden pippin), ivere nearly as much 
^* diseased as the trees which produced them. I 
^ several times raised three or four plants, from 
'' seeds taken from one apple, and when this had 
<< been pmduced by a diseased tree, I have .had 
^* not only as many distinct varieties as there 
'^ were seeds ; but some were much diseased, and 
^^ others apparently healthy* though the seeds 
*' were sowr* in t|)e same soi), and the plants afler*. 
** wards grew within two feet of each other, in the 
*' same nursery Grafts having been inserted from 
^' each, retained the habits of the tree from which. 
** they were taken. 

^' Few, however, if any of them, appeared to 
<^ possess a sufficient degree of vigour to prMoise. 
*• me much success in their cultivation, (except in 
" very favourable situations), bhould their fruit be 
** such as answered my wishes. . « 

Ha vingHbefore observed, that .all the old fruitA 

were free from disease when traiped to a souUi; 

wall, I thought it not improbable that s^edlijog 

plants, raised from; them, would be. equally 
't healthy; and that this wo«ld not < he U||i:^l»I 
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"advantage attending this mode of propapation) 
** as tlie trees in this situalion would enjoy all the 
" benefits of a better climate, wliilst their hlo.«soni4 
" being expanded before those nf the neighbouring 
^' orchards, would escape all chance of being im- 
*' pregnated by the farina of inferior kinds. WitK 
•' a view !o try the effects of this experiment, I 
" prepared stocks of the best kind of apple I 
" knew, which could be propagated by cutting 
" and after planting tlietu against a south wall itl 
" extremely rich mould, I grafted them with tli6 
" stile gulden pippin, and a few other fruits, whose 
- " time of ripening suited the situation in which I 
*' wished to plant. 

" In the course of (he ensning winter, the young 
" trees were dug up, and (their roots having heeft 
" retremihed ), were again planted in the same 
" pbvcee. This mode ol treatment had the desired 
*' effect of making aolue of them pruduce blossoms 
" at two years old. 

" I suffered only one or t*o frnits to remaiiS 
" on each tree, which, in conserjuence, attained 
" nearly three times their conitiKm size, with fk 
" rery high tl^ree of maturity and perfecltonj, 
" and the appearance of llie planta )' raised from 
** their r^eeds^ so much excelled any I had formerly 
*' obraincd A'oni the H<ime fruits taken from Ihd 
" orchard, tbal> I think, 1 can confideotly reooiK- 
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r*fiDend the nietljod 1 have adopted. I bad 

f V chosen fruits possessintj; excellencies and defects 

M'of oppOHile kiiida, with a wish to see either 

I *' through the industry of the bees, or my own, 

|*'lhe effects of a process similar to what is 

tf called, by breeders of animals, crossing; the 

f •' breed. This cuusistK in propiijjalins I'rom ma'es 

• and females nttt rebilecl to each other, and is 

'certainly necessiiry, in those animals at least, 

\ f iri which strength nnd spirit cnn^itilnfe excelleii* 

" cies, tti prevent their degenerating. The experf- 

" nipnt was easily maile, and ttie singnhir effects 

" 1 had seen prodnctd by similar means on olhef 

"plants, left ne no reason lo d^mht that some 

'* effect would be prndnced in this. The good 

, ** and the ill effects, which fnltow the pri'ceso of 

** crossing the breed nf plants, are perfectly siinilat 

,*' to those which have been obi-erved smiong ani- 

,■' nials. If the male and female be taken from 

*• two permanent varieties of different characlers, 

." the immediate efft-pring will present a mixKire 

f* of both characters in nearly an eqnal proportiort^ 

,V hnt the progeny of this offsprini; wtII be ex- 

,;•• tremely various. Some will tj.ke nearly the 

I*' form ef their male, antl others of (heir female 

\*' ancestry, and it will be lone befi.re a new per- 

."minenl character is acquired. In perennial 

KelableSf the progress of variation and de- 
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" geoeracy may he arrested, when an individual 
•' answerms: our wisheM lias heen obtained ; as this 
** individual, by the art of the planter and grafter, 
"may be divided and nudtiplied to aliuost any. 
"extent. My experience indnces me to believe, 
" that the tfiV-crs of < rossing, lend strongly to sti-' 
" niiilHtethemriiwih of the ufi-'priug, Imtli of plants 
" and animals ; but that, amongst animals, crosses 
" should be made only between breeds bearing a 
" good deal of resemblance to ewnh other, or be- 
" tween diffi rent families of the same breed. 

" From tlie open strncture of llie blossomsi of 
" vegetables, anrl from ihe numerous iribes of in- 
" 8ec^^wl)ichfeedoatllei^hltney,orfa^ina, asexual 
'* inlercourse iim>'t, of necessity, take place be* 
" iween neighbouring |)lant8 of (he same species . 
" and i am iiinch more disposed to attribute this 
" intercourse to the intention, than to the negli- 
" genre of natnre. 

" My wishes were, of course, fo correct the 
" dtfecis, and to combine Ihe txrellencies of the 
" best fruits ; and I was not wilhont hopes, that 
/the offspring would possess a gi'eater degree of 
«• strength and vigour, as it is known to do in cul- 
" ttvated animals. A few days, therefore, before 
" Ihe blossoms expanded, oj ihe kinds from which 
" 1 wished to propagiiie, I opened the petals, and 
<* destroyed the males in all the blossoms^ whicb I 
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*' suffered to remain of one k hid, taking grfeat Care 
** to leave the females nniiynred ; and when these 
" blossoms were fniiy expanded, 1 impregnated 
*■* half of them with farina (aketi from another kind 
" Of fruit, leaving the oilier half to the care of the 
*' bees, which were collected itt great numbei-s, 
"owiiig to the scarcity of flowers at that Season, 
•* and passed busily from one blostttmi trt another. 
" I had soon the satisfaction to observe, that eVery 
" friiit which I had impregnated, grew hlpidfy, 
" whilst half of those on ihfe other tree, which had ' 
" reniained in iheir natnral state, fniled, with 
«( evifrj one of thos^ left to the care of the bees ; 
" whence I was disponed to conclnde, that these 
" insecls weKe tint so good carriers of the farina of 
" plants, as is, I believe, generally snpposed by 
" natninlists ; but in subseqnent experiirtents, 
*' where the blossoms Of the neighbouring trees 
*' have been mure numerous, 1 have had reason 1o 
** draw a different conrlnsinn. 

" The plants I have ut»tained from the fruits, on' 
** Which this eSper'inenl has been infide, are ter- 
*• tainly rtiirch the most promising I have yet sf«nr 
•' Some nf these possess ihe character of the fnals 
" ptirent. o'lhers that of tlie female; in sonie, that 
** of lioth a[»pears to be blended, and in oihers, I 
*• do liot disting't/if^h that of either. Many o£ 
j"tfaem appear to be perlctitly fr ee from bereditai 
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*\ disease and debility^ and the fruit of some of 
'* them is not in any degree inferior to those from 
** which it derived its existence. Hvery seed^ 
^* though several were taken from the same apple, 
** has afforded a new and distinct variety ; and 
some of these grow with more luxuriance thac^ 
others ; and the fruits produced by the different 
plants^ possess very different degrees of merit* 
** An estimate may, in some measure, be made of 
their good and bad qualities, at the conclusion 
of the first summer, by the resemblance the 
^^ leaves bear to the highly cultivated, or wild 
*' kinds, as has been remarked by the writers on 
" this subject, of the 17th century." 

It thus appears, that the state of the plant from 
which the seed is taken, has the strongest influence 
in forming the character of the seedling plant pro- 
duced from it, and that it is of the utmost import- 
ance, that, when plants are to be propagated by 
seed, the parent should be in the healthiest state, 
and the fruit in the highest degree of perfection. 
Another principle should also be borne in mind, 
viz. that '' the planter must ^seek those qualities in 
the parent tree, which he wishes to find in the 
future seedling plants f and on reading the fol- 
lowing passage^ it will readily occur, that the 
most valuable, qualities of a grape, unfiit.to bear 
the climate, may, by crossing, be united with, that 
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quality, in a variety which perhaps possesses few 
others to recommend it. "The most effective 
" method/' says Mr. Knight, p. 42, " I have been 
** able to discover, of obtaining such fruits as 
«* vegetate very early in the Spring, has been by 
** iutroduciug the farina of the Siberian cral.," 
(a plant which still retains, in England, the habit 
which it possessed in its native clime, (^blossom- 
ing on the first appearance of spring), " into the 
** blossom of a rich and early apple, and by 
** transferring, in the same manner, the fariua o^ 
*^ the apple to the blossom of the Siberian crab. 
*' The leaf and habits of many of the plants I 
'^ have thus obtained, possess much the character 
** of the apple, whilst they vegetate as early in 
'' the spring as the crab of Siberia, and possess, 
" at least, an equal power of bearing cold ; and 
" I possess two plants of this family, which are 
•* quite as hardy ais the most austere crab of our 
*• woods ; and are, I think, capable of affoirding 
•' ciders t)f much greater merit than any which 
'"have yet existed.^ 

In the large quotations, which I have thus taken 
the liberty of making from Mr, Knight, the process 
he recommends, as well as the principles on which 
it is founded, are so perspicuously described, that 
U would be presumption in me to attempt adding 
^aoy thing in explanatloa; but, as many mayl^e 
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desirous of making the experiments*, who are aU 
together ignorant of botany, it may not be amiss 
to observe, that each of the sniaU flowers, •op 
biossomsbf the vine, contains five stamina, or male 
parts of the plant, and one pistil, or female part. 
Thes6 are so called, because iheir conjunction is, in 
most cases, necessary for the formation, and in all 
cases, for the perfection of the fruit. The male 
parts are small awlshaped filaments, surrounding 
the female, which they rise above, and spreading a 
little outwards ; their extremities, called antherae, 
are covered with the pollen or farina. From the 
smallness of the flowers of the vine, the operation 
will, of course, be more diflicult and nice than in 
the apple; but every thing will yield to care and 
perseverance. 



^ot. 



* I have observed, that at -the last meeting of the Agricultural 
Society of New South Wales, some dissatisfaction was mani* 
fested, on the part of some of the members, at the manner in 
which the premiums were distributed. I hope it will not be 
taken ill« if one who is as yet a stranger to iheir body, though 
not to all its members, should suggest the application of bume of 
the funds, intended for premiums, to the advancement of the ob« 
ject here recommended. 

Such stimuli, would appear to be afforded with peculiar pro- 

.priety, to objects whicb^ though most beneBcial to thepubhc« 

and likely, eventually, to be so in a very high degree to the 

individual, are yet new, and of more disUnt aod less obvioat 

lid vantage. 
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Speerhly, wlio has very etrenuoiisly recom— 

ilieiidGtl tlie altempt lo raise new varieties of vines 

by seed, and who seems lo have had a very clear 

idea of llie advantage whirh Mr. Koip-hl's experl- 

meiils have since ascertained to be obiainable bjr 

[ * iiiixliire of varielies, affirms, thai by judicious 

I piana<;ement, seedling vines will bear fruit the 

I 4hird or fourth year. There will, therefore, be no 

I great loss of time in ascerfaiuing the qualities of 

I itheir fruit. The mrinageineiit be prescribes, is 

exactly the same as that fiir a cutting. 

As soon as the wood of the seedling plant is 
I ffipe, Iboiigh the quality of the fruit is not ascer- 
itflined. it will he advantageous lo plant a few cut- 
itings from it ; that, if it should turn out a valuable 
variety, a greater quantity of plants may be the 
sooner obtained. 

It is, however, one of the strongest facts which 
support Mr. Knight's theory, that he has fiiund it 
inipossiljie to anticipate Ihe natural period of a 
seedling, apples bearing, by grafting a cutting from 
-it (in a bearing tree ; and it is, tlierelnre. most pro- 
"bable, that it would be equally unsuccessful with 
the vine. 

The lenglh at which 1 have treated this part of 
tbe subject, has swelled (he chapter to a size dis- 
proportionate to the other divisiims of the woffct 
but not to ttie opiuioD 1 have of its importance. It 
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i«^ In fa<it, the foundation on which a SGrcGesgful 
eoUivalion Of the vine, in New South Wales, musti 
be raised ; and a point which, if attended to in 
tiinei may save the expenditure of immense sums 
in a nugatory manner, and determine, not only the 
degree of success which may attend the cultiYatton 
Of the >ine« but in a great measure the expense at 
which that success must he purchased. 

The following notice of the principal Varieties 
of vines cultivated in France, is preceded by si 
tahle of the chara(*ters by which they are described. 
These are drawn from the leaves and fruit, as beiuji; 
less liable to change than some others, such as th^ 
distance of the knots, the colour of the bark, &r. 
The leaf is always understood to be perfect, and 
of the lai^est size. 

£ach variety has a different name, in almost 
every province or district wkene it is cultivated. 
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The iitaMrtV/ow Atf/i/; or forward tnaurillon. It is 
the earliest variety of the climate ; its berries take 
a black colour long before their maturity; they 
are small, round, and not close ; their skin is hard 
and thick, the pulp dry and fibrous ; its juice is 
almost insipid ; the bunches and leaves small ; 
the leaves of a bright green on both surfaces, and 
terminated by a large and broad indentation. 
Excepting in Frovence, it is not cultivated, having 
BO other merit than precocity. 

The meimieTj or miller, called also mealy man- 
rillon ; its leaves are covered with a white cottony 
matter, whence the name; it seems an improved 
variety of the preceding : its berries are black, 
large, and rather close in the bunrh, which is 
short and thick; its leaves are three lobed, havings 
besides, two divisions which, if a little deeper, 
would form two semilobes. 

The -whiie savaguienf only differs from the pre- 
ceding in the colour of the fruit, and the greater 
size of the bunch ; the grapes are also larger, and 
more oblong; the two lower lobes of the leaf, hav6 
also a more decided character. 

The maurillon^ or pineau of Burgundy. It is 
more than probable that it takes it name from its 
black colour, or colour of the moor; because 
many black grapes, of a different kind, are also 
called maurillon ; the best vineyards of Burgundy 
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9jre chiefly composed of (his grs^pe ; the buiich is 
only of a middling ^i^e, and the grapes not large 
i}Of close OQ th^ bunch ; the bark is reddish, the leaf 
lightly divided into five lobes, and very regularly 
indented round the edges ; it does qot annoupc^ 
miicb vigour of vegetation. 

The white marillon has a longer branch thaa. 
the preceding; the berries are almost rouadt and. 
qompose a bunch of little clusters ; the leaf, wjth-*. 
out being entire, is not lobed, but is very distiqictly 
indeqted round the edge; its. upper surface is 
green, and its under whitish ; it is supported by ^ 
Ijirge and red petiole. 

The franc pineau, the morillon par excellence, . 
The bunch is short and rather conic ; the berry 
oblong, and close to the bunch-^of a carnation 
;red at th^ orifice; the wool is slender, long, and 
iqclined to red : the Uitots distant froni each other, 
and when the wood is cut traasversely, ^ reddish 
colour is observeable in it ; the petiole of the leaf 
is lopg, the leaf short, red, and semilobed oq two^ 
sides— -delicately iqdented rouqd the edge ; its 
colour is rather a deep green on the upper, ^qd 
pale oq th^ under surface, i^nd both surface^ 
covered with down ; it produces little, but the 
taste of its fruit is e^^cellei^t, and the qiost delic^t§ 
wiqes of Burguqdy are inade from it* 

The black Burgundy, (BQrguignon noir), Thid 

N 
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tariety Is also one of the black morinons ; by 
fhe form of its berry, it has some analogy with Ibe 
preceding, but it is less oblnng in proportion to its 
, size, and much less close to the biiucb, tlie talks' 
of which are red ; the wood inclines (o brown' 
and is closelj knotted ; the leaf is obtuse towards 
the point, and slightly divided into fiVe parts, 
rPfialarly indented ; its petiole is short, and 
very i-ed ; the hunch has a winged foimj is' 
sLouMered. 

The white ^tirc*. The bunch is short, tiriecjtially' 
fbrnied, aud of a middling size ; the berries rouiid;^ 
father close, and of a sweet perfumed taslfe ; its' 
colour is greyish, and it is thought to he a variety 
of the Jrajic pineau ; it is not now so much culti- 
vated as formerly. 

The snimignon. This, as well as the preceding,, 
was much more cultivated formerly; its strong 
perftuue gaie a peculiar characler to the wine 
made fruui it, but producing little, its plantation 
has been discontinued ; its bunch is short, rather 
small'tlian large, of a whitish colour, inclining to' 
yellOw, and of an amber colour where exposed to 
the sun ; towards its rtialurily, it is covered witK* 
small hrifk red epcts, which are characteristic of* 
it ; its leaf is not lobed, hut very deeply and regu- 
larly indented, and forms three large scollops to- 
wards its top. 
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Black and white Roehelle. It b very cotnmon ia 
the north east of France, bnt is not ih reqneM 
among those \s\xo prefer qoality to quatitfty of 
produce; its leaf is divided into five Jobe-s tfa« 
tipper more large than the inferior ; the iM^rder 10 
deeply indented.; it has a long footstalk; it'id of a 
fine gre^n on . the upper surfa,ce, and whitiKh.and 
cottoqy beneath \ it is remarkable for tb6 tiegatice 
of its form. 

The ieinturier, or dyer. This Tariety pnraess^^ 
characteristic mark$> not only in tb^ form of 1(0 
fruit and leaves^ but in the very dl^p red colotit 
of it^ expressed juice, and the almost carnation 
colour which its leaves assume, long before the 
maturity of the fruit ; its buocH is uHeqoaU and 
vinged ; it is terminated by an imperfect cone ^ itk 
berries are round and unequal; its leaf id deeply 
indented^ and divided into five lobes ; it hsis some*^ 
tbing rustic in its appearance^ It i^ only ciilti*^ 
¥ated for colouring wines ; fermented separately^ 
it affords a harsh and ill taftted liquor. 

The ramonat has some reseiublanCe to the preM 
ceding^ as to the colour of its juiee, but it \» a moch 
s^uperior fruit, aud yields much better wine;, the 
berries and bunch ar^ larger^ and the wootd 
stronger ; the leaf wider, and in one variety two* 
lobed, in another fbiip lobed. 

The pearl gra^ The berry of tiMs variety is 
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oblon;^, haviog a long petiole ; the btinch is fbrdiejl 
of many little clusters ; from its appearance^ one 
Vonld say, thiatitcoiild, with difficulty, support its 
weight I it has an elongated appearance ; the leaf 
would be very regutarly indented, if, besides^ tile 
two lobes which divide its upper part, it had not 
d semilobe on the upper part of the right side. 
' The nw^/fer; or while mertuiir. This grap<&, 
i^hbse bunch bears, at first sight, a strotig resent- 
blance to the chapelas, frequently gt)es by its 
Bianfe^ though different from it in many respects* 
The colour which it contracts, on the side exposed 
to the sun, is rather reddish than yellow; its 
yourig leaves have not that beautiful rosy colour 
ibr which those of the chapelas are remarkable \ 
its berries are round, plump, and separate, and 
ripen well even in the north of France ; its juic6 
is sweet and agreeable; the leaf is Very deeply 
divided,' and has a common petiole, half red, whic}i 
, separates into five reddish glands; it is divided 
into five very deep lobes, and very much broken 
in its circuknference ; of a pale green colour aboVe, 
Whitish belciw, and covered with a light down. 
' There is a variety of this, little different in th6 
form and quality of its fruit, but very much so in 
its leaf ; it has two semilobes in its upper part; 
its lower part is only divided by two cuts, a little 
deeper than the rest of the indi?nting* 
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IChe green RocheUe. The bunch of this variety 
is of a iniddliDg size ; the berries have a soft skin, 
and are close ; even at its highest degree of ma* 
turity, it has an acid sweetish taste which Js not 
agreeable. It almost always produces with a 
^ind of abundance, and is reputed very ad van- 
tagepus for the manufacture of brandy. The leaf, 
divided into two principal lobes, besides two 
semilobes, is very thick; its upper surface is 
darkish green, its under surface ash coloured, and 
tovered with a very short down; the wood, is ' 
yellow, and closely knotted ; the petiole, red, shorty 
iand round, is terminated by five glands, the middle 
one n)uch larger than the others. v 

The Rochelle blonde ; or fair Rochelle, whiclf 
beems to be a degeneration of the preceding, has 
billy two lobes in the upper part of the leaf; the 
t6^er part is entire; the colour of its foliage, a^ 
ivell as of its fruit, is of a much lighter green. : ' ., 

The large muscadet. There are two kinds of 
the muscadet enfumi^ or smoked; the large, and 
small; the leaf of the first has a largf petioleg 
which parts into five glands ; the upper surface it 
of a dark, and the under of a whitish green, but 
tvithout down ; all its edge is lightly indentec^ 
but there is only one deep division on the righ^ 
liide; the dtaik of the buuch is not stroi|§;; the 
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Vrry is of an umlecidecl colour, between white 
and a light rose colour. 

The leaves of the Htlle mnscadft are pmaTIer 
they are lobed nn their upper part, and the inden- 
tation of their border is more acute; ii i8,als<> 
called muscadine. 

The round leaf. The berries of this variety are 
rather obltmg, and so close in the bunch, that, in 
fertile soils, it is not uncommon fo see the li-ast 
adherent fall to the ground to pi vr place to others; 
the matnrily of the fruit is aun' unced by the 
yellow colour by which it is gilded; its leaf is 
large, not' lobed, and its petinle is divided into 
three principal glands ; it is of a paler green below 
than above, and is covered with a very fine down. 

The white gouet ; or govais. The bunch of 
this variety is large, and composed of larger 
grapes in general than those of the muscat, to 
which it would have ipore resemblance, if the 
berries were closer on the bunch ; the leaf is en- 
tire, or unlobed, but is deeply and unequally 
mdented; it is (supported by a grey apd sl^iuieif, 
Ibotstalk. 

''The black gam^. This variety almost every 
where produces abundantly, but its prndnce is oi, 
divers qualities; in certain soils, and under certain 
latitudes, it concurs happily to the formation of 
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the best wiaesi la other pki^es it ha» been ex^ 
tirpated for its bad qualities. Ey^ty thing in tbd 
s^aoi^ aD»ouiiee& the siehefit Yegeta4i(ta i tiye.^ood 
is large, the knots ddstant^ but aUc^ fairg)&9 the leal 
thick, of a deep green, not lobedy seolloped iti^ 
large divisions, and tliese ifregu?l»rly indented f 
ihe peduncule and petiole large and frtrong^ 
. The little gam£ resembles the good morilloo im 
the form of its bunch, and of its berries, but it hasl 
neither its taste nor sweetness (. it is very'bki^k ; 
two seroilobes divide its leaf into three pants; tlie 
indentation of the upper is more unequal thhn that 
of the lower div^ision. 

l^he mansard. The bunch of this Variiaty is of a 
considerable size, and is of a regular pyrautidica'l 
form. It is not uncommon to ^ee it nind or tea 

* 

inches in length, and four or five in diameter ; the 
berries are large, and middling close ; the wood i» 
strong, and brown or blackish \ the Itof largest 
thick^ very green, andlighlly indented in propor-! 
tion to its size. 

I'he murleau. This ^ari^ty arfnouncds much 
vigour, by the strength of its wobd^ and of its* 
knots; the leaf has nothing e^ttraondiiiaryid itsr 
proportions, but it is lobied in its upper part, aiid: 
very remarkable for the delicacy and loeqiiaUtyidft 
the indentation of its border ; the bunch is wlinged.* 
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or shouldered, and is of a fine velvet black ; its 
berries are rather close towards the base. 

The gilded, or golden ehapelas. The bnticfa ia 
lai^e, and formed of unequal berries, with* a hairtf 
skiri; when ripe, their colour is yellowish, and 
the side exposed to the sun takes an amber colour; 
the leaves are very deeply indented, and the 
indentations are large and wide ; the petiole vibry 
long. 

: A subvariely of the ehapelas, is the blanquette 
or dimre; it is an excellent eating grape, btit 
yields bad wine. 

The red ehapelas^ is also a variety of the pre* 
ceding; the bunch and the berries are smaller; 
the sides exposed to the sun are tinged with a red 
colour, but of a clea(r green on the shady side! 

The musked ehapelas. The berry is round, and 
almost as large as that of the gilded ehapelas, bqt 
is not amber on the nunced side; and, in its perf<^t 
maturity, it preserves its light green colour; its leaf 
is also smaller, but of a deeper green ; it is deeply 
indented, and ha.s a long footstalk ; the ehapelas 
ripens perfectly, even in the north of France, audi 
the fruit is excellent, but it is no where renitirk**' 
able ior yielding a good wine. The musked is 
fifteen days later in ripening than the gilded 
ehapelas. 
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The ciotut, or Austrian grape. If this rariety 
were classed by the colour anil taste of its fruit, it 
would be ranked with the chapelas ; when under 
the same exposure, it ripens at the same time; Ihe 
bunch is smaller, and the berry less round than 
those of the chapelas ; it is remarkable for its 
palm-like fringed leaves, which are divided into 
five parts ; they have a common petiole, which 
divides into five parts, and extends to tbeextremi- 
■tics of the leaf. 

Another variety is called also persillade, from 
the resemblance of its leaves to those of parsley 
(parsil) ; it is also distinguished from the pre- 
ceding, by the red colour of its fruit. 

The white muscat. The berries of this variety 
are large and oblong; they take an amber colour 
on the side exposed to the suu ; the bunches are 
long and narrow, and terminate in a point, the 
berries being very cloise ; it is only in the southera 
districts of France that it attains to maturity; its 
leaf is of a deeper green than that of the chapelas, 
and is very distinctly divided into five parts, the 
indentations of its edges being irregular. 

The red muscat. This has the merit of ripening 
more easily than the preceding, because its berries 
are less close on the bunch ; its flower is, how- 
^ ever, extremely delicate, and is frequently abortive j 
it has less pertume than the white muscat; the 
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bunch is elongated, and supported by a Very long 
footstalk ; the berries, exposed to the sun, are of a 
very bright red, approaching to purple; the leaves* 
vrhich resemble those of the preceding, redden 
towards autumn. 

The violet wuscaL The leaves of this variety 
correspond exactly with those of the whitejBUdcat; 
the berries are large, and rather long; their skin is 
hard, and of a deep violet colour, and covered 
with a mealy substance. This is the black Con- 
staiitia of the Cape.- 

The muscat of Alexandria. This variety has a 
very Htroiig flavour of musk, when ripe, but it 
scarcely ripens even in the most southern pro- 
iiinceH of France; it has little resemblance to the 
other varieties of the muscat, its leaves.being quite 
free from 4he deep divisions which distinguish 
them; the indentation of its border is almost 
nothing, but the scollops (larger indentations) are 
very remarkable,, and very acute; the berries are 
large, oblong, and regular, rather more swelled 
below, than at the iuaertipn of the stalk ; without 
being pre^<*d upon each other, they form very fine 
bunchis ; a titie amber colour indicates their per- 
fect maturity. 

The gra|)e of Maror^ or A/fican grape. The 
berries are unequal, of the form of a heart, and of 
an undecided violet colour; they compose very 
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lai^e bunches; all the plant announces a most 

* • • 

vigorous vegetation; t^he stalks are stron:;, and 
the leaves large; they are deeply divided, and 
surrounded by a deep and acute indenlaition. In 
the climate of France, it is destitute of quality. 

The comichon. The form of this grape is re- 
markable ; it is crooked, and pointed towards the 
extremity, whence the name cnniichon, fa little 
horn) ; if, however, bears more resemblance to a 
fish's bladder, than to any other object to \^hich 
it can be compared ; it is frequently near two 
inches in length, and three fourths of an inch in 
its thickest part, where it bears two seeds, termi- 
nated by a point; and nearly as long as the diameter 
of the berry ; the reunion of several small clusters, 
on long footstalks, forms a bnnrh of no great 
volume ; the leaf of this variety is large, and al- 
most entire; the indentations of the edge very 
unequal ; the fruit turns yellow when ripe. 

The white Corinth grape, 'called also /i/»/)e, and 
paperiUe ; the bunch is winged, long, and formed 
of small berries which do not press upcMi each 
other; the skin is mealy, and coloured like the 
chapelas on the side exposed to the sun ; the leaf 
is large and cloth-like; its upper surface is of a 
light green, and its under surface covered with a 
cottony matter ; it is divided into five parts, but 
the divisions are not deep ; its edge rather cut 
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than indented, presents long and acute points ; 
the Corintti grape is destitute of seeds. 

The name of paperille was given by the Greeks, 
and after (hem by the llaliaiis and Spaniards, to 
those kinds, of which they twisted the stalk to 
allow them to dry upon the stock. 

What, in France, ia called the Corinth grap^ 
difft-rs very materially from the original Coriolb 
grape, which is cultivated so largely in Zante, for 
|ts dried fruil», known in England under (be 
name of Zante currants. 

The verjuice. It is so called in the northern and 
central departments of France, because, it never 
ripens its fruits. It is also called Sorddnis. 
The variety most resembling it, in the vicinity of 
Bordeaux, is called ptimetus and c/ialnpe, but it 
jipens so perfectly, that the .berry fri-quenllj de- 
taches itself from the bunch, before (lie vji^lage. Its 
berries are oblong, and very large, and compose 
small clusters, which, by (heir reunion, make 
very lai^e bunches : the leaf is large, almost 
round, and very sensible of (he ^Qecls of irnet,; 
And it is, perhaps, to this extreme flelicacyibat its 
lidle ripeness, iu countries where the frosts .fln 
early, is to be attributed. 

A vine, from a s«ed of this variety, pitted 9lfuif 
years agn, in the well kuoxrn garden of the cl^va* 
lier Jausoo, at Cbaillot, near Fari^, hfts pt^duc^^ 
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a variety, whose fruit reaches the highest maturitj^^ 
and is of an excellent quality. 

Swiss or Aleppo grape. The , berry of this 
variety is streaked ; it is liable to degenerate ; it 
is sometimes altogether blacky and more frequently 
white; in autumn its leaves are streaked wiih redp 
l^eeo^and yellow, 4n>a similar Planner to lliose^jGrf 
the AlepfM) lettooe. 4t is more an <ibjeet of 
curiosity, than economy. 
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Of tie Preparation of the Soil, the Choice ef 
Plants, and different Methods of Planting,- 

IVHEN the cultivator, having applied the prin* 
ciples of the first chapter, to the situation in which 
he finds himself placed, and having combined as 
many favourable circuntstances as may be com- 
patible with it, has fixed upon the site of his vine- 
yard, it becomes his next care, to prepare t be soil 
for the reception of the plants ; and for this pur- 
pose, that proceeding is best which is most effectual 
in clearing it from weeds, a^d reducing it to a 
friable and porous state. 

The depth to which it is necessary Xo labour the 
soil, depends upon its nature, and the nature of 
the climate. In colder climates, a less depth is 
su^cient, because the plant is not suffered to 
grow to a large size, and has consequently less 
need that its roots should penetrate deep. Where 
a warmer climate allows the enlargement of its 
dimensions, it is, of course, requisite, that its roots 
should extend in proportion, and that the soil 
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ahbuld be prepared to Bitch a depth, as ma; not 
bppuse their dis.-<eniination. 

In some rliiiiates it would appear, (hat no soil 
could be too dry, or too shallow lor the vine; cases 
beJDg nieiitinutd, as occurrin<; in some districts of 
Franee, to which the ordinary means of tillage are 
quite inapplicable, and where it is necessary, ia 
the Brft lusiauce, lo blast the decomposing rock», 
and afterwards, by mallets, to reduce tlieiu to the 
hiie oi nut^, or peas. Au instance of tlris kind it 
defcrihed, where a proprietor, by these uieauS, 
reduced a naked calcareous rock, and planted 
Upon it the vine, which, to the surprise of every, 
one, not only succeeded, hut produced, and, after-] 
forty years, continued to produce the finest wiufti-' 
of the district. 

As a preparalion for the soil intended forwine^ * 
it is comtuon in Buri^undy to sow lucerne and I 
sainfoin, which have llie advantage of deslroyit)g ^ 
parasitical plants, while their long rof)ts serve to'] 
.reduce llie soil lo a loose and permeable state. 
Befure the vines are planted, itiese routs and stalks ] 
are car* fully collected and burned, and theiM 
ashes spread on the soil. Crops ot beans, or pota-g 
toes, are also reconiniended, not only u» accouqfl 
of the labours they riquire, but becimse the m3>-' 
nure wliich it is necessary to givetlifin, is, when 
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ite: groflser parts are volatilized, beneficial td tbfe 
young plants. 

While the soil is in the course of preparation, 
Hie larger stonei^ shoutd be collected, and fbes^ 
may be usefully employed for enclosures; or, if thb 
ground is steep, for forming terraces, td prevent tbie 
soil from being carried down by tbe rain« Whi^t^ 
there are no stones to form enclosures, eveh 
ditches are recommended, in preference to live 
hedges, vbich ought never to be sallowed to exceed 
three feet in height 

The most common methods of propagating vines, 
ate^ by cuttings, by rooted plants, and by layers. 
Of these methods, that by cuttings is most recom- 
metided, and most generally practised. A gOod 
cutting should consist of a shoot of one year'is 
^owth, together with a small piece of the older 
wood attached to it ; not that this adds in any re- 
spect to its goodness, but because it sliows, that 
one shoot has not been divided into several cut* 
tings, as those buds nearest tbe bottom send forth 
the strongest shoots. 

Rooted plants, which are cuttings prepared fcnr 
two or three years in a nursery or garden, are 
generally found to languish so much, from the 
change of soil, and from the injuries the very 
i&inate and numerous fibres ofthe roats have SQS- 
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tained, m well as from the wuiit of ihaf care to 
wliirh plants in a iiiirRer}' are ar<'nxloni<'(l, but 
Tvhicli cainiol lie cxtt-nrled to Iheni on a larger scale, 
as to niiike it douUlful whether much advantage 
is oiifairied l»y the procesN— and whellier more lime 
is reqnirrtl by cutnn^a, fur the divelMpemeoi of 
tlieir roots, or Ity roott-d plants, to recoucile Ibem- 
selves to their new situation. 

Roottd plants are als<i procnred by layers. A 
strong shoot being chnst^ri in spring, and the bnds 
nearest the stock being carefully lemoved, it is 
bent ciirefully into a xmall Irench prepared for it. 
The extremity, which rises ab<»ve, is fixed to a 
small pnrp, and in vutnmn a rooted plant is ob- 
tained, when, or at the roniiiiencenient vf spring, 
it may be Neparated, A better method is, to carry 
the Khoot through a basket uf earth ; but this is too 
expensive to be practised on a large scale. 

The greatest caution is recomuieiirled, in select- 
ing thestiicks, from which to lake cnttings. When 
the mother plant has not fini^'hed half its career, 
it is still endued with all its vegetative energy, 
therefore, they should have teacliird the age of ' 
eight or 'en yiars, where the vines i-uhBist during 
tw^-iily-five or thirty years, and from twenty to 
thirty years, where ihey endure a hundred. It 
ought to be ascertained, that they prodace large 
^md well ripened fruit ; that their wood is strong. 
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f oundi and ^rithout blemish or bruise. Thetf 
qualities should never be left to chancy, bu| HfUt 
the kinds of vines to be propagated are deterwioed 
iipon^ the vineyards should be: e;xaqiio?d. ih 
autumn, just before the vint^e^ and fl^pse yirbidll 
are most healthy and vigoroui^, niarl^ed .with i 
thread, or a twig of osier. Froqa these only, tho 
cuttings should betaken, vi^hen the wpod is ,p^jEv 
fectly ripened, which it generally is^ after :(he;|eaf 
has fallen. It is necessary that they shoald b^.of 
such a length, that, after having part of tbeicupp^f 
extremity cut off, they may be pijit froin jkijap/U 
fifteen inches into the ground. . ._ /„ 

If the vineyard is to consist of several yarietiq9« 
care must be taken to place each in the moat 
favourable circumstances. 

. First, there should be one gjrand jiivisioo ^(^ 
white and cohiured varieties; the <;qlpui:e<| vari^ 
ties generally ripen ten or twelve days ea/li^ J^aa 
the white ; they should, therefore^^ be planted ii| 
the lowest part of the vineyard, ^ The gir§at Qj>j^,t 
is, to have every variety ripe at the ^saioe^.tiip 
and, therefore, those varieties which difi^r coBh 
siderably in the period of their maturity, should^ 
not be planted together; and as far as fifituaiiQn.' 
will effect it» the others should be so placed, that 
the forward may be restrained, and the. tardy, 
acoel^at^d. Those which rip^n vyith the gr^M; 
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dijBscuIty, always shew Vigour of vegetation, they 
should, therefore, be planted in the least fertile part 
of the soil; and the bottom part of the slope, or 
fhe richest part, should be appropriated to those 
Which are more valuable fot the quality, than the 
quantity of their produce. 

Itivrll thus be necessary, that the cuttings of 
each Variety should be tied up separately, and 
marked. 

The time o^ planting is different, in different 
climates. In the warmer climates, if this opera- 
tion is deferred till spring, it frequently happens, 
that the young plant has not time to acquire 
strength to resist the heats of summer, while the 
temperature of the atmosphere, besides, seldom 
jfalls so low, as altogether to stop vegetation ; and 
there is generally established, at the extremity of 
the plant, a sort of movement, which, if it does not 
^ive birth to apparent roots, so disposer) the plant, 
nevertheless, to produce them, that they burst 
jTc^th spontaneously in the first of the fine weather. 

In colder climates, it is otherwise, and to plant 
before the winter, would be to risk the success of 
the plantation. The humidity of the soil would 
tend to rot that part of the plant below the surface; 
and the two eyes left above, would frequently be 
so much injured, as to be incapable of developing 
their buds. 
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Where, then, the winters are severe and wet, the 
plantation must be deferred to the spring, and 
there is, in this case, also less -danger froni tlie 
tnore moderate heat of the summer. But where 
the winters are mild, the planting in autumn* af- 
fords mnny advantages 

' When it is necessary to preserve the cuttii^s, 
some time befure they are planted, they should be 
tied in bundles, and kept in a ceflar, buried in 
damp sand, with two or three of the eyes of the 
tipper extremities exposed to the air. in some 
places they are preserved in trenches, opened In a 
dry soil ; and, if care is taken that they should not 
press too much on one another, they wiUbe found, 
when drawn out for plantation, to have put forth, 
from the lowest eyes, numerous small roots. * It 
is rare that a plant, in this state, if properly 
managed,' does not succeed. 

The distance al which the plants are placed, is 
determined by the height to which it is intended 
they bhould be confined, and this again depends 
upon the climate. In tlie colder rliniates^ tfaey 
are frequently planted so close, as from one and a 
half to two feet, and it is conceived that this close* 
jiess serves to protect them froni frosts, and assists 

w 

their, ripening, by increasing the temperature of 
the air, in consequence of its circulating less. 
In proportion as,the heat of the climate i« more 
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^fipable of elahoraijng the juices of a. larger {>Uint» 
they/are placed at a greater distance, and.lUf 
distance sometimes extends to six feet. - For vines 
of a middling height, three feet in the rows, and 
from three, to three and a half feet a-part, are the 
most common distances, unless it is intended, as 
18 fh^iienlly the cstse in the south of France, to 
€0w corn in the. intervals, in which case they ar6 
to be seen at all distances. 

The method of planting usually adopted for 
cuttings, where the soil has (sufficient consistency, 
is the dibble. It is made something in the form 
of a large auger, or like the letter T, the cross bar 
being wood, and has an iron projection, or stop, 
jibout the depth to which the plant is intended, to 
enter. The depth varies according tq the distance, 
ii being necessary to preserve a proportion/ be« 
tween the roots and the branches. Where they 
are to be very close, from seven to nine inches ia 
depth will be sufficient; and where they are to be 
of larger growth, and more distant, from twelve to 
£fieen inches. 

. Whatever be the depth determined upon, the 
plant, must becut down, to leave only two knots, 
or eyes, above the surface. It is always the knot 
nearest the surface, which parts the siock ; and if 
..any thing occurs to destroy, it, or prevent its 
isboQimg, it is only j^ecesa^ry to uucoverj with t^e 
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finger, the next lower eye, which will immediatet^ 
tnrpply its place. Before plantino:, the cutting ift 
kept in wafer from the time of its being cnt; if new- 
er from the time of its bein^ taken fronJ the trench 
or cellar, where it has been preserved/ afl^^ 
being introduced into the hole, a few handfulis of 
^e mould, Or what is inore common, of ^Wbofd 
dsheer, -are pnt abocrt it, and some pourin waiterV of 
the drainage of dunghills. If the ground i^lopes, 
the plant should be placed a little oppo^d- to its 
ihclination. Where the slope of the ground i^ 
gentle, it is recommended to open tripnchefe,' frbm 
one end to the other, giving them a depth propor- 
tioned to the distance of the plants. This iif - the 
best method, especially for rooted plants ; a quai i- 
tity of fine mould is also generally spread where the 
plant is to be placed. If it is a rooted plant, it irill 
require all the care which is usually given to young 
tree^, none of which are morie susceptible of injury. 
It is of great importance, as facilitating the 
various labours they receive, that the plants should 
have a regular arrangement, that of a quinciinx is 
recommended, and possesses, in this respect, great 
advantages ; but it often happens, that the irregu- 
larity of the ground, and the stony soil, Avill not 
allow of this, in which case, it is necessary to dig 
a hole, if the dibble cannot be used, whenever 
opportunity oiSers, care being taken to place the 
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uppermost and finest soil at the bottom of the holot 
and nearest to the plant. 

It is a ver j;^x:ommoii practice» iapktoe two planti 
in the row/ inclining one to, the right, and the 
other to the left; bnt this is very^much disapproved 
of, as forcing the roots to intermingle, and stifle 
tech piher. 

It is particularly recominended, to finish plant* 
ing in one season, and to preserve a few cuttings^ 
Qr plants^ io replace any which may riot^havl 
l^ken; and» finally, to finish, by making the 8oil 
P^rf^^ily l^y^l and smooth. 
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CHAPTER FOURttt. 
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Of the height of Vines, and of their Prwmg. md 



* . ' * 



FilOM the dwarf vine, primed to wiihin a^f^ 
ibches.of the gn)und, to tlint which overtops tlie 
eltn which it cHii^ to for support,- there J» '€>rerf 
variety in the height of vines. 

Those which are supportf^l by trees, are com- 
tnon in Italy and Spain, and are occasionally met 
with iu some of the most southern districts of 
France. Some aresuppoited by ptiles, to various 
heights; and others are* allowed to trail Uieir 
branches on the ground, or to support them as 
their strength or direction will allow. 

The highest kinds of vines, not supporter] by 
trees, are frequently trained on poles, joined in a 
sort of trellis, to the height of from seven to ten 
feet. The stocks of others, are kept from two 
and a half to four and a half feet in height, and 
supported «by poles of the height of six feet; 

In situations, exposed to high winds or atorms, 
thfee of these poles are frequently joined t9geth^ 
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bt top, fbriniD^ a triangle, to wbicli the shoots of 
various stocks are attached, and are thus mutaallf 

■ supported, and the grapes preserved fronj being 
bruised or destroyed. This method of culture 19 
Viery commoB, from the shores of the Mediler- 

' Miieat), to the neighbourhood of Lyons, and is the 
Htethod practiced at Cotie Hoiie, and CoRdrieu, 
where it ia directed with much care. 

In general, as vie approach a cohter climate, we 
see the viaes reduced in their dimensions. 
■ The proportion which it is necessary to pre- 
gerve between the sap circulating in tiie plant, and 
the heat which is to modify that sap, wilt not 
aduiit of a larger growth ; besides, it is only 
sear the surface of the earlh that there is a suf^ 
§cleiit de°;ree of beat to ripen the grapes. In 
TParmer climates, a vine is capable of bringing ta 
watuHty a large portion of fruit, and its height, 
and its branches, may be proportionably increased; ' 
but there Mcems, in this respect, a bound which 
may not be passed with advantage. It is not only 
iN^anse the fruit of those vines, supported by 
trees, is, by their foliage, shaded from the rays ot 
the sun, that they yield wine of as inferior de- 
scription. It is the oature of the vine, to absorb 
iBoisture by its leaYes, in much greater proportion 
than by its roots; and this unmeasured foila^ 
Ml^ni to supply B quantity of sap, which cJi^ 
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(aluteslvitboiit elaburationiatul is irpillier Hnpip jrM 
ill the foniiation of wopci^ and thevgrapes, eamM^ 
9uep|ly» coiitaio an aqae<)U8 fluid/ whkh it wnni 
possible to, convert into a wine, of good qnalfty; ^^ 
. Trees; wjiicb are pruned, never attainrtlie'siai 
an^ strength of those^ the branches: cif.whfcfcpFnm 
ol,d with them,- becaut<e/ by prubing.ciff':86 niiicb 
of the wood« a larger proportion. of >tbemp is 
fpfcfid into the fruit, than: would JiatnraHyidlpW^ to 
it* Qu^Mtiea.are thus produced in fruits; wbiebi 
naturally» they would not athiin;. and /there are 
twQ sorts of niaturi'y* ihat which naiitve,- left 40 
bersej^ gives, which is sufficient ttK propdo^ate, -by 
seed, the plant in its natural climate; and that 
which art procures, in carrying the fruit to a highecf 
degre.e of perfection,, at the expense of the other 
parts of th^.tree Iu4he vine, : there may be said 
to be^9. third, sort of maturity;. that wtbicb ipirm^^nf 
a high degree, the. principles on which) depend ttie 
qualities of the wipe made from ils.fruiia; forlbesii 
are oiten mj^^k^ by ataste whicb.ia oiipl«a^ioti 
to the palate^- and are frequently; wanting wfaew 
the palate is most flattered by the fruit :• , 
. Thus, the grape may be brought to li tolemble 
degree, of p<?rfection; as a fruit, iaaihuch colder^ 
climate^ than it would naturally graw^Iand in a^ 
climate ^here^ naturally, it would:.be^li^8le^de|t 
sbrtttityb^riBg saurgttipea ( it ikiaf jba^lmogbltto 
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^el(l fruit, poRsessra*, in a high df^ee, the vintrda 
|irinriples ; hut it does not appear, that, in th« 
climaleH most favourahle for (t, and where its 
, cJiinensioiis are greatest, it ever naliirally briugs its 
fruits to that state of maturity, in whirh they would 
■lindergo the vinous fernieulation. For the nttaln- 
'meiil of this object. It \s necessary, in ail cases, to 
'reduce the size of the plants, and concentrate that 
tmp, which would tend to the production and en> 
largenient of the wood, to the perfecting of the 
fruit. This end cannot be obtained, even in tbo 
JWarVneKt climates of Franee, in a plant of greater 
heiglit than four and a half (eft, including the mo- 
ther braiinhetj; and perhaps n't cultivator, who is 
aol regardless of the quality of his wine, should 
allow it to exceed this height. But even in coun- 
tries, enjoying every advantage of climate, and 
vineyards, possessing the most suitable soil and 
situation, the cultivator sometimes tinds It his 
interest, lo conBiie its growth to the dimensions 
more common in less favourable climates. Thus, 
in the best vineyards of Medoe, producing the 
claret wines, the vines do not exceed eighteen 
inches, pr two feet, in height. The best vines 
""of Sicily, (those of Mr. Wodehouse), are also of a 
,' dwarf size, and are conBned to the productioo of 
four bunches each. 

f tb« calti agg> wbicti fonq a jjew riao^ption. 



have bemi w^ 'selected, ao4 ibe ^efieimfktt of 
planting, <:ondocted with caM| they ^ill likye aeiit 
out, at the end of the 'first, y^r» ?aiBbeok£n»mi9Kh 
of the eyes left above the isuifaoe; -anti^ if rtbefmiod 
is sufficiently ripe, these fliust 'be tpmneA; but, if 
they >have not attained sciffident cdmsiM^Bce, ^ 
{MTuning must be deferred till the ^Mlom^ioi^ yean 
The object of |)rnning, in this casev^ Is 4d50ODcteai' 
trate the juices of -the plants, wbiob^vifeildirua to 
the formation of crowds of vsetoss «hoota und 
leaves, to the streogtbening or •formiiig of ent 
stock, or steoK In the first ^pruiiii^ ttfae^ahoot 
froni the uppermost knot^ or e^ye, shoalA hb en- 
tirely removed, and the other out abiHrQ^life -first 
eye. In the second year, if itbedestiiie^'for^'irine 
of from four tO'-five feet in liei|^t), jt ahaiiU be 
pruned above three shoots, and the etbeitf removed 
close to the stock ; for a 4ower v^ine^ « t^o f shoots 
are si}fl|eient ; and for a dwapf *vj«e,'0|iey. add this 
should belhe loyirest, Inall cases;' oa^ the" lowest 
eyetshould be left to each shoot 

In the third year, an additional ejre wmy be left 
on each of the mother branches, whicbrsliH ought 
to be confined to three, and should irarely escieed 
four, even in its roost advsneed state. TwoitoOiAier 
branches^are sufficient for the lower vine; ^ that -id, 
one which is allowed to grow frOm two 'aod^a- half 
to three tand a half feet in height^ a»d iiw otily 
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i'rou tbe trunk, or titock, of the dwiarf vine, diat th« 
^uil-beariiig braucties bhoiild is^ue, those wliich 
aire lowest being always preferred, if tlieir incliaa* 
tten is not eucb, as to expose tbeiruit to the-coD*- 
tact of the ground. [ 

AAil'be foiurih year, a we\\ plaaled Tine ins ia(s] 
fcjuired strength to give fruiit~t-4wo .ej«s may'iw ' 
left on two or three of the strongest shtmls. pfh* 
prunitig in thetiftli season, still requires .'particular 
wanageuieiil ; two eyes should be left only on tliB 
etrongest of ^he new woo*!, and tliat which has 
Less vigour, should retain only one; tlie whole 
Dumber of the branches of jouug wood ihus left» 
should UDt exceed five. Tlit; young plaat has now 
become a made vine. 

Thecare of the cultivator, mast not, however, b« 
relaxed ; — the same principles which have hither- 
to directed him, should guide him in future ; — but 
the plant, having acquired more vigour, wiil re* 
quire more minute attention in the pruning. 

There are circumstances by which he must be 
guided, in leaving a greater quaulity of bearing 
branches, or retrenching their number : tiiese are, 
Iheuatureof ihe climate, the expc-ure, the nature 
of the soil, the vigour of the plant, the quality of the 
wooil formed the preceding year. Theageof the vine 
ought, also, to be considert'vf, and the kind to which 
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it belongs; cmekihd^it faiob«Mi fnriripeDiii|( tl4ci)gb 
qiiautity €>f grapeis;jiaother, i»capabli36flM!ipjg^j% 
ouly a BEiiall quantity €>f grapes to perfectioa. TSbm 
jviue, too. heavily cbargeit,is soon.exibailM^i i«^ 
ligbtly, it yields little b^Jt wood. . 

In tbe.wamite <^m^^jof;tlie..8oath;orFniB^ 
a Vine of four and a baff or ^ya feet in beigbt, auci 
proportionally distant froiii other platilp, may «iip* 
port^ on, each of its three or four mother bi^Bcfaes^ 
five or six young branches ; and on ^oh of tbese^ 
fromifour to six eyes may be left without incon^ 
venit pee. Tbe lower vines, which are more dosetf 
planted, and have only Iwo mother bralichos^ ara 
sufficiently charged. with two or three shoots on 
eticb; and on these, two or three eyas may be Idt^ 
according to the strei^gth of the wood. 
. 1 he dwarf.vine is uot forked, and the plants ara 
still closer; three or four shoots are sufficient Co 
leave on it, and one or two eyes, on each of theaa^ 
will charge it in proportion lo it^ strength. ^ 

The iiece^ssity of adhering to a syUem of prun** 
ing, which will equalize, as much as posisible^ the. 
fruit which a vine is allowed to bear to its str^ragtb^ 
is so great, that there are few instances of vines 
l^iiig let The interest of the farmer, might indiiea 
him to leave a quantity of fruit op the vine, which 
l^puld destroy its fpture capacity for bjsniripy. 
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Thus, (o rharffp a plant as hpatlly as it will hear'j J 
an<l to ctiiirge it to death, are tsyaonimous expre»- ] 
sioDx. I , 

An oH vine requires t)ie same care atid atten* J 
tiOTit aw when it was nIIM in its ihladcy ; it rfqiirre* ] 
to be pruned close, and ihe old wood frequently ' 
renewerl ; titis iiiakes slmots. which spring froni 
the holti m of the st< r k. of great valne, although 
at first sterile. Not only age, but the nniner<mi 
aecidenfs to which the vine i« subject, make this 
measure necessary. When a vine is bo niUch in- 
jnred by frost, that an iiflt-r budding; cannot be 
reckoned no, the old and new wood is cut close 
to the stock. A vine should also be pruned above', 
when iis yellow and sickly appearance indicates 
that wiirtns have altarked iis roots. ]f, on the 
contrary, in the year preceding, iheaborlion of the 
flower haK disappointed the hopes of fruit, and 
the sap has been employed in forming shoots of 
unmeasured length, ihere is notl.ing risked in 
leaving a larger quantity of bearing wood, and 
charg^ihg it amply with fruit; as, if a tittle ex-^ 
faauBted, it can be pruned proportional I y shorter 
» the following year. In dry seasons, the vine 
makes little woodj and should be pruned short, as 
also, if the winter has been severe. If the wood 
and the fruit buds have been in part frolen, they 
j^Qjold Opt be bastily removed ; there instill room 



to expect a harvest from tl»e after buda. Whed 
the weather has becoiue mihl, the branches \Thicb 
have suffered, may be removed above the .(uud* 
jured buds. 

Id the operation of pruning, care sbnuld' h« 
taken, that the -iDstriimeiit of the workman b« 
sharp, that the wood may nod be bruised, Tbt 
cut should be an inch from the nearest eye, and 
plopiug from the side opposite to it. 

A question which divides agricuhuri^ts. k, 
whether it ia more advantageous to prune in 
autumn, or in spring ; and this is a tjuestion which 
each cultivator mnst determine for himself, by the 
nature of the climate under which hh vines art 
situated. It is rather a question to be determined 
by c ire nui stances, than by a general rule. If, on 
ibe one hand, the vine is pruned iu autumn, tb« 
. wood maybe still unripe; and it is an observatioa, 
whose truth has been confirmed by long eXr 
perience, that a vine, pruned before Ibe wood has 
reached maturity, is sure to perish io the courae 
of three or four years. If the operation ia delayed 
till the complete maturity of the wood, it has much 
ta fear from the severity of the winter, ae. from ilai 
open and epongy nature, it is very susceptible of 
kyury from frosts and moisture. 

K on the other hand, the operation is delayed 
UU spring, the froeta so firequently encroach VfKMi 
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the time of vegetation, that in shutining Hanger from 
these, the sap commeacos to circulnte, and weeps 
from the wouad:^, to the great inipoverigliment 
of the plant. The autninn pruning, too, hasten^ 
the hhooting of the wood the following year, and 
in late kinds, hringu the fruit to an earlier maturity; 
and, as the interest of the cultivator is, to have all 
his kinds ripe at ihe ijame period, this may be so 
managed, as to be snbservieut in procuring a 
simultaneous ripeness among the varieties. It is, 
however, the mo^it common practice, to defer the 
operation till spn'nsr; and, in all cases, it is most - 
impurtaut, that the weather stiould be settled, and 
fine. 

Various supports are used for vines, as their 
height may require, as the value of their produce 
may make every thing impurlant, which can con- 
tribute iu auy way to their improvement. In many 
places, where the ground is dry, supports are 
altogether di^pent-ed with for low vines, though 
nature, by giving tendrils to Ihe upper part of its 
branchep, seems to indicate the dependence of the 
plant, on a foreign support. It is strongly re- 
commended, to train the vines on a trellis ; but in 
wine countries, in general, the wood is so expen- 
sive, that a trellis is seldom seen supporting any 
but vines of the highest stature, not supported by 
trees. The common practice, is to fix a pole be* 
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f^een two plnntA, to which the brntiolief^'llTC 
fastened, bv t^ii^J^ of osier; »nd loo little cais^ia 
generally bestowed, in giving a proper dilution to 
the hranehes. 

The natural course of the sap is vertiralj and 
when this is assisted by the direction of th^ 
branchfs, it niches with astonishing force ta the 
extremities of the yoniig shoots, where it n^ wasted 
in the |)rf>durti«*n #'f new and nseless wood? wheit, 
on the CM tr;iry, the bratiches are fixed horizontal- 
ly, i»r eTen in a senticTculnr position, ih* natural 
conn-eisinterrnpttd audit is the better elabpfated, 
as it circulates with less vehrmence. - 

The direction in which the trellis extends, is 
not a matter of indiffeience. . Where the vines are 
snhject to be itijured by frost,- their arrangement 
to face the east, would only expose them to fhe 
grcHter danorer f om the rising snn Bnf, when 
exposed to ♦he south, ihe^rost has* already yielded, 
to the heat of he ;itti?o^pbere, hefore th<y receive 
his direct rays. In hotter conntries. again, it<would 
appear tiec*essary, rather to protect »he fruit from 
the burning inflneiice of . the 8«ii*8- rajs, as at 
IVIadeira, wh^re the vines are trained over a lew 
horizontal htt»ce work, under which, the fruit 
ripens in thq shade. J . 

The vines bfing thus pruned, and attached^ tO' 
their supports, the first of the fine iveather ha« 
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bas scarcely appearet, when the buds have aU 

ready bt^mi to burst forth.- But the labour of the 

cultivator ba8 not yei terminated. Three diMtinct 

operations are described, by which ihe branches 

are successively j^topt iii their growtli, relieved 

from their useless siioots, and iu part, from their 

leaves. But these are operations which ou^^ht 

ttoty in all circumstances, to lake place; they de* 

peud not only on the nature of the climate, but oa 

.the state of the weather. Thus, in a climate ra^ 

' ther mild than warm, as in a great part of France^ 

the vitie-drt-sser sees the unmeasured length of the 

shoots/and fears that all the sap will be converted 

ittto wood, and that the fruit wdl be deprived of 

the share necessary to its maturity. To cause the 

'Ireflux of the sap towards the grape, he cuts off the 

extremity of the shoot; this has the wished for 

efiisct, but it also escapes in numerous small shoots 

;^ through the lower eye^^ and these are, from the 

same principle, in the same manner, lopped off. 

.'When these operations are performed in a colder 

climate, or a wet season, they are attended with 

/excellent effects, though not in tbe manner which 

the operator generally conceives. 

The vine, absorbing by its leaves, a muc^ greater 

-portion of its ntitritive principles than by itsroots^ 

these leaves and branches, if left, would absorb a 

muoh greater porUon of sap than the heat woiM4 
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elaborate, and hence would result the immaturtty 
of the grape. The same principles will not apply 
in a hotter climate, and a drier season and soil ; 
and hence, in the most southern districts dfvFnftice, 
and in Spain, Italy, and Sicily, these operations 
are not performed. 

A third operation, the removal of the larger 
leaves, when the grape has attained almost its full 
size, has, besides the above, another object in 
view, which is, the exposure of the bunches to 
the ripening influence of the sun's rays. This is 
only necessary, or advantageous, in colder cli- 
mates, it being seen above, that it is in some 
cases advantageous to ripen the grapes in the 
shade. 

Where these operations are advantageous, much 
care and judgment is necessary to direct them. 
The branches should never be shortened before 
the vine has flowered, nor indeed before the grapes 
are formed. 

The neglect of this precaution, by causing the 
reflux of the sap, and carrying a superabundance 
of it to the flower, at a delicate crisis, is one of 
the most frequent causes of its sterility. If too 
great a number of the leaves be removed, the 
grapes dry and rot, without reaching maturity; 
aud this is not s^U, for the shoots which are still 
green, cease to ripen; and the buds, not having 
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received, on the part of the leaves, their comple- 
ment of vegetation, are either entirely barren the 
year; or, if tbey open into flowers, are unprod ac- 
tive of fruit. 
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0/ Labouring and Manuring the Soil for Vines. 

TH E advantage of labouring the soil, where vines 
are planted, has bt en recognis«*d in every wine 
district, and its^alne appreciated, not only as dis- 
posing the soil for the more free circulation of air 
and moisture, and niakii g it more penetrable for 
the numerous fibres of the root*^, but also, as de- 
stroying that numerous tribe <il parasitical plants, 
which spring up in all places where the greatest 
care is not taken to eradicate them. 

These weeds, besides depriving the plant of a 
part of those juices which it ought to approJ3riate, 
and often keeping around it a degree of humidity, 
which exposes it to danger from the frosts of 
autumn, frequently send forth emanations, with 
which the fruit is imbued so strongly, as not to 
be freed from it by fermentation, the wine retain- 
ing a disagreeable, and often repugnant taste, 
which is generally imputed to other causes. 

1 hough very frequent labours are considered 
dangerous, three diggings or hoeings, are con« 
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ceived to be absolutely necessary ; and, in par- 
ticular cases, a fonrth Is advantaj^ons. i 

Where the clitnafe wiH admit of antiimii prnn«* 
ing, it is recomme<»ded to jj^tve the first turning 
over immediately jifter it and thus carry to (lie 
roots, that refreshment which is uecessary after 
the heats of the summer. 

When the prni}in8:is delayed till spring; tbe first 
labour should be delayed till it is finished, but 
should foflow t immediately; that, before! he open^ 
ing of the buds, that freshness which exists in soil 
newly turned over, and which might induce frosts 
and endanger them, may be dissipated. Thci 
second labour -should take place when the fVuit \i 
formed ; and the third, which is generally a miere 
scraping of the surface, to destroy weeds, when it 
begins to ripen. 

The depth to which the ground is turned over,* 
is difTerent, according to the differences of soil; 
At the base of hills, and on strong soils, it may be 
dug to the depth of six or seven inches, while, on 
very light soils, and cm the summits of hills, the 
half 'of that depth will suffice. The practice of 
laying bare the roots of the plants, by forming a 
ridge between the rows, which prevails in som6 
places before the winter, is severely reprobated, 
especially in colder climates, where, to expose the 
roots to ttie action of tbe frost, must foe in|iirioa8. 
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Far from disturbing the roots in the tillage' of 
the soil, the instrument should rather scrape the 
surface close to the stock, than penetrate near 
them. The roots from the inferior part of the 
plant, penetrate beyond the. reach of, the instru- 
ment; but those slender filaments, which come 
almost to the surface, are the roost precious to the 
plant; and the destruction of these, by frequent 
and careless labouring, often causes a younc{ 
and vigorous vine, to pass to a languishing anjd 
decaying state. The ground should be turned up 
in a direction transverse to the rov«^s, and each 
operation should be in a manner opposite to the 
preceding; of course, this is understood only . 
VFhere the plough is not used; but this,. though 
attended v^ith more danger, and executing the 
work more imperfectly, and though, besicles^ pro^ 
scribed by virriters on the subject, is, consistently 
with my own knowledge, much used in many 
very excellent wine districts. The plough is 
worked by a pair of oxen, yoked by the horns, and 
muzzled, to prevent them from eating the foliage 
and fruit, of which they are remarkabjy fond. 
Several kinds of instruments of labour are de* 
fBcribed, as the sp^e, several sorts of .hoes, and 
forks, &c. but those roost in use are, an instrument, 
which I might describe, by comparing it to a small 
light spade, bent at one-third of its length from 
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tht top, to an angle of about 65o, with the hanrlle ; 
and an instrument of the same form, but haviiie 
three prongs instead of being solid. This latter 
16 more useful when, as frequently happens ini 
vineyards, the soil is stoney. 

The effects of manure, have been generally 
stated in a former chapter. It is, however, ne- 
cessary, that soils, long under the same cnltii ation, 
should have their exhausted principles in some 
degree renewed ; besides, the too luxuriant vege- 
tation, which results from the employment of fresh 
and undecomposed manures, they frequently im- 
part to the fruit, and still more to the wine, a 
disagreeable taste. By repeated and careful 
analyses of wines, produced by viuc^yards which 
were manured with sea- weed, pure muriate of 
soda was detected in them. 

The principles of substances, employed as ma- 

... ... . 

nure, being thus imbibed by the fruit, and deve- 
loped in the wine, it is necessary that none eon* 
taining injurious principles should be employed. 
In the best vineyards/ when an amendment is 
given, it consists only of vegetable earth ; and this^ 
jf it can be procured, should always be mixed 
with any dung that uiay be'employcHi. Vriefetabla 

substances," such as mosses, leaves, &c. when de^ 

. • • • • t 

composed, form an excellent amendment ; as'also, 
alluvial matter, deposited by riverb, lakes, &c. aud 

8 
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Vfhen these milder applicaHons cannot be{>rociirec)| 
the 8tronjgrer manures sh(»uid be allowed to fermNi^ 
and U^ lose, as much as possible, of their carbi^Bi'c 
acid, ,lt is better to manure, in one year, oi>ly on^ 

Fart of the vineyard, and its injnrjou^ ejects .00 
the, quality of ithe wine, are thus Jess observable, 
pifferent sorts, of manure are also affiled to^dif^ 
ferent soils ; and thus^ when they tend tp;sl>fiiie$»s^ 
an amendment frequently consists of sand, enpe- 
cially when mixed with shells, and other calcareous 
matter. Besides, the emanations from plants 
gr'»win^ in the vineynrds, and the principles im^ 
bihed from substances empK»yed.as naannre, the 
iiei»hl)ourhood of a lime kiln« of a charcoal fur- 
nace, or of any establishment wh^resea coal is 
consumed, is suflSrient to give the wine a dis* 
agreeable taste, although it is not. observable ifli 
the fruit before fermentation. 

The capillary tubes of some kinds of the vine^ 
frequently take up, also, very minutely divide^ 
parts of the predcmdnant earth, and give to the 
wine a, taste, flavour, or perfume» pharacteris» 
tic of it. Thus, the taste of the soil, **g<mf d€ 
ierroii,*' is frequently a virtue, as in that called 
gun Jlmt^ ^\ pier re i/ip /W/,'' and sometimes disf 
agreeable, as when aluminous* Tbese^ latter, 9hd 
many other tastes in the wine, are infaereni in the 
nature of the soil; and it» to tiHs4}}ftlmltf^ 1^ 
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licions wines owe their ppculiarities. When it is of 
an as^reeable nature^ it is Ofiore frequently called 
^* bouquet.^* Sucb are indep^nd^n^t o^* the will and 
labour of roan ; but it is in his power to remove 
many of those which . are owing to offensive 
effluvia in the air, whether arising from growing 
plants, Qr T^^k manures, or the impr^uationn of 
th&atpaospliere witk KQot; exhalations. 
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0/ the Diseases and Accidents incident to Vines^ 
vnth the Means of Prevention^ Meme^iand 
RenewuL 

TH E injuries to which the vine is liable, are not 
every where of the same nature, nor do they occur 
to the same extent, in all wine countries. In 
warmer climates, where frosts are rare, where the 
temperature of the atmosphere *^permits a wider 
plantation, and where vegetation is vigoroiis, with- 
out the abundance of the sap proving an obstacle > 
to the maturity of the fruit, the vine is secure from 
those disasters to which a more severe climate 
subject it; at the same time, that it lessens its 
power of supporting them. 

The principal injuries which it suffers, are oc- 
casioned by the intemperance of the seasons. 
These are, the destruction of the fruit buds,'by the 
late frosts of spring, and the rimning of the flower*. 

* The French call running^, " coulure ;*' the derangement of the 
parts of fructification, by whatever cause, whicli prevent the 
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As to lacerations. of the roots, and bruises of the 
stock, they ought to be attribtited to the careless* 
nes^s or unskiifulnessof the workmen. The vo« 
racify ,of jnstcts is the cause of others. 
!i. It would: appear, that, what are most to be 
dreaded of these evils, viz. the freezing of the budj', 
and tbe.ruiming.of, the flower, are beyond the 
effectual. remedy of the cultivator, or that means 
of prevention have not, yet been discovered, which 
are generally applicable, or which can be applied 
without svvailowing up profit in expense. Such, 
indeed, is the report which was uniformly made 
to me, at a period'*', when I had an opportunity of 
witnessing the destructive effects of frost, to such 
a high degree, that a proprietor of vines/ who ought 
^o have made 200 tons of wine, assured me that 
the frosts l\ad not left him ten. > . . ^ 

Writers on the vine recommend, when frost is 
dreaded, that heaps of straw, bad hay, and dried 
weeds, should be placed at intervals on that side 
of the vineyard which faces the rising sun ; and 
that these, at his rising, should be lighted in such 
away, that the smoke should intercept his rays. 
This is t<aid to have been practised by M. Jurnilhac, 



jtamina and pistils from performing their functions, and conse- 
quently makes the flowers abortive, 
-♦April, 1822. 
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and that part of the viieyard with which thp niiparfi 
bad been used was saved, while not a biid w|ms Icit 
Bnfrottted in the unpmtected part If) the ^dew 
has not made its appearance towards the innldciia 
^the night, it is considered a certaaiii projonioiilio 
of frost. However, in the instance ceccirdedl ai^ef 
the vineyard had several nights escaped: tlie frbK% 
the person left to w^tch, supposed he saw. t(ye4leiir 
an hour before sunrise, and, satisfied with ihisap^ 
pearance, neglected to fire the heaps ; the conse* 
quence was, t)iat the whole was frozen^ : . r 

' Itmay well be 8a|>po:$ed, tdiat'So clunay^ and^ 
as it would be in many cases, so expensive a- pro^ 
cess, even had it succeeded m the experiment hy 
which it is recommended, would not be' generally 
adopted; and^ accordingly, I have alway-sftmud^ 
that the prevention, of injury by frost, : waa^ con^ 
ftidered beyond the power cif man. 

The same nia^ be said as to ^he ftm^fin^^ so fep 
aii the seasons are the cause. 1 he tenuity of tb<$ 
parts of fructification^ require the finest weather 
for their favourable operation. A continuance of 
wet or cold weather, which pre\ent8 their d^ve-^ 
lopement ; dry and hot weather, by whiob they 
are parched and withered ; or severe gales, wbjch 
separate them violently, and carry them to a dis- 
tance; all act unfavourably, in preventing the 
sexual intercourse, aud consequentLjf renfleriug 
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ihe.flttwer Hburtive. But il uflfn happens, thai 
sifler thf iiiiprft;ii)itioii has taken plare, and th^ 
friiil is toniied, it detaches itself from the little 
foolniaiks which aitach it tu the bunch, and dia^ 
appear**. This is the effect of a vegetation loft 
active, i»r sap too aluiifdiiDl. The sap, carried 
with vidlei ce and rapidity to the very delicate 
parts ofthe bunch, does nnl give lime (o the embryd ' 
fruit lo appropriate it, hut forces them off as it 
were hy the cffpcl of a spontaneous inipulsinn, and 
rephices them hy changing and prnhicging itself , 
into wood. This theory is proved to be correct^ 
by rarefully ni»kin°: an outlet for the sap, on thi 
wood bearing a new shoot, in such a way, that th^ 
WO' 'd may not he nijnred, and that the sap maj 
not 60 w too quickly, which is done by carefull'^ - 
cutting off a small piece of bark, and replncing 
it with a piece of thread ; the shoot close td [ 
it, will briner its grapes to perfection, although 
all lb»' others on the same plant should provtf 
abortive, and this, because the force of the sap warf 
diminished by the operation. Unhappily, thitf | 
requires a degree of minuteness, which makes jtf ] 
inapplicable on a large scale, but it points out thft j 
caution which ought lo be exercised, in stopping I 
the shoots, at the critical seaeoQ of the vioei^^ 
jQovrering. . 

L iS'hft WDC^ tlH^gb'Uou^iu«d hy tke frost di^'j 
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rnnning, frequently inilicates, by the'aspect of iii 
leaves and fruit, that it suffers in 80iiie of its parted 
This unhtalthinesR may arise: from a variety of 
circumstances; as, the having bt^en pruned -at 
an improper time, or nnskilllully, the shoot not 
having, been taken off close to the old wood, i It 
may, though in general vigorous, be unhealthy jn 
some part, which may have been injured by the 
bait, (and this ought to be removed above.the in- 
jury,) or by the tie vvhich bound it to the pole not 
bavins been removed before the winter,* and thns 
allowing the snow to lodge, and can^^e .clefts and 
ulcers, which ought to have beeii reoioved at tfae 
time of pruning. 

An excess of nourishment is freqnently the 
cause of unhealthiness in the vine. When fresh 
dung, containing an abunfiance of viscous matter 
is spread on the soil, it is taken up by the cJApil- 
lary tubes, in such abundance, as to obtfriict'ihe 
canals of tlie sap, and the vine lanjoiishen 'by a 
sort of indigestion. The remedy in this case' is^ to 
spread a quantity of rubbibh or sand on the iM>il, 
to correct its over richness. 

When a vine has been propagated by a layer, it 
also frequently happens, that the decaying parts 
of the old wood still connected with it, furnish, a 
sort of morbid sap which is most injurious* to it» 
In this ca:ie» it is necessary to dig to the nxMs and 
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remove tlie cause of tlie evil, as well as atiyrl 
of the roots which may seam to have saffersd), 
from it. 

NiitvFithstanding the care of the workman, it ' 
often happens, that the str)ck is wounded by his* 
histniment, an<i the sap, bleethug from the woU'id, 
is the cause of ihe languishing state of the plant.' 
This is renifdifd by a plaster of clay, nr soot, 
mixed wiih »>oft soap; if tlin^ is not snffii.-ient, 
cairtery of hot inm is sometime!* applied; and, if all' ' 
other means should tail, iir btoppin^ tlie course oi ' 
the sap, the wound should be cleaned, and lh# 
moisture removed by a sponge, after whirb, 
plaster of pitch, spread on a piece of bladder, is' 
tied firmly upon it. 

Having escaped ihe intemperance of the seasons,' 
and the anskilr'niness, or carelesfiness uf the cultt* 
Tator, the vine has jel to fear the effects of insects 
gnawing its roots, Oi- preying on its fruits or folijige; 
The principal of these are, a sort of caterpdlaf^ 
called, from its preference to the vine, viiie-wormj 
and several sorts of insects which, in the state of 
liirvafe, subisist at the expense of the roots; or, tti 
their perfect slate, cut the tender shoot half , 
through, that the leaves, in which they deposit^ 
their e^gs, maybe more pliable; or pierce tb0 
leaves with holes as numerous as those uf a riddle: ■ 
and the common garden snail, whose mischief ia 
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not confined to the leaves and buds it destroys, 
for wherever it has left its bliiiie, the trauKpirdtion 
of the leaf is stopt. 

The e|?sf of the vine^worm is supposed lb be de- 
posited by the hutti rfly, in the berry, at a very 
early stage of its existence. The puncture made 
by i: is exiremely minute, and soinetiuieK- pierces 
the sione to a considerable depth. The environs 
of the puncture, are of a hlnisli colour, iheskia 
smooth, an<l beneath this skin the pulp is changed 
to a hard substance. The instct is developed in, 
and at first nourihhed at, i he expense of the berry,' 
wliere the egg is de|>oi$ited, but by and by, it visits 
tJie neighbouring berries of the hunch, and esta- 
blishes a communication between them, by a sort of 
thread which it spins. This, next to wet weather, 
is one of the principal causes of the rotting of the 
fruit ; and if the bunch has ouly in part rotted^ the 
silky web of the worm may generally be traced 
about the decayed grapes. 1 he extreme luinnte- 
ness of this insect, and the agility of its motions, 
make its destruction a very difficult matter. When 
the injects, wl.ich are called rii/6?i<b, from th^ir 
cutting the shnot half through, have deposited 
their eggs in the leaves, which may bedistin* 
guished by being curled or - rolled up, it is 
generally well worth the trouble^ to cut the leaves 
oiff aud have them burned. 
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Differpnt means, in different parts of the world, 
are employed, lo prevent the attacks of varous 
^sorts o^ 'insects The method recommended by 
C^to, (de re ru^lica) is still practised thronghont 
Greece. in consists in surronnding the stock 
with a mixtnre of pilch, sniphnr, and oil* "Ih^ 
proprietors of th** vineyards of Constantia, employ 
a means which serves to shew the minute care 
which iheir valuable produce will allow to be 
lavished npon them, litis is, to suspend a bunch 
of vine leaves, dipt in brandy, below each bunch 
of grapes 

Those injuries which the roots may sustain 
from grubs, admit <'f several means of prevention, 
- The grubs are always to be found at a certain 
depth in the soil, where they bury themselves, to 
escape eqnally fr<im the heat and the cold, if, 
during the winter, the ground is dng up, many 
of them are sure tQ perish. Their preference for 
legnminons plants, is also taken advantas2:e of for 
•their destruction. A row of these is sown between 
-the rows of vines, and when their sickly state 
shew that the grubs have assembled at their 
roots, they are dug up, and thus destroyed. Dun- 
ing the winter too,- they are collected by the heat 
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arising: frf^ip i^ipall hesips of c^ung* Jn Bqspfe irioe 
countries, the sn^vil is arcouiited such a flelipapy, 
fbat its cellectiQD is rather a ipatter of prq^t itj^g 
^haq expei^se. 

The ipost careful cnltivator frf?qqent1y ^ndp 
|irii]8elf uncler the pecisssity pf replfSiqing piflotP 
^hirh may hqve pfrished by divers ^ccidteo^ qjf 
|)y old agf, and it is frequently bis intereM |(» subr 
I8titute a variery whiqb may be mor^ fit^^fd |o the 
(Dlifnate or soil. 

Thjp rpethod of propagating by If^yer^si, is r^^Qrtfd 
1o in the first case, and recourse may be (lad tp 
grafting in the second. I(i grafting yiues. it is 
r^rommeci<ted, (hat the stoc^ should be cut t^p 
incites belo^ tlie sfirfape of th^ soil, aud it is 
gfi\^T^\\y dque, by \irhat English ga^d^iiers caU 
{(*|eft grafting T\\^ scions ar^ cut fit the epd of 
^luti^iun, ^nd preserved carefully through the wii^- 
^f, in the way prescribe^ fof cuttings. W)iea 
4hp ss^p begins to circulate, the stci^k, wl^i^h should 
b^^pu^d, is cut ol^ap^ h} a ti^orif^Hit^l direc^iouv 
fnd cleft ru, the niirfdle^ i^ a space wi|hoM( ^ li^9\• 
^pme recoinweud, th$^ the sci^uis, p^reyioiis \fk i^ 
5fcer4ion, should \]^ imio^i»e4 a few bwnriftin w^lor. 
^he scjo.r\ sheiil^ b^ tl^O Ipwest p^rtof a s|iOio4 
and should be cut down to three eyes or knots. 
It is usual to put two scions in one stocir; they 
are carefully ci^t jya ^h^ ^jj^ f^a wedge, havidg 



u^ apnter angle oq the internal etj^e, and tlie 
outer fdge tpnching tl^e bark of the 3tock OTeriMS 
^rgf ^ surface as possible. The firsti or low^t 
eyPy should coincide with the stock ; the f^eooudt 
be qt the fiurface of the soil ; ^nd th^ uppermoisf^ 
^l^^^ther oat of the soil. It should th^n b^ care- 
fqliy bomid^ and cove^^eci with koH, to protect it 
froqi the sup's r^ys. Cloudy and moist weather 
jp ruosit fip^vourable fqr the operatioo^ jScorchuig 
jsifps, parching wiud^ aqd heavy rains, are equglljr 
^fi^favourabJe. Gf^fting f»urceeds well on all soi^, 
l^xceptijig in ^ueh $is are very staney and acid, or 
4n such ^^ have very, little depth; in these,, the 
s(Up generally scoroh^^ and withers the scion b«- 
fore it has taken. 

The sap circulates so freeljr in the whole wood 
0f ;h^ viQ^, tliat, if the operation be performed with 
ftnly iordinary care, it is sure to sncc<;:ed^ aqd, if it 
succeeds wfJl, it will give strong fihoot"), and xxx^j 
]be pruned l;a ^ c^oq^fid^r^ble lepgtb the second 

The commm method of ailing ati empty space 
' hy A I^yer/is ip chopse, from the best of the^eigh- 
iK>^^ing vineB, a long shoot* '■ and sink it. to a »xiS- 
fcietu ^ep^b, in a trei>c4i b^tw^^O: ita i^tock ai^ 
;^l^^^re it is. to grow. It. is. the^e ftxe^l tq a supporjt 
^fxA prm^d to two or three eycs^. Ibe deptj;v to 
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tiatttre of the soil ; bnl in all rases, il slimildbpso 
Ikr below tile surfnre, -as tlinl its mots ni»y escape 
e instrument ofihe wnrknuin. If il lm«snrceetl«l 
fell, its connection wiili the parent sti rk may be 
•Hissokeil towards the end of snnimer. lis re- 
maitiing (oo long conni-cled Miih the piirent iitock 
proves injnrions to it, as may be se(n by iis cast- 
ing its leaves earlier in llie ensuing season, than 
■the neijchbouriiig plants. IiiHeeil, tltis pntclice is 
tUDch coniienuiecl. and it is recoinm'-nrled, lb tt 
•instead of one shoot being laitl. the wh<»le ntncfc 
sbotdd be converted into a layer in fnmi'*h yrnimg 
plants. A trench, from sixiren In twenty inrbes 
ID depth, is made cbisenpt'i the foot of rhe I'torfc, 
1 the intervening roots being deiacbed, it i» l^id 
lorizonlally into it, the shoots or branches being 
'dressed against ihe sides of it, and covered with 
soil, some f^e^h mould being Kenerally added. A. 
great number of yonng plants is rhiis pmcnrwf, 
"which may be planted in vacant sjiares. witboat 
danger of being choke<l by the roots and braitHies 
of the sDtToundns plants, as would lie too gener- 
'Stly the case, were colling employe*!. Il i« re> 
"commeoded, th:>t ihe support g-»en to ihe Tonn^ 
plant should be of old wood, from which the bark 
-is detached; poles of osier, or other TOUng woorf, 
rish within their bark cwarms of imiectR. and 
letiaies take root, and are injurous to the roMs 
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of the plant wheo J3ulled up. The juices of the 
decaying bark, too, carried down by the rain, are 
also iiijuriiuis, and KOtiielinies destructive to the 
Tiue;- and this observation is ftppHcable in alt 
cases, as well as in that of the young plant. The 
seasoM for laying, is the s*^nie as that lor planting. 
The old age of a vineyard — the approaching 
epoch of its destruction, is announced by the 
feebleness of its nhtiots, by the 'smallness of its 
leaves, and by the scarcity and diminutive size of 
its fruits. When a vnieyani bias,' for two or three 
successive years, ceased to indemnify the propriei- 
tor, and its sterility cannot be imputed to the 
inclemeucy of the weather, nor to the ravages of 
insects, nor to the defects of culture, it must be 
aitt'ibuted to old age. But, before its extirpation, 
a plan has frequently been adopted, and always 
with success, in those countries where the climate 
will not allow a large and wide growth ; this is, to 
take put each alternate plant. The roots of those 
which are left, take insensibly , the place of those 
which ha\e been removed, and a more abundant 
~ sap is' supplied, without danger of its being less 
matured, as the canals of the sap are, from age, ho 
longer capable of being injuriously dilated. A ' 
vineyard has thus gradually recovered its vigour, 
aud the produce of one-rbalf the number of plants 
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exceeded that of the whole, without a deteriotfilidfl 
of, the quality. 

'. From the supeHor excellence of the wme of aid 
Itockis, it is always with regret that they t^ti 
removed. Vineyards of the greatest celebrity/ 
have lost much ot their reputaion, by being f^ 
planted; and hei^ce, in 8oniedij«trict», when tines 
tend to old age, a certain prdpcirtion of yotrng 
pladts is annually introduced, and the chatige tilf 
the produce thns rendered less observable. 

The treatment of the vine, for the pfoductidn of 
grapes for the table, is described in every bO€>k of 
Engliiih gardening. 1 shall, therefore, retraiti from 
j^oing into particulars relative to it. The object 
ID this case is, to obtain as large a pfoduee as is 
possible, without being iNJurionsto the tree; ihat 
sort of maturity, which is necessary for tlie pfo^ 
duction of saccharine matter, is also of fro irn^ 
pDrtance, as it is not requisite in any great degree, 
to give a very sweet or agreeable taste to the grape ; 
and a well manured border, a ndi a length ^prnn^* 
kagy pvdportioned to the nourish nfreiit afforded; 
Biay be taked aklvautage of, without march danger 
of the quantity of produce being injuriona to itii 
qualify. 

1 shall, therefore, close this part of the worki 
wUh some very brief ndlrces, of the best methods 
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of pr^erviQg grapes fre^h, and of ms^king what we 
fnall r^Uins. 

The perfect maturity of the grape is known Uy 
(he harjdeuing of the stalky s^nd th^ brown cojo ir 
it assumes, in^icaMng that the sap has. ceased la 
flow to it 

A dry day, when there is much surishine, is 
Qho^eii, iu wliich to cut the grapes, when eacb 
bunch is carefully examined, and any berries 
that are in a^decayed ^t0te, or over ripe, removed. 
A quantity of dry moi^ is then spread over a 
l^urdle, ondtbe bunches laid on itjn such a way^ 
that they .may not jouch. The hurdles are care«. 
fully remQV^i under cover, in the evening. If. oa 
the folio wiiig day, the weather is fine, and the 
sun's rays not Intercepted by clouds, the hurdles 
should be carried out, and tho grapes exposed to 
the sun's, rays. After two or three hours, the 
bunches are earefqlly turned, and when the> are 
thus freed from all external moisture, they are re« 
stored to the fruit-house. The common method 
IS then to attach them to strings, and hang them 
lip iu a dry place, whf^re there is little circular 
tion of air. Some M them by the higher part of 
the stalk, and each individual grape is thus iso^ 
lated, and prevented from pressmg and injuring 
its neighbour. It is not uuconimon to have good 
grapes by this method, when it is carefully con* 

y 
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ducted, seven or eight months after the viiitap;e. 

Olher nrethods are, by removing the fruit from 

the contact of the air. Take a box, of any c«n- 

Tenient size, and suspend in it, hy pinx and cards, 

as many bunchei as it will hold without preMi^ing. 

Close it heniH'ticHlly, l>y plasttring the junctures 

irith Hrip, place it in a dry place, and cover it with 

a ffew inches nf tine sand. Grapes ate kept to this 

way io ptrlecl prewervation, but it is necessary to 

; use theiu very soon after the box ia opened. 

Olhertt are dipped repeatedly in a lie made of 
the finely.sifted ashes ot burnt shoot'*, and thea 
packed ill boxes with the dry ashes. When they 
are to be used, they are pliioged id water, aud the 
adhering matter easily parts fri)ni them; others 
are packed in clean chaff, aud this also seems to 
answer the purpose. 

Raisins are prepared in two ways. Those 
called sun raisins are allowed to adhere to the 
vine, after the stalk is cut half through, tu stop 
thecirculatiou of the sap; and, alter the sun has 
candied them, they are packed in boxes. Those 
called Lexia raisins, are cut off from the vine, and 
alter being dipped in a tie (Lexia) of the ashes uf 
vine shoots, aie carefully dried in tbe-sun. 
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CHAPTER FIRST; 



Oftfie moslfavoHrnhle period for the Vintage, and 
the Method oj Proeedme, 

It has hpen pstaltHshed an a priiiriple, that the 
time of the vjnragR in that of the matuiity of itie 
grape, since in this Klate it yietdn, by fermentation, 
th«> greatest pnssilile quantity of alcohol. But this 
general principle is aiihjeet lo several exceptious; 
for, iu the colder cliniales.the grape seldom attains 
it« perfect matnrity, and it is neeesnary that it 
should be gathered in a comparative'^ creen state, 
to Siive it from ihe puliefaction to which it wonid 
he exp<»sed by the prevalenre of cold moist wea- 
-ther, towards the end of autumn. The object, in 
such climate!^, is then to seize Ibe moment when 
it censes to gain more HpeneKs on the stock. 

There are, besides, counti ies where Ihe wine is 
esteeined for qiiHlirie» with which ibe perfect 
maturity of the grape \a ioconipBlible It is oftea 

ui object to obiaiu viue rather eudowed with an 
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agreeaWe flfivonr, than rich in alcohol; bnt this 
flHVour is dissipjiteil when the ^rape is perfectly 
ripe. It freqrienfty fiappena^ alsiK that it is aa 
object to obtain brislc wines, and this quality is 
only fleveloped, when grapes not absoluiely ripe 
are eniployeil.' 

It appears, then, impossible to lay down a general 
rule, by which to d* tennine, constantly and in- 
Tanably, the time Of thip vintage ; it depettd$( npoti 
the end proposed, and on th^ clitMate in which 
the vine is situated ; and it is from experience 
Blone, thaf in each district, the fittest tkbe tn eiidh 
^eai* call lie deterihined. 

£vefi the perfect ifiattirity of the gttiped does 
not afford an invariable rule, as in tminy placed 
they are allbwed to dry npon the stock, for the 
pnr^ise of coTicentrating the saccharine prinfeipfe^ 
fend producing a sweet iifhue. 

It has been observed, with tt'Oth, that {fall tUt 
eultivat(>r*» ibteiligeiice and care hate he^n tt^^^ 
iBar^, in bringing hisgrd|[ies thus tiir, this rs not JnHe 
to reUx his industry, the Oianageuierit of the «it^ 
tas:e l)Hhg his tt^o^^t diffi(7nlt t^k. 1% rd to the 
well perceived necessity Of diMjtilig arid trutching 
%>ver all its operattofis, that is to Mp referred the 
bust otti, so geiieiral, Of abatiddhidg the chies ai its 
lEipproacb. 

The liiiife is not filr rigblO««d| irhto^ kithe^liiMt 
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cflfbrnffd wine districts ^>f Franrp, the epoch nf 
t!.e viiilaee was amn'iuirefl with snittiinily, and. 
celtbiiitt (I by rml'li'' rejnicings. Tlie mapistrates, 
BrcompHnifd by ibe mnnl intpHi^eiit and ex- 
perieiicerl agrirulturist* «t tlie neiirhhnnrboiid, 
visited the vineyards nf the difftrent caiilons, to 
judge of tlieniHluriiy nf tbe^rape. »nd nn prnprie> j 
tor «as allowed to proceed witb bii' vintage, till ' 
pernnsf'iuii v/:.a snleiualy prnclaitiied. The repa- 
tation wliich the wines of the district enjoyed, was 
con8i<lerttl pnbbc property; and these precnutiona 
were laken tliat no oiinkiltid or careless prnprie* 
tor niipljt injure this repnlalKnt by the niifl* 
niHDHgi mem of his own wines. 

This system of forcing a man 10 do well, in 
spite of himself, has passeil away; and. what* 
ever opinion may be formed, ot the soundness 
of the principles on which sui-b regulations were 
formed, their having exi^^ted. proves, at least, how 
much it has always betn arcounted a matter of 
importance and difficulty, to deterinitie aright the 
period of the vint<tge. 

Ill a great maji.rity of cases, thi« period is that 
at which (he grape has attained its maturity, aod 
thiK matnriiy may lie ascertained by the reuuion 
of the (ollowing signs : — 

\it, 1 be stalk of the buoch changes its colour 
from greet! to brown. 
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!</, The bunch hecinnen pendant. 
It Sd, The berry has lost its hardness, anH the 
.skin has become thin and translucent. 
- - 4th, The berries are easily, and without effort, 
'.detached from the bunch. 

5M, The jnice of the grape has become savonry, 
l-«weet, thick, and viscid, 

Ir 6lh, The stones or seeds of the berry, are free 
I 'from any glutinous snbstance. 

The faUing of the leaves, annonncef rather tire 

i return of the winter, than the niatnrily of the fruit; 

-it is, therefore, considered rather equivocal, as 

• well as the rotting of the grapes, whieh a thousand 

causes may decide, without allowing any proof ef 

maturity to be drawn from them. Nevertheless, 

when frost has caused the falling of the leaf, it is 

no longer safe to delay the vintage. The grapes, 

especially the black varieties, are not capable of 

receiving further maturation ; a longer stay on iHe 

stock would only decide their putrefaction. la 

■very hoi climates, however, where ihe atmosphere 

preserves a great degree of dryness, and where, 

consequently,thegrape,arrived at perfect maturity, 

dries upon the stock, and acquires the property of 

giving a more spirituous and sweeter wine, tbe 

vintage may be without danger delayer!. . 

1 here are qualities in wine, which can only be 

obtained, by alluwiug the grapes which are to 
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IbrnTsh it, to dry upon the stock ; thus, at Rite* 
•altesi iivbere the best sweet wiues of France are 
made, the grapes are dried before they are 
gathered. The same system is pursued with re« 
gard to those from which the sweet wiues of 
Cyprus and Candia are made, as well as the cele- 
brated Tokay, and many of the Italian sweet 
wmes. The wines of Arbois and Chateau Chalons, 
are made from grapes, which are not gathered till 
December. In Touraine, and elsewhere, the vin 
de paille is made, by gathering the grapes in dry 
weather, and exposing them on hurdles to the 
sun's rays, after which, the decayed berries are 
tarefully removed, ainl they are pressed and fer^ 
inented. ■ •■ * 

When, from the state of the fruit, the commence- 
ment of Irhe vintage is determined upon, ii is still 
advisable to delay proceeding, till the settled state 
of the weather promises uniuterruptied labours. It 
is recommended, also, that the soil should be dry, 
as well as the fruit, and that the dews of the 
morning ^should be dissipated, experience having 
proved, thai, when the <;rapes are gathered during 
eold weather, the fermentation proceeds more 
slowly, and with more difficulty, than when ga« 
thered under contrary circumstances. 

It is of importance^ also, that all the grapes 
which are to compose a vat, should be gathered 



uoder the same temperature ; and; where this* ii 
impossible, they should be kept in a warm place 
till an equal temperature is acquired. Tbead^ 
vantage of having the mass uniformly iif a state 
of fermentation throughout, is ihe reason for thisp. 
and the same principle pouits out the advantage 
of having such a number of vintagers ad shall com-^ 
plete a vat in OBe day. 

1 he method most generally practised, is to sever 
the bunch with the thumUnc.il; in hoi^e placesji 
pruning knife is made use of for the purposr, but 
a pair of good scissors is recommended^ in prei» 
ference to either of these modes. I'he stalk should 
be cut as near the bunch as po^sibJe, and great 
care should be ustd in rejertin^ such aslittve de» 
cayed, and leaving such as are unripe. 

In countries where they are jealous of ,tbe 
quality of their wines, the grapes ari^ gpthcxed at 
different times. The first vat resulting from the 
first gathering, is always the best. 1 be gmpes 
are better nourished, the berries of each bunch 
more equal, and the maturity more perfect tbrougk 
the mass. Besides, the first choice is always of 
grapes which have reached an earlier maturity, in 
consequence of having bt,en better exposed to the 
sun ; and for this reason, the wine resulting from 
their fermentation should be superior. 
These precautions ^re only neglected^ wtii^re 
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ihe^wj^e, «»der 4W b^st maoBg^men^ i&iiiferior 
ID qua'ity, or when it is intenderi: fiir distilJatioo* 
. When it i>5 cWtermiiied to oiak^ a chnce of 
fffBpe^ the ]&>l{^wii<g directions iB^y j^ui^e in 
iBftking it:-^NioC to e^it any Uit iihu^e wbich faav« 
l>ee« wiell exposed to the suti's raya, ami of whicit 
the berries are equally large, and equally coh)iirf d; 
to reject aU which have been iii^ the aivade, and 
ouch a3 have been close to the ground ; aiid to 
prefer the h)wiest ^'buDcbea of a ^hooA. 

Ill the vineyards nbiieh fujrnish the different 
^escripiiofis of Bordeaux wine, much care i« ased 
m picking thegrapeH; and so minute is thiaofi^rai* 
tiiiQ in Bfime cantons, that the vintage laals fo|; 
two rmmtb^, and the grapen are picked at six di£f 
(erent limes^ In some districts it is conceived^ 
that the wine^ made from graiies which afe ati 
ripe, ifk top sweety and a portion of souirer gr^peit 
are intetrlif^aally mraed with them. A^m, tbeiq 
wre: c on nlries where the grapes, never reaching: a> 
state of ab»iOi|ite maturity* and ccmseqnetitiy not 
developing tlial portion of saccharine prir>ctpie 
aecesHary to the formation of ala^kol, is^ iieverthe^ 
less, gathered bei)pre the appearance ot frof^t. b^i 
cause, at ihis time, it contains a sort of sharp acid 
principle, which gives a peculiar character to the 
Tvine, In such countries, it is obseFved^ that thia 
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quality Hisapprars when the grape reaches a higher 
degree of maturity. 

As it is of great importance to the regularity of 
the ferment at ion; that the grapes shonlH.be kept 
entire till presseit, great rare si oulcl be taken not 
to h>afl the baskets too heavily. In some districts^ 
where the grapes are erathered very, ripe, each 
▼integer carries a small basket, which isV^mptied 
into large casks or tubs, placed on a ^ar^, to be 
transported to ihf* wine celhr. In Burgundy, 
iwrlien the wine cellar is d^st^intfntm the vineyard, 
the gr-apes are pressed into casks which are closed, 
and thus con Vfr*yed to it; but this would' be dan-* 
gerous, were not the vat filled in one day. .By 
tbese means,' the juice of any grapes which may 
be crushed, (and thetinest are most liable l6 be so), 
is preserved. When the grapes are less ripe, 
large baskets are generally employed ; these are 
placed on carts or horses,' according to local cir« 
cumstanoes. In Champagne, the baskets are 
can-fully wrapt round with cloths, to keep but the 
beat of the sun, whose rays iuight cause a prema- 
ture and unequal fermentation; they are then 
kept iu the shade till the evening. 
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OJ the nieans of disposinj^ the Juice of (he Grap§ 

to FeimetUatiuH. 

To the liberality of nature we are indebted for 
the grape, but it is the art of man, in subniktjug its 
juices to ffrmentatiou, which gives us wine. 

The^melhod of submitting the grapf*s to fermeu- 
tation, varies, according to their qualities, in dif- 
ferent coiintries; or, the degree of maturity to 
which they arrive, in different seasons, in the same 
country ; or, to the particular description of wine 
most in request. 

Pliny (de Bico vino apud GrtBCos clarissimo) 
informs us, that for this wine, the grape was ga- 
thered a little before its maturity, and exposed to 
the rays of an ardent sun, during; three days, being 
turned three times a day, and on the fourth day 
its juice was expressed. 

The ancients were also acquainted with the 

» 

method of digCNting or concentrating the must, as 
appears, by their having three kinds of concentra- 
ted wine. The first, called possum^ was made from 
grapes dried in the sun ; the second, de/rutumt 
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was c»btained by reHiicins: the must one-half, by 
means of fire; andjhe third, named snpa^ from 
/ niusf, concentrated to such a degree, that only 
one-third of the original qnanlity remained. 

Several methods of concentrating the juices of 
the whttt grape, by aHowing it to whher tm tb* 
stock, or, after being cut, to dry in the snn, have 
been njentioned in a former chapter, as being the 
'pr\\t\\te in various conntries iit the present day ;; 
iind in ffeaHng of fenwenf«tkHi, it shaH he shew», 
that it hiay be advantageously directed by tbrcfeea^ 
ing a part of the must to tntx with the remainder ; 
Tind that a degreed t^f strength ^ thus gFfen Id 
Hrih'es, which they would riever attain withoat W* 
What fs chiefly to be treated of in this chapter, V& 
4he separation of the grapes froin the Btafks, and 
treading them. 

The advatitagwand ifisiidvantages of these pro- 
^ees^es, calleiS ih France, eifrappaffe and fmihg^, 
Itave given riae to considerable drscnssioh among 
^Ihoiie who hate treated of the subject ; but thte 
^uestioti, tin both' sides, seems to have been, likte 
many ethers, treated in too exclosife a mantfier, 
Us will appear by placing it in its true poiirt of 
^ie\f. ^ 

^he stjHkis, beinj^.po^eitsed of a bitter principte 
tmd austere taste, communicate to the wiiie, with 
^hich tbevimve befen attowed to fentient. tfreife 



qiid)iliM, in a greater or le^s i\egree : but thtertt 
Ql-eVlti^ f^xtuoe^ ill ^old and wet cocrtitries, so 
weak and insipid, that thfir flatnf^8^ m THthet* 
ttgi-^^ably Miev^d by the eJighl a»perify diet-hed 
from tbe ^tatk, and n has been fx^und lo gtvediirahb 
Wlity to wines wliich, without it, wouUt tip^edtly 
4l^€ti^rai6 ifiti) rofi»n^s8. Tbifi wa8 fbnnd to ht 
%he^kise in the OHeanois ; when, in coDrcpqueae^ 
'^ tbe ptibHidi^d opinion^ of tvrherg on jiMh Mb^- 
Jfectj they ^oi««i¥iM^ed the e^rappn^e; bnt^jtl co«k 
^'equence of finding that the w me made wtthoiit 
the s44alk«ooii€r altered, they neiurned to their old 
practice. Ji lias el«o been ascerlriined by ex perietjoe, 
;thtit the 'feHiientatimi pmceeds with more force and 
rej^uiarityy wiien the «talk6 are leitin the niuKt^ 
and, lu Ibis point ot view, they may be ConMdered 
as an advwiingetrus ferment, iti all i^ases where 
^Irere- is reason to fear a t^w or<iacoi|)pleto feiv 
'^len^Btion. 

lu (he ff^ighbourhood of Bonleanx, all the red 
IgfHpei, which produce the best w^de, are deprived 
40f a portion of their t^alk-s, and thfs porriou is de- 
ttMtiiiiied by the degree of maturity th^y have 
-reached/ -IVhen the fruit k not perfwtty-npe, ot 
?ias been touched by the frost before the vni*;ig^, 
^liey deprive il of a greater* pfroportioo, whiJe, 
%hen it H very ripe, th^y kave a grrater q«anliiy , 
^^y^fedlitate theiermeirtiitidD, and prevent Uietoo 
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great sweetness of the wine. White ejrapes are 
oot deprived of tbeir stalks, whea Biibmilted to. 
fermentation. 

Thus, tlionsrh the stalks can Dt-itlier add lo the 

Bpiritiiosity of ihe wine nor its perfume, because 

they are destitute of isaccharliie matier, and iiroinat 

Aheir sligtit asperity may advanliigeously correct 

|4he insipidity of some wines; and, h> facilitating 

liermentation, they concur towards a more complete 

tidecom position of the must, and to the prudiiciioa 

|0f a greater quantity of alcohol. 

Before qniriing this part of the subject, wines 

[jnay be considend in two points ol view, viz. 

iHwhether intended for drinking, or for distiliiilior) ; 

l.y}ualities are required in the Ibruit-r, which are 

|4iuperfluous in the latter. Thus, in tuaking wines 

l^r distillation, the object is, to procure the 

ijgreatest possible quantity of alcohol, without 

Tjregard to other qualities ; while, in the latter, the 

1 ilafete and flavour of tlie wine, are equally objects 

"of request. In the former case, the must may be 

ferntenied with all iheistalks; in the latter caM^ 

it is a consideration of the lirst importance, bow 

tar the quantity of stalks, feinieiited in the niuxt, 

fill affect the wine, willi regard to its taste and 

f, perfume, as well as \U spirituusiiy ; and experience 

i'Of the qualities of his grapes, and the taste of the 

msuiuerij of his wiue, can aluue deteriuiue tbe 
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cul'ivafor what prMpoPtinn of these properties bi# 
wine fiDiy most ndvanlRirpoiisly possess. 

The t fleets of the stalk, then, bein? to facilitate 
the fepnierrlalion, and give Hiirabilily to the wine, 
■while il giv*-s it a taste rnlher liarsh and rough, it 
nay he salti to he getterally advniilageoiis, and 
sometime!* npeesHnry, lo hIIow them to remain ia 
the muHt of erapes, produced in » cold or moist 
cliniitle; while in warmer latitudes, where the 
wine JH nalnraliy more genernns, and not in need 
of the quiilities imparted hy them, Iheir being al- 
lowed III fernieni with, or beinu^ picked from, the 
fruit, should he determined hy the intention, iii 
making ihe wine for drinking or distillation. 
Their remaitiing in the former case, may deprive 
the wine of much of that flavour and perfume so 
highly valued, while their rleprivation cannot much 
injure the wine, in regard to its strength and 
durability. But, in the latter case, the end in view 
is best attained hy snflVriiif; Ilipni to remain. 

The openilion is Generally perfirmed with a 
branch, having three ptong-<, in the whsipe of a 
triangular fork : — one prong is lhru>t lo the bottom 
of the tub, or bucket, containing llie grnpes, and 
the other two niovfed rapidly rocnid, till all the 
berries are detached, when the stalks are taken off 
with Ihe hand. A ridille made of osier twigs is 
also employed for this purpoee. 



J 
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^3at whether it is deUnnined thad tlvft Hte)H.4 
. shall ferment ^* iih the? ftr^f^eR, o;t U>> inHf i> .^^^ Mw 
a^;ir4ntage of ireadinglhero, iiiaJJ c^s!if>^^,l|^sA i^Qver 
beeft called in qiiesftioii. Thipope4paHou,gpfi|e»aWjf 
%lke& place aa tliiey arrive fr^ui tli^ v>i«jp.yHfi4# 
^hougbt fox the reasons stated; hi a prvcfd^ig 
^b^pter^ it would be bH([er to i:iilii|iU t^^if^ija^U to^ 
ift at the same time;^ SLfyA this nemark W. ntOflf^; pvift 
tiiOMlarly applicable, jn 8]t<iiati4>n^; wlr^rcv tl>ejrj^ap0| 
fwi^g io climate^ or. other caiis^K, ia q^t^rie^ii^ 
SMchariae matter, and^ roiiBeqiientlyi^^iiH.e^^^tilo 
of undergoiDg a lengtbeoed feri|iei|tq)#oit. ' \ 

A sort of cai^e, or caijee^ i^ pro:«id^i|. I|]¥4^>#f b?#ft 
of tvood: it is.open a]t)«»ve, api^ii^Km^tivoifietf in 
height, and Uhxt i» width; jlie iqterv^h^|ir^altt^ 
^cenily wide to 9Mom thp ejc(>ire^i^d ^iw to 
fscape^but cU>«e.na»^ to retdi^ ttie^^nedrUiit; 
^bis is plax^ed ab()ve the vat^ Mfher^jf is (^rtppoite^ 
Vy two beams resti43>^ MgV^t Uf^ «*#s. h^t^^tkiH 
the fruit i$ «'H)p|ied,. awia IP«Mi^^4AMPi|CP|»Q»: fl^ 
]^ni6. cootinutps to jntHp.atid,^a#«i8 ^^*^^ i$ jvfith 
isirg^ wfoodeu shoes, till oil th^gr^^tMrfl MrHf<m | 
^j^ter, W!l^^|i„.a Riding, bar, ^tt we !0l"itfc«r4i4»B..» 

^at» qr owt of tbp vtit,n<:^(>rdJB^ tft;t|»ein|«»Wtt dl 

^Ucxwing^ them to ferrne^^t *,>»h ,ti»i^ MHi^t ^u i»«(^ ^ 

N<> 8Go»ey i^ .th^ «age: <[lfePifH, !th»ri ahoHwr 

supply of grapes i» 4^[«M|itdi wiid Idai^-iifiM^Ufllir 
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is continuec], till the vat is full, or the vintage 
concluded. 

Ill the cenJral districts of France, and in all 
those where I have had an opportunity of person* 
ally examining the wine cellars, instead of the 
method above described, a stage is raised above 
the level of the vat, and inclining towards ii ; and 
the cellars, being fr«rquenily on ihe sido of a hill, 
there is an entrance to tins stage from the side 
opposite to the door, through which the 8;rape8 
are carried, and the operation carried on as in the 
other case, the must running by a spnut into the 
vat, or into a reservoir, from which it is conveyed 
to it. A different method is practised in some 
places, the grapes being put into the vat as sooa 
as they ai rive, are then slightly trod, and, when 
fermeiitation has conmienced, the upper part of 
the liquor is carefully drained off, and allowed to 
finish Its fermentation in casks; what remains, is 
submitted to the press, and yields a wine with 
more colour, and less perfume than the first. 

In whatever way this operation is performed, , 
Chaptal considers it of the greatest importance, 
that each berry should be broken, as the inarch of 
fermentation will only be uniform, in proportion 
as the operation is perfectly performed. The ex- 
pressed juice shall have terminated the period of 
its decompositiODy before the grapesi which have 

Y 



•8jedpei) the treading:, ^liall ha ve cominenced theirs; 
and thrs a m^ss be presented for fer mental inn^ 
ftrbofsiB elemetita are not hi affinity ; but, vhe» the 
grape8 are uniformly pressed, the £prmei\taliott is 
]ip< ntaneom^, and no partial aiovements ottsciire 
l^e Hi^m by which it is announced, acobBipaniedi 
ftr succeeded. 

On the other hand, Lahev^ri^^ aQirms, that 
tiiese unbroken hemes undergo a clecomposiiiftA, 
lA common witk the rest qIi the masa, nolwitb^ 
standing their spherical form; and that.it woukl 
Cath^i be disadvantageous, than otherwise, to crush 
f^very individual grape ; as« when the must in la 
sufficient quantity, they operate most aetiveiy to 
the general tibock of fermentation. ^^ The ipamiier 
at tres^ding, in ail diHlriets/^says he, '^pcovefttbat 
)bey are ui^ful, a few beiug alwaya suffigFed te 
escape." In Bujrgundy, he has left a quantity of 
tyheii^e entire grapes, which are there called ^nomr^ 
(clods) IB the proportion of on?*&fth of the wJiole; 
when examined, alter Ihe vats were epjtpiied, ^ey 
19$ere foui^d entire, but destitute of vinous sub- 
gtonce, deprived of their saccharine matler^^ aiid 
their colour quite gone ; when biK>ke n. by tbf 
tooth, tliey w^e barj^ih and ill tasted ;» wlni 
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planed by fhe fint^r, ibey cifiered bu\y the'it seeds, 
anri Ahroas filametit. 

After what has. been already said, on the .ad^ 
Tattt'Vjsre of a uttifomi ft^rinentdtion, it is unneces^' 
fiiary to lir^e the riereMsity of providifi); a Kiifficient' 
DUfiilHTof vinta^ers^ fo fill a vai within 24 houniLr 
It IS, ill (ar^^ by aii atteiilton to thes^ little rirfciiilD* 
Staifcefiy thWt thr wiir^ of one d1>lflrt, uf coiitHry^r 
#lcel^ tbose of another. In Itaiyv where tiie eliniate 
anti'Soii are so f^tourable fi>r the rine, that they* 
could scarcely avoid making excellent wine, if the 
]^<>€ess were cmiducted with any ref^ard to prin- 
ciple's, the jsreneifality of the wines are of a ver^ 
hifefiur dej^criptirtti; and the method 6f rood tictig 
th^ vihlaje, 18 8urtt*ient t6' accohnt l6r it. Th4 
same vat is destined to receive the vintage of many 
dayfK, each added to the mass collected before, tilt 
it is full. Tlii<( iti not unfrequemly till fifil^eit 
dayw have dapwdl Th^ prtidtice of siich a Vat 
]if>, in fart, a medley of diJOTereiit wint*^, in< reor Id^ 
fermented 

Although the vinta]i:e is usually cond^ e^ed iir 

the maiaier above described, the proce^# of treatf^ 

fhg the gl^peH; autf'caDViJhg th^ih to ferment ih thfi 

fiit, i^ by lio nieans utifi verbal. The itianagemeiit 

of the brisk wines of (*hainpagn(, for exampl* , id 

spery dtfierentc^ tfnd with' a dtiberituioiir^of itj^* Uttt 
fife^titri' ^yjil^^ltrt iiAfiidiiiiimlL 
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, In gnth«>rinisr tl)e pr»pes, they cflrefnlly sif^lert the 
ripest «nd irost snind, rejert.iirg: those which are 
decaye<l, Hr\, or hrokm. They are mrriert in 
large psmniers on horseback to the cell«r, the 
preranfioii heinsr n«ed, of wrapping a cloth round 
the hasket, to gnard against any fermentation 
-which the snnV rnys might excite. The baskets 
filled Hnring the day. are phicecl in the evening 
under the presss, which is charged according to its 
power, with from twenty to forty large baskets.* 



* The screw press is generally employed, though in some cases 
the principle of the common lever is applied. 

Much care is necessary in conducting the operation* as the ap- 
plication of too violent a pres&ure endangerp the machinery. The 
wheel of the screw is w()rkfd hy a vertical, or horizontal wheel, 
of larger or smaller dimensions, which is quite detached from it. 
The force should he applied gradually, and sufficient time allowed 
ior the wine to run out. - 

W^hen nothing more can he gained, the press is rai&ed, and the 
edges of the marc, or husks, cut again into a square form, and what 
IS cut off reguh.rly huilt up uhove, when it is again pressed ; and 
so on, as often as it shall he judged necessary. In small presses, it 
18 sometimes repeated for the fifth time. Much of the success of 
the operatipn, depends upon the regularity with which the marc is 
built up in the press ; it should never cover more than two-thirds 
of the surface, as it enlarges when pressed, and much of the wine 
might thus run over the edge and be lost. When the grapes 
tiave been freed from the stalks, it is necessary to use straw to 
raise them sufficiently ; a layer of straw is placed round the edges 
on the bottom^ and after the marc is a certain beiiphty tbisifloMed 
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The wine prej^s having heen previously well 
washed aiiH wiped, and the screw, &c. jsreaiced, 
the grapes are subjected to three successive and 
rapid pressinsrs. This operation of three pressinies 
onght to be completed in an hour, when the work- 
men are habiiuated to the emph)yinent.. The ex- 
pressed juice is received in a smaller vat, whence 
it is carried lo the vat in which it remains all 
ni^ht to subside. . The wjne produced from. these 
three pressing's, is called I'tV/ rfViiVi*, wine of choice. 
Next morning, it is deposited in casks. prepared for 
its reception, by being well vapoured with sulphur, 
and well rinced. 

As there still remains must in the marc, it is 
subjected to another pressing, which is called the 
first cut, because the edges of the marc are cut 
offhand again placed immediately under the presSii 

The wine arising from this, is frequently mixed 



over, and a new layer placed for the reception of more husks, and 
so on, to the height of the press. 

' The greatest possible cleanliness should be preserved throngiw 
out the place where the press and vats are , situated, which it 
gienerally distinct from the cellar where the wines are kept ; not 
only because a free circulation of air is necessary for the safety 
of the workmen, on account of the carbonic acid, but because 
the admission of heat is highly advantageous for the fermentation^ 
both of which ciroumstances are unfavoura^e for a cellar where 
wines are kept. 



J18 /mnami <v9iJimrmB# : 

^ittr ^b wine of rhnice, a necmsA^ a tbircf^ sUid 
aoaietinera fpiirtbcut is^iveii, bot thewitie ftonr 
Ihe Jalter is alwHyv f^tned aifvl' lHH*9hi. 
' When it is propose to mate pink wine^ i^ 
fM^ a frw of the visiJfts: are taken from tibegr^pifs^ 
and lb€7 ai% tpod lightiy. add attfinvH to i^irtvir inm 
fcrmetitatiott ; th^j'are'tbpilramed lo thr firt«sava«i 
adjected: to the wtinb presHttga as^for tha whha;* 
bat the wfiie reaulting' frmti tliain all, wnnjof^d. 

The vrhffe wiii^^ is n<r aonher HqmHiivd iii^; Hm 
oaafcs thati it forthu^itb entera iiitb. a raaMt^Omiia 
fartnentation^ which, howeveiv abYm di^gefieratali 
into aD insensible fermentation. 

fowardB th^ end otf Decpmbt^T, ii eeasMta 6^r- 
ment^ amJ hecoares c lenr ft i» tberii de^atiti^dv 
and olarified iitth laifiglaNs, in ther pvcipiirboiKi^ 
lialf ai» onnce to f)Ay guHona; Aiintinfeh or ste 
weeks aderwarcis^ there is nnmlitey nnmmient of 
fermentation, when it is 'again decanted, and clari* 
fied With half the quantity. It re mains in this 
state till March, at which time it is bottled'.. Alt 
tbeseiUbnipulatiQii&shouId take placf) ia^ear and 
frosty w-eatbiT. 

The fermetttatfon tiot hntitti' «itfi«lf HMSmS^ 
trhen the wine is bottled, it frequehtfy happens; 
during, the autumn^ that it bursts the Sotdes.. 

It is not till eighteen months, after. biittliiigvth<Ur 
the feroientatiou has entirely ceased, atovW^lMdw 
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it is taken from the bottles, to be relieved from the 
sediment it has deposited. 

When all the^se ^peralioos have been carefully 
conducted, the white wine of Champagne is in no 
danger of altering Tor fifteen orlwenty years. 



/ ■ 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 



Of the Phenomena of Fermentaliofij and the means 

of managing il. 

Scarcely is the must deposited in the vat, 
wtieu fernientat'on commences. 'I he juice which 
runs from the grape, in consequence of the pres- 
sure or jolting it receives in tlie carriage from the 
vineyard, may even be seen fermenting be fore it 
reaches tlie v\ine cellar. It ^as the practice of 
the ancients to separate, with care, ihe first 
running, which only came from the ripest grapes, 
and cause it to ferment separately ; and this is still 
occasionally practised, when a very delicate and 
slightly coloured wine is desired. But this forms 
only a small share of what the grapes yield, and 
is generally mixed with the produce of the tread* 
ing, and allowed to ferment with it. 

The vats in which the fermentation takes place, 
are constructed sometimes ol* wood and sometimes 
of stone, and are of a capacit\ proportfoned to the 
produce of the vineyard. Those constructed of 
masonry, are usually of dressed stoiie, and are 
sometimes lined with biick and cements Each 
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kind h^s i^s partizans. If th«* vals of wood are 
more frequently in need of repair, and more liable 
to be affected by changes of atmosphere, their de- 
ficiency is more easily observed and remed erf, 
and they are free from that . constant chillness 
incident to those of stone. 

In a very warm climate, the question may be 
determined by the cheapness of matrrials; but ia 
colder dlibates, where artificial heat is sometimes 
necessary to aid the fermentation, wood alone 
should be employed. 

Before the must is deposited in the vat, it should 
be cleaiised with the greatest care, and well rubbed 
with warm water: and when it is of stone, it is 
usual to inclose it with Xwo or three coats of lime; 
In l^urgundy, where the vats are all of wood, it is 
custqmary, after washing with hot waiter, to pass a 
smair quantity of brandy over the interior. 

The ancients considered the preparation of the 
vat of the greatest, iroportai^ce; not only was it 
rubbed with different liquids, such as decoctions 
of. aromatic plants, salt water, boiling must, &c« 
but smoked* by hurnins in it different perfumes. 
. As the whole process of viniticat ion consists ia 
ihe changes operated op the must, by the agency- 
of fernienta|ion, it is i{iiport<iut to consider this 
subiect. under every point of vi^w. We shall firsts 
then, consider the causes which contribute to the 
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-vinous fermentation ; then, after which, w^ shajl 
examine its effc cts, or product ; and concl^icle, Ijy 
deducing:, from actual experience, some geibpr^l 
principles, to direct the cultivator in condqctipi; it. 
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SECTION 1. 

Of the Cmses wh^ck i^fitfinte -Fermimf^i^. 

Observation has tlauitht q^, that certaiq cop- 
^itioriH are requisite ip the inust, in or^er to fer- 
menfation estahlishing itself, an^ fiilioyiug out its 
periods in a regular manner. A certain decree of 
beat, the contalgt of the air, the existence of a 
Tegeto-aniuial, and of a spccharme prinoiple iv 
the niut^t, are about the conditions considered 
requisite. We shs^li endeavour jLo explain irbfit'is 
due to each. 

• % 

Temperature. 

The temperature indicated by t)ie 60tb degree 
of Pahrenheit*s tbeniioipeter, is generally coo-; 
sidered the most favourable for the viqoQi» fern^en* 
tiation. It languishes l>elow this dejgpnee/ ah^ 
becomes too tumultuous above it. 

It follows, from this, that, wheii the tHnperatqre 
Of the plac^ where fKe vat stands is below ^e S8di 
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^^ree of Fahrenheit, it is ueces^^ary to raise it by 
aftilicidi means ; boiKtig must, may be mixed with 
(be mass, to carry it to the propei* temperature, , 
and the celtar warmed with stoves to maint^nn it. 
In Burgundy, a cylinder such as is used for heat« 
iilg batlis, is introduced into the vat. A pheiio- 
iheoon sufficiently extraordinary, but whose truth 
seems too v^ell established by numerous observa- 
tions to admiC of dou(>t, is, that the fermentation 
is slow, in proportion as the atmosphere has beea 
cold, at the moQient of gathering the vintage*. 
Rozier observed, in 1769, that grapes gathered oa 
t^e 7th, ^)h, and 9tli October, remained in the vat 
tilt the 19th, without showing any disposition to. 
ferment. The thermometer was two degrees be« 
low the freezing point in the mornings, and only 
rote three degrees above it during the days on. 
which they were gathered. The fermentation wag 
not completed till the 25th, while a vat full of niust^ 
from grapes of the same kind, gathered on the 
I6th, at a much higher temperature^ had com* 
pleted theirs on the 2 1st or 22d. 

This, fact merits much attention. It proves, 
that when must, in a very cold state, is deposited 
fn a vat, it retains its temperature for a long timeu 
and in a greater degree, if the temperature of t|te 
cellar yrfyere it is placed is cold. In such a case^ 
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the fermentalion cnnnot but' he slow and imper^ 
feet, bill it may be assisted, by warming a. part of 
the must, and pouring it into the vat^ till the whole 
mass acquires a suitable temperature. It should 
be intnidnred by the bottom of the vat, and this 
is eflferted by a tunnel,, having its inferior ,end 
closed with a bung, which can be drawn out when 
it has reachrd the bottom. . The temperature of 
the cellar should, at the same time, be raised to 
the 59th degree of Fahrenheit. 

It has been observed in Champagne, that gp'apes 
gathered in the morning*, are longer of commencing 
to ferment, than those gathered after mid-day, and 
during sunshine and fogs; moist weather, .and 
slight frosts, are so many causes which contribute 
to retard fermentation. 

The result of some experiments made by Chap- 
tal, are in accord with these observations, and even 
go to prove, that, when the low temperature of the 
fluid does not allow of its generating, in regular 
succession, all the phenomena of fermentation,ltis 
very difficult completely to re-establish them by 
heat. Hediluted a quantity ofthefa?/ri7C/, or essence 
of grapes, m water at a temperature seven' degrees 
above the freezing point, and added a quantity of 
yeast, to assist the fermentation, which commenced 
quickly enough, when the temperature, of the 
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liquid wa^.raised to tk^fiiih degree of F^b^nheif^ 
but very soon ceased. 

An equal quantity of extract diluted, and kept 
at the temperature oifOi^, during^ two days previous 
to the leavea Jbeingf added, qnderw^ht a indre 
regular ancJL 90^ pletaiermeatation*. , 

' jProm^wl^at h^b^en said, the foUqwk^ concla* 

sions may be dritwn :.— ^ . : ; . : 

.■..■■.'-.-'■ 

1^, That the grapes. should be gathered in the 

heat, and the: vintage not commenced till the rays 

■"*'•' 
of the Siin have dissipated the dews of the night, 

and warmed the vine. ' 

2 J, That the quantity necessary to charge a 
Vat, should be gathered in the shortest possible 
time. 

3<lf That, if the grapes are gathered in different 
dtates of the atmosphere, it is advantageous to put 
them in a warm place, or expose them to the sun's 
rays, till . tb^ whole mass takes an udiform 
temperature. 

4M, That the temperature of the must ought, at 
least, to be 59o of Fahrenheit, and, when below- 
that rate of temperature, should be brought to it 
by arlificis^l.heat. ; 

5M, That the temperature of the cellar, should 

be at least 59 degrees, and uniform. . ! 

... • ' ' 

6/A, That it is advantageous to place plankd. 
over theiYajts, oa vyhjqh cloths may be spread 



tA presenns ft uniform keAt m die ferm^^ 
mass. 

Almosphend Air. 

It had often been olfiserved, that the procfM of 
fermentation mij^ht be mofterafed or fetard^t by 
withdrsiwi«g the must ffom the direct arfloi) of the 
air, and keeping it under a cold tetnpertitare. 
And hence, some cheniists have cdiiBidtired the 
air of the atniosphereas indii^pensarble to ferm^ 
tation. A more attentive exaniiuatjbn of all th'e 
phenomena which the march of femietifllliOD pr6«' 
i^nts, will assist in giving due weight to' alt the 
dpibion^ which have lieeu advanced oil thi^ sub- 
ject. 

That the air is favourable to fermentation, there 
can b^ rfo doubt. This is a point established by 
the accordance of all the known faclB connected^ 
with the subject, and without its contact, themtidt 
continues long without undergoing any change. 
Bnt, it is equally certain, that thongh the utust, 
deposited in close vessels, undiergoes, very slowly, 
ttie process of fermentation, it terminates at length, 
and the wine resulting from it is even moi'e gene- 
rous than when fermented in contact with the atr. 

If a little of the yeast of beer and molasses, is' 
diluted in waiter, and introduced into a flask v<rith 
A b^t neck,. which is misldb'to open uudcfr a belt^ 
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/uIlofwaler.itiTertetl on theshelf of thepnciimatic- 
trciiigh, at the leinperaliire of 540 to 59; the 
4rsl phenomfoa of femipiitalion iu a ft-w minutes 
appear. The empty part of the fl^Kk is soon filled 
vith hubbies an<l scuai, and much carbonic acid 
passes into the bell ; and lliese mnveinents do not 
ce»8e lill the liquor Ima becomt^ vinouH, In u» 
case lias it been cbKcrved, that there was an ab- 
sorption of atuioHplieric air. 

If, instead of allowing a free ii^iue to the parous 
.mattera which escape dniin^ fennentatioii, their 
diseu^Hgeinent is opposed by condnctiii^ it in 
clo^e vewHpIs, then ihe ftTnientali'in sUrkeiis, and 
yith difficulty, and, after along time, it lerniioLites 
its periods. 

It appeared, from these far(«, thai tlie atm-^ 
spheric air is not necessary lo ferment atiou, since 
it took place in close Tes^^els; but it was import- 
ant to ascertain, whether the air bubbles dispersed 
through the fermentable iluiil, or the couch uf aic 
above it might not contribute to this operation. .1 , 

To ascprtairi this, M- Guy Lus.snc instituted an 
experiment, which has thrown the greatest light 
on the rjupstioQ. He introduced spiue very ripe 
grapes under an c/}roirre/^« of quicksilver, and, tth 
drive away the small air bubbles adhering, to the; 
'Walls, be filled it successively, and ai many relays^ 



stm 
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•the grapes with a tube, the surface of wliirh hi 

fhad freed from all glohuks nf air, by agitalJon 

[ in the mercurial bath. To whatever degree the 

[ Qieat was raised, the must iiiidtrwetit nt) fernienta- 

Ition; but, while thelieal was between 70° and 75*>, 

he introduced some bubbles of (ixy^eri gas, and in 

I few minutes, the fermentntion was established l6 

'* -such a degree, that the bell was filled witb caif- 

^bonic acid- '"" ' ' " " '' \'~ _ 

J t follows, from this fine experinient, that the 

first movement of fermentation is determined! by 

I the air, and thai afterwards it continues without 

. the aid of this externa! anient. The contact of 

aome bubbles of air.tleterniiuesa first combination 

o( its oxygen with carbon; from that moment, the , 

equitibriumanlong the conslitoeiit principles of the 

.must is destroyed; their combination is itnper*' 

I feet, and nature is employed in forming new ones 

_ from ihtm. 

The air is, then, the first ferment which toiil- 
I meupes the decomposition of the must^'thferei-' _ 
. action of its constituent principles gives birtlrlo 
.new compounds, which change its primitiTeiiattii^,' 
The air of llie atiiiosphere l)eing then only iiC-' 
oessary till the commencement of fcTmei.tatioti/ if, 
it is advantagfous to establish a free commuuica-' 
^ tioo between it and the must, it is thai garous' 
^ Bubijtauces which are furmed during fenueatatliii/ 
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• 

tQfiy escape easily, and mingle with, or dissolve 
themselves in i^ It follows, also, from this princi- 
ple, that when nuist is deposited in a close vessel^ 
tble carbonic acid, finding inseparable obstacles to 
its yolatilizaiion, is constrained to remain in the 
liquid, in which it is in part dissolved, and in 
making continnal effort against it and its component 
parts, it slackens, and almost completely extin- 
guishes the fermentation. 

Thus, that the fermentation may establish itself, 
and follow out its periods in a prompt and. regular 
manner, there mui^t be a free communication be- 
tween the fermenting mass, and the atmospheric 
air, which then serves as a vehicle for the princi- 
ples disengaged in the process, and no obstacle id 
opposed to the swelling and subsiding of the 
mass. 

If wine, fermented in close vessels, is frequently 
more generous and more agreeable to the taste, 
it is, because that part of the alcohol and aroma 
are retained, which in open fermentation is die^si*- 
pated by the heat, and drawn out in a state ot 
dissolution by the carbonic acid« 

The free access of the air of the atmosphere 
hurries the fermentation, and occasions a great 
loss of the alcoholic and aromatic principles; 
while, on the other hand, the obstruction of this 
access slackens it, threatens explosion, or rupture 

A A 
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balance the advantages with the disadvantages of 
each, keeping in yiew the circumstances in which 
he is placed. 

The capacity of the vat, should also be varied 
according to the nature of the grape. When it is 
very ripe, or dried, and contains much saccharine 
matter, the must is thick and clausmy, and the 
violence of a large mass fermenting, is necessary 
to decompose it. If it is not fully decomposed^ 
the wine remains luscious and sweet, and doee.not 
acquire all the perfection it is susceptible of, till 
after being long in the cask. 

On the other hand, when the grape has not at- 
tained a perfe<!t maturity, when the temperature < 
is cold, oj when the vintage has been nia^e when 
the grapes were wet, a large mass is advantageoiis 
on account of th^ heat it produces. All these 
causes, and thieir effects, should be continually, 
present in the mind of the cultivator, because it 
is from them alone he can draw rules for his 
guidance. 

Constituent Principles oJ the Mitst. 

The saccharine principle. The sweet, matter, 
the water, and the tartar, are the elements of the 
grape which appear most powerfully to influence 
fermentation. 

It is not only to their existence that the first 
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cause of tbir< subline operaticfn is o\iriitjer,bnt it Js 
to the very variable proportioDS between these 
different constituent principles, Ibatthe chief di*f> 
ferences, presented by fermentation, are to be re^ 
ferrt/d. ■ ' / • ^. • i. '1: v.; 1' 

. h appears proved^ by the cOmparisbif of tlie 
nature of ail substances which undei^o thevinons 
fermentation, that only such as contain the sac* 
charine principle, are susceptible of.it; and. it is 
beyond;a donbt^ that it is chiefly 9t the expenst; of 
this principle that alcohol is formed. 

To giv.e more precision to these ideas, it may be 
observed, that, at the present day, three snrt^i.of 
sugar are distinguished, which, thouf^h very dif> 
ferent in appearance^ posness, in common, the pro* 
perty of yielding aUoliol by fermentation. : 

The first species of sugar, is that extracted from 
the sugar cane, the red beet, the maple, and the 
cbesnut, which is capable of hems: crystallized, and 
in these different plants is exactly of the same 
nature. . 

The second species of sugar, is afforded by the 
grape, by honey. &c. This has been reduced, .by 
art, tothe state of a fine powder, soluble in water, 
but all attempts to obtain it crystalKzed, have be^en 
unsuccessful. It is inodorous,, agreeable to the 
taste, and its saccharine virtue is weaker than that 
of the first species, requiring three or four timi^ 



tb^ quantity to prodnre' the same effect. An im^ 
mense quantity of this kind of sugar was made in 
France, 'when the war ahnost ^hut np the sources 
which supplied the sugar of.the<*ane. 

The third species of su^ar, is* furnished by the 
juices of almost all fruits from which sweet extracts 
or syrups are m^de. This species of sugar, so 
abundant in the products of ve.&:etaf ion, is not sus- 
ceptible of any other than its I. quid form. 

The existence of one or other of these krhda of 
sugar, is necessary for the prodnctiort of alcohol 
by fermentation ; and a natural consequence of 
this fundamental principle, which is confirmed hy 
experience, is, that the bodies in which, the sac- 
eharine matter is most abundant, should- produce 
the most spirituous liquor. But the nr cessity can* 
not be too much insihted upon, of distinguishing 
between the sugar, properly so called, and the 
sweet principle. The srgar in the grape, from the 
decomposition of which, the alcohol results, is 
•constantly mingled with a sweet substance, more 
or less abundant, and which serves for a ferment. 
it is a leaven, that, in almost all cases, accompanies 
sugar, but which, by itself, is not capable of yield- 
ing alcohol ; whence it is, that rum is made from 
the produce of sugar-cane in its liquid state; 
sugar, separated by crystallization, if pure, being 
iDf itself jQOt susceptible of fe^rmentation. 
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M. Leqiiin distiDguishes two sorts or rather 
two varieties of leaven, the one soluble in water^ 
the other insoluble* The former aboutids in fruits^ 
and forms the sweet principle of the grape; the 
other coiisiitutes the yeast of b^er. In the progress 
of fermentation, the first s^ems to pass into the 
state of the second. It separates itself from the 
fenuenting body, and is preci{^)itated, forming the 
Jees and scun), which appear in a liquor under fer^ 
mentation. 

in the sequel, th^n, this sweet substance, or 
principle, shall be called the leaven ; and it will 
be seen, when treating of fermentation, that it is 
sufficient to put this leaven, and the saccharine 
principle or sugar, in contact with water, to deter- 
mine fermentation ; iind that, to the very variable 
proportions in which they are respectively present^ 
in the grapes subiiiitted to fermentation, the dif# 
ferences in the phenoiuena, and results of their 
decomposition muHt be referred, - 

This leaven is almost inseparable from the sac* 
charine principle in the products of vegetation* ;^ 
They are found almost universally united, and mofe- 
br less intimately combined. 

They are present, then, in .the grape, but in very 
different proportions. In some grapes, the sarcha^ 
rine principle predominates ; in others. theFeaven.. 
In tlie former case, fermentation produces sweet 



i: _ 
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and luscious wines, because the leaven is not in 
sufficient quantity to decompose all the sugar; ia 
the latter, it fermentation is prolonged, the wines ; 
become sour, because the moment the sugar is 
decomposed, the leaven and the alcohol exert ' 
thj^ir action on the other principles ; and develop 
the acid. In the former case, by the addition iH 
leaVen* the decomposition of the sugar may be 
continued, and a wine obtained which shall 

J 

be spirituous, without being sweet, or in other 
words, shall be a rf/y wine. In the latter case, 
by the addition of sugar, the action of the leaven 
may be sustained, till it is all employed in the ' 
production of alcohol. 

Grapes, though containing little saccharine 
principle, may nevertheless furnish a good wine; 
because the fermentation may develop abatiquei, 
which gives an agreeable taste. 

In this case, it is necessary to arrest the fermen-- 
tation, as soon as the small quantity of sugar is 
decomposed, and employ suitable means for pre- 
venting the action of the leaven on the other prin- 
ciples, in order to shun all ulterior degeneration or 
decomposition. This is practised in Burgundyt 
where, in some districts, the vinous feriuentation 
is not allowed to act more than from twenty to 
thirty hours. 

A grape may be very sweet and agreeable to the 
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laste, and neverihelpus produce a very indifiereni 
vine, because ihe saccharine principle may exiet 
in Vffy small quaitlity in a very sweel grape, and 
this in tlie reannn ihal the swcelcsl grapes In th6 
taste, do not always affurd the «trong;e8t wines. 
The clmpelas of F<>nt«iiililf an is a pronf of ihis ; it 
is one of the mast delicious grapes to the taste, 
but at the same time, one of those which furaisha 
very bad wine 

The sauif sweet tasfe, or sweet principle, exists 
in many gums and tiiticilage!!, v, hich contain no 
Sngiir; lliu«>, it is inoit necessary lo ilistiiiguisb 
these i«o snbsl*.DceM, on account of the difTereace 
Of their efibcs, A liiilehubit is sudicieut for this, 
a palate accustomed to the renlly :*iig;iry grapes 
of warm ctiniates, will n'tt ci-nfriuntrwiiTi tht-m ibe 
grape, however nweel, in which a colder climatd 
has uoi developer) the saccharide principle. 

The sugiir, (hen, being cnnsit!ered as the priu- 
Ci|>le, which, by ilB decomposition, gives place to 
the lormalion of alcohol, and the sweetish liody. 
Its tl'c inie jeast "( itie vhnms ferineniaiidn ; thai 
tfie uiusi may besiiscepiihie ol a good fenuenta- 
tinn. it is necessary that it should cuDtain these 
principles in suitable proportions. 

A pr"pei degree of fluidity in the must, is also 
one of the requisite cniidilious for procoring a good" 

fermentatiofl . It is aa difficult to excite krmeaW- 
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tion in a must too aqneou^, as in one too thick. 
When the grape has attained a perfect maturity, 
the juice expressed from it is.generally of the pro- 
per consistence, being in its mean term, when the 
grape has not been dried, between the eighth and 
fifteenth degree of the hydrometer of JBuumi * ^ 
In general, the grapes of warmer, afford a 
thicker must than those of colder climates. Dur- 
ing ChaptaTs administration of the affairs of the 
interior, he collected in the nursery of the Char- 
treux, all the species aocl varieties of vines cultivated 
in France. After two years of culture, he found 
that the grapes of the south yielded a must thicker 
in consistence than thot^e of the north ; but. from 
the observations he made, he inferred, that they 
would degenerate by degrees, till they ceased to 
yield a juice similar to what they afforded in the 
dry and burning climates of Languedoc and Pro- 
vence, and be assimilated in their qualities, to 
those which were cultivated in the same degree of 
latitude to which they had been removed. 



* From the principle on which the hydrometer of;Bauin4i8 
constructed, a must marking ten degrees on it, }8 of the same 
specific density as a hundred parts of fluid, consisting of ninety partB 
of water, and ten of sea Suit, and so on in proportion. The ascend- 
ing number* on the scale, of course, indicates » the increase of 
-specific density in, the fluid, and not the contrary, as .in hydrome« 
ten for spirituous liquors, a&d fluids lighter than water. 
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It maybe laid down as a principle, that, ia 
cold climates, in humid' soils, and when a rainy 
season has preceded the vintage, the grape con- 
tains more water and leaven than is requisite for 
the decomposition of the sugar formed in the 
fruit. In all these cases, the fernientation, when 
abandoned to itself, produces a wine with little 
spirit, weak, and diluted, and very subject to pass 
. to acidity, or turn to ropiness, in consequence of 
the excess of leaven renlaining, after the entire de- 
composition of the sugar. 

These defects may be corrected or prevented : 
1*/, By pouring into the vat a portion of the must, 
which has been concentrated to one-third, or one- 
fourth, by boiling in a copper cauldron. The 
mixture in the vat should be agitated, till it is 
equally diflTused, but care should be taken, not to 
thicken it to excess, for then the Jeaveu is coagu- 
lated, and loses its power of promoting fermenta- 
tion. 

2rf, By dissolving pounded or brown sugar in 
the must, in proportion as it is thinner than thq 
cJue degree of conaistence. Thus, if the must, ex- 
pressed from grapes not perfectly ripe, marks the 
eighth degree of Baumi, while in years of perfect 
maturity, it reaches ten and a half, a quantity of 
sugar may be dissolved by heat in a cauldron of 
the must, and mixed in the vat, till the whole at- 
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[ (ains the conHiHtence of to^ degrees ; the greater 

I guaiiliiyof t^ugar tting rtquired, as the uiust is 

i, more diluted. It is necessary to employ pounded or 

L^rown KU^^r, becaiise molasses fails in the desired 

j effect. When mixed in ihe must nf grapes, it re- 

[ piiiins i" the mass without participating in its 

decomposition, or uridergning any alteration, al- 

ihougn, wlien treaterl by itself, and properly 

jjiluled ill water, it readily nndergnes fermentation. 

The thickening of ibe must by boiling, decides 

' the fermentation, and makes it more regular and 

jively. The adtlition of sugar has the double ad* 

I vantage of augmenting the strength of the wine, 

I and preventing the acid degeneration to which 

' weak wines are subject. 

In many wine districts, where they were forced 
to consume their wines within the first year, be- 
cause the return of heat changed it to arid, the 
adoption of thi»« process has given such durability 
I to the wine, that it has been drank, a strong bodied 
nrine, in its third and fourth year. 

Qhaplal was assured, by a rich magnate of 
Hungary, that by adopting these procedures, he 
bad tripled (he produce of his vineyards. 

In districts where the wine does not keep, it is 

•nfficient to bring it to the consistence of 10^ de- 

I ;grees by sugar. In seasons when the must is too 

.a^uegus, either ou sccouat of the grajpe not haviog 
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attained its maturity,, or the season having been 
rainy, the must should be brought to the degree of 
consistence which it possesses in seasons when it 
is perfectly ripe. In either of these cases, a strong 
bodied wine may be ohtained, which will ame* 
liorate with age, - providing the feroientatioD is 
jwoperly conducted. 

By varying the proportion of sugar, the strength 
of the wine may be varied; and, though this process 
will not give that rich perfume which constitutes 
the chief excellence of some wines, it will not de» 
stroy what the imperfect maturity of the fruit may 
have developed. 

Though the sugar of the cane, as being most in 
use, is usually employed, in some cases it may be 
economical to extract the sugar of the grape itself^ 
in years of perfect maturity, to apply in less favour- 
able seasons. 

There are countries, where, to absorb the excess 
of humidity, quick-lime is mixed with the must, 
and the custom of drying ihe grapes before tread* 
ing them, has the same'eud in view. 

Another principle, contained by the juice of the 
ripe grape, is tartaric acid, which may be detected 
by the simple evaporation of that fluid ; but ver- 
juice, or the juice of unripe grapes, furnishes it in 
still greater quantity. 

It appears, from the experiments of the Marquis 
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de Bullion, that the tartar, by facih'tating fermen- 
tation, concurs, as well as the sugar, in augmenting 
the quantity of alcohol. By the addition of lartar 
and sugar, a much greater quantity of alcohol i$ 
obtained. 

In 600 Paris pints (about 106 gallons) of must, 
to which 10 pounds* of brown sugar, and 4 pounds 
of cream of tartar was added, the fermentation was 
well established, and lasted 48 hours longer than 
in vats which contained the must without addi- 
tion. Seven pieces of wine, in which sugar and 
tartar had been fermented in the above proportion, 
furnished 1^ piece of excellent brandy, while 
it required 12 pieces of wine, made without 
the addition, to yield one of brandy of the same 
strength. 

Grapes containing much sugar, particularly re- 
quire the addition of tartar, which should be added 
by boiling in part of the must ; but, when the 
must contains tartar in excess, it may be ehabled 
to furnish much ardent spirit by the addition of 
sugar. ^ ^ 

It appears, then, that tartar facilitates fermenta- 
tion, and concurs in rendering the decomposition 
of the sugar more complete. But cream of tartar 



* The French pound is eight per cent, more than, the English 
iroifdupoise. . * ^ 
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should be added with much caution, and in very 
minute quantities. 



SECTION IL 
Of the Products of Fermentation. 

Before entering upon a detail of the principal 
results afforded by fermentation, it may be advan- 
tageous^ in a rapid manner, to trace its 'march 

« 

through its various stages. 

The commencement of fermentation is announced 
by the appearance of little bubbles of air at the 
surface of the must ; l>y and by, they may be ob- 
served rising: from the verv centre of the mass, and 
bursting at the surface. Their passage across the 
liquid, agitates it throughout, and displaces, all its 
particles, causing, very soon, a noise to be heard, 
similar to that produced by gentle boiling. 

Small drops of the liquid may now be observed 
to rise from the surface, to the height of several 
inches. In this stage, the mqst is cloudy ; every 
thing is mingled, confounded, and agitated ; fila- 
ments, skins, flakes, stalks, and seeds, are swim- 
ing in all directions, and are elevated and pre- 
cipitated through the mass, till they are finally 
fixed at the surface, or deposited at the bottom of 
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the Ta(. It is in this manner, and in consequence 
of this intestine movement, that a crnst,- more of 
less thick, is formed at the surface, which is called 
the head of the vintage, (chapeuu de la vendoHf^e)^ 

By this rapid afi^itation, and by the conlinual 
disengagement of these aeriform bubbles, the must 
IS considerably augmented in volume, and is raised 
above its former level in the vat. The bubble% 
finding resistance to their volatilisation, from the 
thickness or tenacity of the head, make their way 
through crevices, and cover their ed$^s with ^ciira. 
The heat, augmenting in proportion to the euerj^y 
of fermentation, disengages, at length, an odouf of 
alcohol, which spreads ifsell over the whole neigh* 
boarhoQd of the vjit. The colour of the Kquof 
turns gradually deeper, and in some case^, aft^f 
many days, and in others, only as many hotlfffi, 
of tumultuous fermentatioii, the symptonis di- 
minish, the mass subsides lo its former bulk, the 
liquor becomes clear, and fermentation is almost 
terminated. 

Among the most striking phenomena, and th€i 
most sensible effiscts of fermentation, there are foiir, 
which principally and peculiarly demand our' 
attention, viz. the production of heat, the di^r 
engagement of gas, the formation of alcohol, and 
the colouring of the liquor. What obsorvatiodi 
has hitherto presented,, respecting these |thetiO« 
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mena, shall be considered under each respec- 
tively. 

The Ptoduction of Heat. 

It sometimes happens in cold countries, bat 
particularly when the temperature is below the 
540 of Fahrenheit, that the must deposited in the 
vat does not undergo any fermentation, if means 
are not resorted to, to heat the mass, such as in* 
troducin^ a portion of itself heated, agitating 
strongly the liqnor, heating the surr(»unding at- 
mosphere, covering the vat with cluths, &c. But 
immediately on fermentation con»mencinfr, the heat 
advances to intensity, and sometimes a few hours 
suffice to carry it to the highest degree; in general, 
it is in proportion to the swelling of the mass, and 
increases and decreases with it. 

The heat is not always uniform throughout, it is 
frequently more intense towards the centre, espe« 
cially in cases where fermentation is not sufficiently 
violent to confound and tuingle all its parts. The- 
head is, in this case, broken afresh, and agitated 
from the circumference to the centre, to establish. 
as far as possible, an equal temperatun • 

The fbl lowing facts may be established as in- 
contestable : — 

Ist^ That at an equal temperature, the greater 
the mass submitted to fermentation, the greater 

Co 
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urill he the efiervescence» the agiutioo, and the 
heat. 

2rf, That the effervesoence, the agitation, and 
the beat, are greater when the 8km«, the stonesi, 
the atalka, &c. are allowed to fermeol ^ith the 
juice, than when the jiiice is submitted -to £^men» 
taiton. separated from these matters. 

3df I'hat the fermentation may raise the heat 
from the 5do to the 860 of Fahrenheit, at. least it 
has been seen in activity between these extrenies. 

4/A, That the fermentation is so much the 
stronger, as the vats are well covered^ Without 
the precaution is taken to cover the vats, the fer« 
menting matter receives, every instant, the litres'* 
sion of the yer> variable temper^iture of the alni^ 
fiiphere, and the ferinentatioii beiiiig \i(ealfened oif 
excited, according to this variation, . is necess^ily 
imperfect. Besides, when the vat is opeip, there 
19 a loss of alcoiiol, and the wine is weaker, and 
deprived of a portion of its p^*fume.r 

Of the Disengajo^ement 0/ Carbanjifi Acid. 

The carbpnic ^cid gas^ \i^hich i^ diseogs^d 
from the must, and its deleterious efiects, have 
bie^n known as lo|i|; as fermentation itself. 

This gas, escaping in bubbles frpm. all points,, 
is elevated: to the surfSace, where it dispiaces the 
m of the atmo^jtiNecc^ aqd <)^cii|w^,^?er j^ WfJI^ec^. 



the empty part of the vat, till it fiowg over the sides^ 
and falls, by its weight, to the lowest part of the 
cellar. 

It is to the formatioH of this ga$9, which carries 
dff a p(H*ti6n of oxygen and carbon from the con- 
stituent parts of the must, that should be referred 
the principal changes occurring in fermentation ; 
retained in the liquor, by every means which can 
be opposed to its evaporation, it contributes to 
preserve in it the aroma, and a portion of alcohol, 
which would exhale with it. 

It is to this gas which brisk wines owe their 
property of frothing ; being sealed up in glass be^ 
fore the fermentation is completed, the gas deve* 
lops itself slowly, and remains compressed in the 
liquid, till the moment when relieved from com- 
pression by the removal of the cork, it escapes 
with force. 

This acid gas gives to all liquors, iinpregnated 
with it, a tactish taste. Mineral wateriji owe to it 
their principal virtue; but it would give a very 
vague idea of its state in the wine, to compare its 
effects to those produced by its liberal dissolutioa 
in water. 

The carbonic acid, which disen2;as:es itself frotB 
wine, holds, in solution, a considerable portion of 
alcohol. Chaptal believes himself* to have been 
the first to demonstrate this facty by dewing, that 
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pure water exposed in vessels iromiediately above 
thefertDentin^ must, was, after two or three days, 
inipres^nated with carbonic acid ; and that it was 
sufficient to place the water, so impregnated, aside, 
in uncorked bottles, to procure a very good 
vinegar. At the same time that the vinegar is 
formed, flakes, of a nature very analogous to fibre, 
are abundantly precipitated. 

The experiment sufficiently proves, that the car- 
bonic acid carries off alcohol with it, and a small 
portion of leaven; and that these. two principles, 
necessary to the formation of active acid,, produce 
it when decomposed by the contact of the air. 
JBut another question arises, and one which can 
only bedetrrmined by experiment. Is -the alcohol 
held in solution by the gas, or does it owe its 
volatilization only to the heat? It had been oh* 
served by Dom. Gentil, in 1 779, that if a glass 
bell was turned dovvn, above the must in fermen- 
tation, the interior walls were filled with a liquid, 
which had the odour and properties of the first 
phlegm which passesover in the distillation of wine; 
and M. Humboldt has proved, that if the froth of 
Champagne is received in bells, and these sur- 
rounded with ice, alcohol is precipitated by the 
simple impression of the cold. 

It appears,* then, that the alcohol is dissolved in 
>the carl^onic acid^ and that it is to it that the vinous 
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^s owes many of the properties which it pdssesifes. 
Every one can perceive, by the effect of the froth 
of Champagne on the organs, how much that 
gaseous substance is modified^ and is different from 
pure carbonic acid gas* . . 

It is not the most saccharine roust which is^ 
generally employed in making brisk wines. If the 
fermentation of such were interrupted, by closing 
.it in casks or bottles, to prevent the disengagement 
of the carbonic acid, the decomposition of the sac- 
charine matter would also be prevented, and the 
wine would remain sweet, luscious, clammy, and 
disagreeable. 

There are some wines, of which all the alcohol 
is dissolved in the garous principle ; those of 
Champagne are an example. 



- * The word dcohol is employed above, althoug^h the substance 
referred to appears to differ from the alcohdi extracted by distilla" 
tioD, as there is no term to express the vinous principle which 
exists in, and constitutes the character of wine ; and which, dis- 
solved in carbonic acid, as above, is a mixtufe of alcohol, aroma, 
and extractive. ^ Althoug^h there is a streng analogy between the 
two substances, it is proper to notice the difference. The alcohol 
extracted by distillation is, in fact, the vinous principle separated 
from ^U the other principles which are united with it in the wine, 
and of all the elements which compose the wine, retaining only 
the hydrogen and the carbon. It is, with great propriety, called 
the spirit of wine. 
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It is difionlt to oblain a wine at onc^ red atin} 
ifrothy, becartse, t^ be roloured, it reqitires to b* 
ft^nnented with the husks; and this allows tiie 
tHcape of the gas. 

There are wines which continue fermenting, 
slowly, through many months ; and these, if put 
into bottles, at a proiper time, beaoihe frothy. It 
i», in fact, this kind df wine which can acquire the 
j>roperty ; those of which the fermentation is na* 
turally violent, cease fermenting too proinptly, and 
would burf^t the bottles in which it was endeavoured 
to close them. 

The respiration of this gas is dangerous; all 
Aniniats expotsing themselves imprudently to its 
atmosphere, are suffocafted ; and these unhappy 
consequences are to be feared, when ferment^tioii 
is coi.ducted in a low place, or where the air is not 
renewed. 

The garous fluid, displacing the air of the at- 
mosphere, concludes by occupying all the interior 
of the cellar, and is the more dangerous that it is 
invisible. Its fatal effects cannot be too much 
guarded against ; the place where fermentation is 
carried on, should never be entered without a 
lighted candle; as long as it burns, there is no 
danger, but when its light is obscured or extin- 
guished, it is time to escape. 

The dangers arising from it may be prevented^ 
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by sattirating it 9^ it falls to tbe bottom of the 
cellar, by ^acio^, m different par t^, }im&-wat^s o]^ 
qpii^lifiie^ aini a.plare vitiaied by it, may be dis- 
f^fec^4 by firojecti^g on the: floor and the walls^ 
Quick liuie dilnted wUb water. A cauf^tic aikaline 
^e, such as that used by sKNa4viiiaiLer^ or am* 
l»0iiiac, i|):ill pitodiice tbe same effects. The ;car« 
Ikhnc ac.Vi* gas iii^.stantly conibioes with tiiose 
foatters, and the exierual air ruftbes in to Mp|iJy 
its place. 

Of the formation of Mcokoh 

Th^ sajocbarii^e principle,? which torms oae of 
^- pf^inciipa^ obaracters of the must, disapfaeara 
during fero]ei|tiition» and is replaced by atcohoi^ 
tbe^s^»ential dh^^^nrcteris^ic of wine. 

Ti^ w^y ii^ \vbvch thia phenomenon^ or interest- 
ipglrai%ofde^i(HnpQ($itiQfi8.abd ppoduicitiOBs^ may be 
accounted fo^, ^toU be con«idened afterwards, it 
is the object, at present, t^ point out tbe principal 
facts wbicb; acpimpaiiy tbe &wtnatio«i of alcohoj. 

k^ tb^e e^^ and tbe effrd of fertnentalicoi, is 
tb^ ii>r ¥3 ^ti^j^ !9!^ aliCohol, by tbe decoiBposition ol 
tba safQch^in^^neiipJe, it fotlows. ^bfft the ftM^ma* 
tion of t;bi9 o^^. is ajlvt^ays in proportirm to^ the 
destr^ictioii of tbe 0:tber ; and that the aicoboi. in. 
the wine will be abundant, in proportion ta tbo^ 
abundance of s^xrh^iu^iAe: ipwiQipl^ in the must; 
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thus the alcohol may be augmented by the ad- 

• • • • 

edition of the sugar, which may seem defieiejnt in it 
It follows, from the same principles, that the 
nature of must, io' fermentation, is modified and 
changed every iustant. The odour, the taste, and 
all the other characters, vary from one moment to 
another; but, as the process of fermentation follows 
a regular march, all these changes may be traced, 
and presented as invariable signs of the different 
stages through which the must is passing: — Ist^ 
The must is distinguished by a peculiar sweetish 
odour, t^d, Its taste is more or less i^iacchariue* 
Hd, It is thick, and its consistence varies as the 
grape has been more or "less ripe, more or less 
Siaccharine. By the hydrometer of Baum^*", its 
consistence is between the 8th and ISth degree. 

The grapes of warm climated yield a must which 
mbsks between 80 and 12o. Muscat grapes, and 
those from which wines of liqueur, (sweet wines) 
are made from 1 60 to 1 80: 

Scarcely has fermentation decidedlycommenced, 
when all these characters are changed; the odour 
becomes less sweetish ; the carbonic acid is abun- 
dantly disengaged, and being separated in the 
form of bubbles, rises to the surface, and forms a 
scum ; the very saccharine taste gradually takes 



.u- 



* See the note; page 162. 
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A vinous character; the consistence diminishes; 
the liquor which hitherto was of an uniform ap- 
pearance, is now distinguished by flakes floating 
through it, and these become gradually more in- 
soluble*. 

" By degrees the saccharine taste is weakened, 
irtrd tfie villous taste gains strength ; t!>e liquor 
diminislies sensibly in consistence; the detached 
flakes beccime more isolated, and the odour of 
alcohut is distinp:ui&hable even at a distance. 
': Iti fine, the time arrives, when the saccharine 
fifrincipledoes nut make its presence evident to the 
senses; ihe laste and the smell indicate nothinsf 
but alcohol; the heat diminishes, and the fer* 
inenting mass subsides. The saccharine matter 
is, however, not altogether destroyed, a portion of 
it stilt remains, its existence being only masked by 
the alcohol which predominates, as has l)een de* 
termihed by the very exact experiments of Doml 
Oentit. 



\. * These flakes are fonnedby the leaven which the heat and the 
fermentation precipitate trom the liquid, where it .was held iii> 
solution.^ In this state, it forms the lees of wine, and it. is to 
separate ii completely from the wine, that the different clarifica* 
tions by isinglass and sulphur, are reported to,^ with wines which 
it <la wished to retain in the cajifk., ' r 
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The hlt^^*^^ decomposition of this substanc^ 
takes plare in consequence of tranquil fermentaf 
lion in the cask. 

Where fermentation has terminated all ito 
periods, there exists no longer any sugar, the 
irquor has acquired a greater de|s:ree of fluidity^ 
and only presents alcohol mingled with a little egc 
tractive and colouriog principle^ 

' ■ ■ 
Of the Colouring of ike Vinous Xiiqnqr, 

. The juice ^hich runs from the grdpes, Jja tlieir 
traiosport to the vat, ferments by itself, and yieldf 
viriif^ wine,, which is not coloured. 

Hed grapes^ when their juice is expressed bf 
fimple treading> furnish a si i^itly coloured wine*/ 
provided fjiej have not been t(>o strongly pressed^ 
w the juice bas not been fermented on the busks* 

The wine is more deeply coloured, as the must 
bas fermented a. longer time with the busks. 

The wine is slightly coloured, in proportion 'tt 



f ^f til Chtopftg^ne, the white wim^jflA mhiIb ftoii'lirMte brted 
fpraped, vr^itom a mnUire e( boUi rMfftitietAlf* it wnniMseen^ 
4hat the effBct of ^ ^warmer climate, ig to rento* the o^ofii^ 
iMfter jDolw -eanljf «(ihibie> At CoBStdiitiai, ibey maike n^le m^ 
My wfdi white gmpes. The pi<o)prie«or of fineatt)oa0t«ftlia»%«ii 
whoin I couTened on the subject^ oeemedl io oonriider AoiBM^baff 
6{ white wines with coloured grapes impossiUoi 
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the treading of the grapes in the vat lias been, 
•light. 

The wine is more strongly coloured, as the grape 
13 more ripe or less aqueous. 

The liquor which runs frnm the husks, op 
grounds submitted to the press, is darker than that 
vhich runs from tbe grape hy treading or slight 
pressing. 

Although the fermentatiou develops a greater 
inlensilyof colour when the wine is generous, than 
when it is weak, there are grapes which furnish, 
naturally, more colouring principle than others, 
because their cuticle, or skin, contains more. Thus, 
ithe grapes on the burders cif the Cher and Loire, 
in Touraine, are black,- and yield wnies so deeply 
coloureil, thiit they are Ihiek, and almost as black 
as ink, and are employed to colour white wines. 

Such are the practical axioms sanctioned by 
long experieuce, from which result two fundamen- 
tal truths : — The first, that the colouring principle 
of the wine exists in (tie cuticle of the grape; — the 
second, that tliouyh this principle may be extracted 
by a mechanical effort, it is not ilissolved in Ihe 
hiust siilimitleil to fermentation,, till the alcohol is 
developed in it. 

From what has been said, it is easy for any per- 
eon 10 assign a reason for all the procedures em- 
|)1ayed to obtain wioe, mote or less coloured, and 
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to perceive, (hiit it is in the powe^r iif tji^itMiUiyafdr 
to have his wine of whatever colour he may desiri^ 



SECTION III. 



Oft fie Management of Fermentatiait. 



.« 



F^RMENTAtioN has no nee4 of a^sistancfe or 
remedy, when the grape has attained. it.s proper 
maturity^ when the temperature of the atmosphere 
is not too low, and the must is in suitable quantity;^ 
But these conditions, without which, it is difficult 
to obtain good result"^, are not always united, and 
it is to art it belongs, to bring together favourable 
circumstances, and remove such as might operate 
disadvantageously in procuring a goodfi^naenta? 
tion. 

The defects of fermentation deduce tb^niselve^ 
naturally from the nature of the grapes subjected 
to it, and from the temperature of the ^ir, which 
may be considered a most powerful auxiliary, 
. The must may be deficient in the quantity of 
saccharine principle necessary to. the formation ojf 
a sufficient proportion of alcohol ; and; this defect 
may either result from the immaturity of the gRpe, 
from the sugar being too much diluted^^in. water, 
or from the climate not deveippinj; ^ sufficient 
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^'antityofsugar in. tfte grape. . In all (hesecases^ 
tiiere are t wo^ ways of remedy ing I he-defect, l^he^ 
first is, by giving to the muni the principle which 
ii wants. A suitable addition of saccharine mat- 
ter presents to fermentation. the necessary materials, 
for the formation of alcohol, and the defect of 
nature is thus, supplied by art* This practice 
teems to have been known to the ancients, as they 
mingled honey, &c. with their wines before ferment 
fiation. But in our tinies, it. has been proved by 
direct experiments, that it is pojssible, by the 
addition of sugar, to make a wine of good body, 
from the juice of unripe grapes, which, without 
Buch addition, would scarcely have undergone the 
irinous fermentation. The quantity of sugar to be 
added, must, of course, be determined by the 
quantity deficient ; in general, from two to, four 
ounces a gallon will suffice. 

The other method, which is daily practised, is 
by boiling a quantity of the must in a cauldron, 
t4ll it is concentrated to one-third, and pouring 
it into the vat. By this means, the aqueous part 
of the must is in some degree dissipated, and the^ 
fermentation proceeds with more force and regu* 
larity, aad yields ia more generous product. This 
process, almost always serviceable in cold cli- 
mates, is requisite only in .the warmer climates, 
when the grape has not reached maturity, or whea 
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^ * 

tbe seasem liaft been raiByv The ssme eod^iiiiijiriMf^ 
atts^ied^^ by drying the grapes in the suiiy or iiii 
stoves; an is practised io some districts; and tbst 
unstoni of covering the waChiof the vat with plaerter 
has the same end^ viz/ the ateorption of hsmiditTi 

hi view. : . ■ . \ 'y.. : \ 

A hnhaf an opposite .natnre^ is by no memm 
Ufnlreqnent; that is. ihe too thick condstenc€» of 
tbe niiiKt, and die exce&s of saccharine principle^ 
In this case, the fermentation id ahrays slovr and^ 
imperfect; the wine is sweet/luiiicious, and clammy^ 
and it is not till after being long io bouie, Ibat it 
loses the^e disagreeable qqalitiesv ai^d i^ only dis*^ 
ttoguished by its excelteticies. This is the ease 
with most of tlie white wines of Spain; but tbi^ 
kiiod of wiqe has its partizans, and^ as kasibeeO' 
several times obsen^ed^ it is, in many plaices; tbe 
custom to concentrate the mitsiytilt it acquires ih^ 
tbickness of extract, by dryitig the grapes m the 
^un,.br in stoves. 

It would be easy, in all these cases* to promote 
Ibe fermentation in must of too thick a c?oiisist- 
ence, by diluting it in water, by agitadng the mass, 
or by applying ardgcal heat; but the application 
of these means, will, of course, be subordinate to 
the ^d in view, and wiH be varied by the ^ey^'' 
periettce the cnltiva4or tnay hfivo obtained of fi^' 
quality of bis grapeSr 
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I . Jt should never be lost s^;ht of, that iJie fermeota- 
. iino must be conducted conrorraably to ihetiaturc 
of llie grape, and Ihe i;|tialily of the wine it is cie- 
siralile lo prcK'ure. The grape of IJwrgundy can- 
not be Irealed like that <t( Lafi^nedoc. The merit 
of the one, aHisiistu in a perf'iiiue, whidi a sfroog 
and prdloiiged ItTiiientatroii would di.si^ipate; that 
of the olher, in the quantity of alcohol, for the der 
Telopmetit of which, a long feriuentati(>« is nc* 
cessary. 

In cold countries, where the grape is always 
watery, and possessed of little sacch irine principle, 
and in all conntries after coUl and hniiiid ^eason^ 
the fermentation will be slow and difHciilt, but it 
may be accelerated and enlivened hy various 
means : — 

By evaporating a poHion of the must, and pour- 
ing the remainder boiling into the vat; Ibis is best 
accomplished by means of a funnel, which reaches 
within a few inches of ttre bottom, and which can 
Ve kept closed at the end, by means uf a valive Of 
bnng, till it reaches the proper depth. 

By stirring and agitating the liqnbr from time^Q " 
time. This procedure has the advantage of (re- 
establishing the fermeutation, when it has ceased 
loo soon, or slackened, and of rendering it uniform 
©^vta* the wiwle mas. 
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By covering the vat wilh clothe, t)y raiVrnj* the 
teiriperature of the oellar, by me^ans ofstoves, and 
by introdaciog into the must heated cylinders^ 
such as are empfoyed for heating batlis. 

In some of the cantons of Champagne, when 
they make red' wiiies, they arrelerate aiid equarliz^ 
the ferritentation, by i$tirring the mnst, and break- 
ing th'ehead* which is weak and dispersed through 
the mass, by meaflis df h)n2; poles with spikes at- 
tached to their extremities. This is called working 
the vat, and is a practice worthy of general imita- 
tion. In an experiment made on two vats, the 
contents of which were exactly of the same n tt«ire,* 
and in every respect tinder the same circnmstances,* 
itwas found that tfie one which was'subnaitted to 
this operation, terminatrd its fermentation 1'2 or 15 
hours before the other, which was left to itself, 
and that the wine was incomparably better in every 
respect. 

By agitating the must, many good effects are 
produced ; the heat, which is naturally greatei- in 
the centre, is more generally diffused, and the fer- 
menlation rendered more uniform. 

By withdrawing the head from the action of the 
air, its ascescence is prevented, the scum is pre- 
cipitated into, and mingled with the mass, and the 
yeast of which it is composed^ is thus brought to 
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act JQ nourishing the fermentation ; and, on the 
whole, it is a process which cannot be too n>uch 
recommende(l» ^ispefisily in tUe fernjentation of 
large masses. 

It was the custom of the ancients, as appears 
from Pliny and others, to give peculiar qualities to 
wi4ies. by ^he use of perfuYnes ; and the most Qfr 
the Greek wines ow(*d their qualities to the plants, 
gun^s, and other ^uripstaQces with which they wer(|; 
perfumed- . Now a days, it is generally considered^. 
&at these being only applied to ma^k a d^fectt Qi^; 
giye:a peculiar qu^ity tp the win^, are, genially, 
speaking, uncalled for, frojn the supciripri.ty o^ 
itodern wines, though it is stiJI the custpm, i||j 
dome di^lriee^s, to make use of the raspberry ,^ and 
the dited^owers of the vine, for that surpiOjae. 
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chaWer fourth. 



O/Jhe Time and Manner of discharging the Vi4. 

It has at all times been the particular study of 
agriculturists, to establish fixed sigos^ which 
should indicate the most favourable tihie for dis- 
charging the vat, and disposing of its contents in 
oa^ks. Nor is this to be wondered at, for it is con- 
sidered a point of great delicacy, and otioon mhkdk 
much of the quality of tliewine deprad^. But 
this, like other questions of a similar jiatare, has^ 
been too much generalized. 

Some writers have endeavoured to fix a term for 
fermentation, as if its duration should not be varied 
ad infinitum^ by many circumstances, such as the 
temperature of the air, the quality or maturity of 
the grape, the nature of the wine desired, the 
capacity of the vats, &c. 

Accordingly, in dififerent districts we find dif- 
ferent signs pointed out, as indications of the best 
time for the operation. One of the most general 
of these, is the subsiding or sinking down of the 
head, which takes place when fermentation relaxes. 
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But almost all wines of colder climateR^ would b^ 
deprived of their most precious qualities, if this 
sign were waited for; and experience has proved; 
that far from degenerating, certain wines are im- 
proved, by remaining in the vat after fermentation 
has ceased. 

In some couiilries, they judge of the completion 
6f fermentation, by observing that the wine, when 
ponred into a glass, shews no froth at the surface^ 
Or bubbles of air at the sides ; or by agitating it in 
a bottle, to observe that no froth remains, or that 
it immediately disappears. But; besides that, the 
existence of scum, in almost all new wines, makes 
this" an imperfect sign; effervescence is the most 
valuable property of some wines, and it is the chief 
study to preserve it. ■ ' 

Jn some places, they thrust a stick into the vat, 
and bringing it out qiiickiy, examine if what runs 
from it into a glass, makes a circle of scum, (fait 
la roue). . ' 

i : Others judge by the sweetish or spirituous 
smell of the wine brought out, by thrusting the 
hand into the vat, whether the time of discharging 
h has arrived. As soon as the sweetish taste or 
^mell has sriven way to that of the wine, they pro^ 
?6cK»d to the operation. ' 

'The disappearance of theheat is mQch trusted 
to by some ctiltivators; while others are guided by 



1h^ colouring of the wine, allowing U to cobtiftif^ 
ki the vat till it ir suffieiefitly cotoured. But the 
<x>lonring matter depends upon the nature of the 
grape, and the must of the same soil and citvnate 
dbes not always shew the same di^ position (o 
colour, so this sign is therefore inconstant and 
insufficient. 

« 

Of late years, instruments, indicating the heat 
and consistence of the must, have been employed 
to ascertain the progress of fem^entatiou, and fix 
the time for drawing off the wine ; but it in uuder* 
Btood, that their application has general Ijr proved 
unsuccessful, from the same causes whipj^ make 
it impossible to lay down ruled for this procedure. 

It follows, that all these signs^ consider^ ae» 
parately, offer results which cannot be inv;iridblei 
and that it is necessary to recur to the principles 
on whidh they depend, to form a judgment on this 
important point. 

The chief end of fermentation being the^deceaa* 
position of the saccharine princfple, it would seem 
4;o follow, that it should be brisk or long; in pro- 
portion to the abundance of that prin^ciple. But 
two certain results of fermentation are the produo 
4ion of heat, and of carbonic acid.g»8{ tbe ten^ 
dency of the former, is to volatilize and dissipate 
the perftmeor flavour, whicb gives the chief value 
to iboikie whies^ tHa latieiv dra^ia but wilfa i1^ and 
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dauses the loss of a fluid, which, if retained in tbe 

■ liq uor. wou>d make it more piquant and agreeable. 
It is necessary, therefore, in weak, bot agreeably 
perfumed wines, to arrest the fermentatiim at that 

ipoitlt, which shall iimte, in the most adrantageoiis 
manner, tlie properties of spirilnnsity and perfnme; 
and that the fermentation of brii^k wines, should be 
conducted in snch a way, as lo preserve the car- 
bonic acid, to which ihey owe tiieir value, and, 
consequently, should scarcely be allowed to re- 
main in the vat at all. 

The most immediate product of fermenlation is 
alcobol, it resulis immetliately from the decom- 
position of the sugar; so, when the very Bugary 

-grapes of warm climates are submitted to fennen- 
tation, it ought to be brisk and prolonged, and 
particularly if the wine is destined for distillation, 
because then it is the object to procure ihe greatest 
possihie quantity of alcohol. Without a long fer- 
mentaliou, the wine becomes luscious, and is not 
agreeable till it has been long kept. 

In general, the grapes rich in saccharine princi- 
ple require a strong and prolonged fermentation. 
On the otiier hand, grapes in which the aacchariae 
principle does not abound, ought lo ferment a 
shorter time, for the moment of the entire decom- , 
position of the sugar, the leaven commeoees its ' 

-. action upon the remaiitiiig principles of tbe.wia^ J 
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and the formation of acetous arid is the resulf. 
The most general rule, then, is to discliai^e the 
Tftt, "when the sweet taste of the must has yielded 
to the sharp and frank taste of the wine. But it 
requires much experience to be able exactly to 

rascertain this point. 

It is recommended, as sooA as the fermentation 

• has reached its maximum, to draw off, by a cock 
or spike-hole, a small quantity of the wine every 
two hours ; by this means, the palate is habituated 
to distinguish the alterations in taste, and to re* 
jCOgnixa the first of the vinous impression. At 

^fmt it will be sweetish, but the sweetness will 
gradually be lessoned, till it entirely yields to the 

-irioous taste ; after which, the yat should be im- 
mediately discharged. 

From these prhiciples, it is easy to judge, why 
in one coxintry, the fermentation of a vat terminates 

-ia 24 hours, while in another, it is continued 12 or 
15 days; why, one method cannot receive a general 
application, and why particular processes, when 
recommended to general practice, lead to error. 

la the view of discharging the vat, another case 
engages the attention of theprovident cultivator; 
this is, the preparation of his casks. This process 
is different, according to the end in view, with 
new or old casks. In the former, it is the object 
ta esOract, froin the.wopd, the juices which would 
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g4ve an astringency and bitterness to the wine ; in 
the latter, to clean from the cask the crust of tartar 
deposited by the wine it formerly contained. 
: For the new<;asks, the usual process is to wash 
them repeatedly with boiling and salt water, al- 
lowing these to remain long enough to penetrate, in 
some degree, the wood, and extract from it the 
hurtful principles; after which, they are completely* 
drained off, aud a pint or two of fermenting must 
is kept boiling, and jskimme^, in readiness to pour- 
in, aud be agitated through the cask ; warnied- 
wine, or an infusion of the leaves, and flowers of 
the peach, may be substituted for the must; the^ 
old casks are staved, and the tartar removed with 
a sharp instrument. They are then subjected to' 
washing with must or wine, as in the former casc^' 
but sometimes water is made to suffice. 

la Burgundy, the new wine is put into iiew^ 
casks, and after it is made, that is, aft^r having 
undergone the different clarification^i, it is put inta 
old wood. 

When the casks have contracted any bad 
quality, such as mouldiness, or taste of the wood- 
bug, they must be burned in the way usually prac^ 
tised by coopers. It is possible to mask these de« 
fects, but their reappearance is to be dreaded. 

The ancient Uonians used plaster, with myrrh; 
^nd btherp^fumes, to saturate the interipi: of tfaW 
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C0sk»9 before .drawing the wiines from the ?at; Tiie i 
Oceejkn added niy;rrh pounded with clay, with^lthe 
double, view of perfninicig aud clarifyiing the winie. 
. The casks being JM^oper^y ;pi:epared,.are arranged 
ia parallel lows, in )t&e oedUr, and. raised a few 
inc^ei». from tli^ floor by meaus of frames. ISome- 
i^eiiiommend^ that they shanid be brought to t^ 
oock, aud £Ued dirept from the vat ; whil^ others 

« 

QQnsijder the uaual .method of carrying tbe wii^io 
them as preferable. Sometimes a lioW is ma^e:'in 
the head, and the wine pumped out by it^ Imt the 
use of a cock or spigot, k in evei^ point 0i x^w 
more admable. - 

' When all the wine lehich tbe vat can furoisb iV 
ron off, there only remains tlie^enist^r faeacj, and 
the grounds deposited on the botAom, on wbt^h 
the head has now also sunk down. The^headiis 
^iefly composed of tlie skins and stal^kabf ihe 
frapea; the deposit at tbe bottom contains, ^ be* 
sides thie busks or grounds^ a <q.uantit)^ of leaven^ 
which has been by the fermentation rendered ki^ 
soluble*. These Teaidual matters are s^llJmpireg- 
uated.'with wine, of wJbich a considenabJe quauiitji 
is extracted, by submitting them to tbe wrnepriosA; 
biitt as i2ie head has generally contracted a little 
acidity, hybeing exposed to the atmoKpiieHpasf^ 
efifpemlly if tbe fermentation haa been long con* 
ti^iied^ great care ahould be t^ken t« separate it; 
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being pressed by itself, it furnishes an excellent 
vinrgar; when the fermentation has been shnfti 
and it stiews liltle signs uf acidity, it is pressed 
witli the rest. 
L 1 The wine coming from the husks, pnbinitted to 
I the press, is generally mixed wiih what is already 
in tlie casks; the press is then opened, and liie 
hnsks or marc is cut round with a sharp hatchet. 
What is cut from the edges, is then placed abcive 
and pressed anew; thin is repeated f(ir the ihird, 
and ^(lInetime!• even for the fnurlh time. 

Tl;e wine resnltiirg from the first pressing, is 
tlie stroi'gest, that of the iasl is more hiirsh and 
bilter, and more deeply coloured. The product 
of thene dtflerent pressings is sometinies mingh d, 
and put in different casks, to form a very deeply 
coloured atid durable wine ; and sometimes when 
it is desirable lo add colour, streiigtii. and a sb'ght 
deaiee of aslriijgency to the nnpressed wine, and 
alr^o lo obtain one uniform produce of the vintage, 
the whole is mingled. 

The marc thus strongly and repeatedly pressed, 
acquires alin'st ihe hardness of a stone ; it is still 
of value, Hud is applii d to varions uses. In some 
countries it is distilled, and an inferior kind of 
brandy is made from it. 'I his extract is of greater 
valut-, where the wine is generous, and Ilie press- 
ings less severe. Id Bnrgundy, the marc being as 
Fs 
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little as possible exposed to the air^ is pnt int6 
casks, whirh are carefully closed, after a.qtiantity 
ti water lia^ been added, which filtering through, 
is impregnated with the remaining wine ; this is 
repeated till the water ceases to be affected, and 
the product forms a drink for the peasantry. . 

In the environs of Montpellier, the marc is 
pressed into casks, and carefully preserved foi* th^ 
manufacture of verdigris. In other places, it is 
exposed to the air, and« after being moistened with 
water, pressed for the vinegar it contains. 

In many places, where food for cattle is scarce 
in the winter, it is preserved in casks, closed by ft 
layer of clay, till winter^ when, being oioiatetied 
with water and mixed with bran^ or other sub*- 
stances, it forms a mei^s of which horses and cows 
are remarkably fond. 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 



C^ the Management of Wines in the Cash. 

IX countries where the beat of the climate i» suf- 
ficient to ensure the pretty constant maturiiy of 
the grape, and where, consequently, fermentation 
produces generous and very spirituous wines^ 

, there is nothin^: to fear from the acid degeneration ; 
and the winie may, without danger, be kept in tb^ 
•vat, with the precaution, however, of covering it 
in such a way, as to prevent evaporation, and exr 
elude, in a great degree, the contact of the air. la 
this 8tate, the wine anoieliorates, and is not dis.^ 
^charged till it has deposited a great part of its ii^r 
purities. 

In countries where the grape id deficient in sao^ 
charine principle, and where fermentation has not 
power to destroy all the superabundant leaven, 
;the vinous would soon be followed by the acetous 

' lermentdtion, and it is necessary to discharge the 
vat, not only to withdraw the wine from the influ- 
ence which the principles of degeneration exercise 
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in a degree proportional to the quantity of the 
liquid, hut because in the cask, it is more easily 
subjected to the necessary manipulations. 

The notice of the particular processes of which 
wines in the cask are t_he subject, form the sub- 
stance of the pre^icnt chapter. 

The wine deposited in the cask has not attained 
its last degree of elaboration, it is still troubled, 
and fermentation still continues; but, as themove- 
inents are now less violent, it js in this stage called 
the itisensible fermentation. 
' For a short time after the wine has been put 
iifito the cask, a slight hissing or effervescing noise 
niay be heard, which arises from the continued 
disengagement of bubbles of carbonic acid escap- 
ing at all points froiu the liquor. A scum is 
formed at the surface, which issues by the bung- 
-liole ; and care is taken to keep the cask always 
full, that this disgorging of the wine 'may not be 
obstructed ; a convenient method of alio wing this, 
is to (ix a leaf above the bung-hole. 

In proportion as fermentation diminishes, the 
JiK^uid subsides, and its subsiding is carefully 
watched, that the cank may be kept always full, 
by t4)e addition of new wine. In some Countries, 
ihe addititem is made every day during the first 
month, ev^ry four4h day during the second, and 
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iBVcry^eighth day afterwards, till the wine is de- 
canted. This is the way in which the delicious 
wines of Hermitage are treated; 
; In ibe cantons of Chainpagne, which prodnce 
red wines, when, towrirds the end of November, 
fermeiUatioD has ceased, advantage is taken of dry 
ftosty weather to draw off and defecate the vvines* 
Towards the middle of May, before the commence^ 
ment of the heats of summer, it is again racked 
off, and this is called •* drawing off clear." The 
casks are now fresh hooped, and deposited in the 
cellar. Before the wine is expedited to the con- 
sumer, or is bottled, it is decanted a third time; 
and clarified with white of eggs, in the proportion 
of six, diluted in a quart of water, to a cask cou« 
taining about 200 bottles. ^ 

In general, the mountain wines of ChampRgne 
are bottled in November; but there are red wines, 
auch as (hose of Clos'de iSaint Tkie^rg^ which 
are kept on the lees three or four years, in tuiis 
containing from seven to ten casks each ; by this 
they are wonderfully improved, but the same 
treatment, applied to any other than very strong 
wines, would inevitably cause their degeneration. 

In Burgundy, as soon as the fernfientation 
«Iackens.in the cask, the bung-hole is closed, and 
a small hole pierced near ; a small peg of wood 
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.^hicti stops l^is. 1$ occaaionally removed to penuit 
Abe eit^cape of the remainiug gas. 

]n tbe environs of Bordeaux, they commence to 
df^caAe the wine eight days after it is depfisited 
>n the cask. A month after, they apply the bung 
loosely iat -first, as it is retnoved every eight days to 
contiiine tbe process, bat little by little it is fixed, 
svithout any risk being incurred. There,. too,. the 
livhite wines are drawn ofi* it»> wards the. end of 
JNoveniber, and defeated wi4h snipbur ; these re^ 
squire more care than reel wine^ because contain^ 
iog niore lees, they are more subject to turn t9 
^opiqess. Tbe red wines. are not drawn off cleair 
till the month of March. These are more sus^epi- 
tible o( the acid degeneration than the wh)te» and 
consequently require to be kept jn cellars, dtiring 
jthe .beats uf summer. It is the practice o^ some 
^dividuals, after thesecond decanting, totur«i the 
casks, so that the bung may be at the side ; itk 
Hhus hermetically sealed, and all contact with tbe 
external air, as well as loss, is prevented. It does 
not, in this case, receive the fining, or third drawiog 
pff^ till it is about .to be eonsuoied. 

The procedure is every where much tiie same 
as described above, and further details, of the 
practice in other 4istrict8» would only lead to 
useless xepetitiona 
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When fermentation has altogether reasecl, and 
the.ltqni<l is in a stateof absolute rest, tlie wine is 
made; l»nt it acquirps new properties by the 
claritic:itinn, and it is by it tliat it is pivaerved 
irom all danger of turning. 

This clarification opnrates of itself, when tbe 
wine is in a st ite of rest ; a deposit if> gradually 
formed al the sides and bottom of the cask, which 
di\eslsthe wiue of every thing there held in a state 
of solution or naspeiisiou. It is this deposit which 
is called the lees, and is a confused mixture of 
tartar, 6bre, colouring matter, and in a great de- 
gree of that vegeTo-aiiiinal principle which coo* - 
stitutes the ferment. 

Bnl thtse matters, allbongh precipitated by the 
Tvine, and deposited in the ca^k, are still suscep* 
tible of being mingled with it by agitation, or by 
a change of It-inperature; and then, besideii 
(roubiing and deteriorating the qnality of iha 
"Wine, (ht-y may cause a tnovenient of (eriueuta* 
tion, and turn it to vinegar. It is to oijviate lhi« 
evil, that the wiiieii ileeanted al ilitTerent periods; 
that the greatest c»re is taken to separate from it 
the lees uhich ii lias pieripituted; and that, by the 
simple means itboiil to be descrilieil, every thing 
■which it holds in a slate of iiicotnplete solntion, is 
disengaged from it. Uy the aid of these opera* 
lioDB, it is purged and puhtied, and divested ui' all 
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those matters, ^hich, by proJonging or renewing 
fernientation, niiurht determUie its acetification. 

All that relales to the preservation 'of ;wine8, 
inay beo'educed to the 8uiphurin<i^, or deft'cation 
by nieans of sulphur ; the decantii^and the fining^ 
byiisinglas9. 



SECTION I. 

Of the Sulphuring of Wines. 

This operation consists in the impregnation of 
the wine with a sulphureous vapour, aiid is per- 
formed by the combustion of sulphur matches. 

These matches are differently composed ; some 
employ the sulphur pure, and without any mix- 
ture, while oihers mix with it perfumes,* such as 
the powder of cloves, cinnamon, ginger, the flowers 
of thyme, lavender, marjoram, &c. This tinxiurels 
melted over a moderate fire, in an earthen pan; 
and stripes of linen or cotton cloth are dipped in 
it, for burning in the casks. The ways in which 
these matches are used, are t^ulyect to the same 
varieties. Sometimes a match is suspended by 
an iron wire, within the cask about to be filled; 
after it is inflamed, the cask is closed, and it is 
suffered to burn till the atmospheric air is dilated 
aud expelled with a hissing noise from the cask. 
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Two or three of these matches are sometimes 
burned in succession. When the combustion is 
finished, the acidily is almost removed from the 
interior of the cask, and the wine is then poured 
in. 

In other countries, a different process is used ; 
two or three buckets of wine are put into a good 
cask, a match is burned in it, as before described, 
and the wine agitated through it. After standing 
an hour or two, more wine is added, another 
match is burned, and the process is repeated till 
the cask is fuIJ. This method is practised at 
Bordeaux. 

At M arseillan, near the city of Cette, in Lan- 
guedoc, a kind of wine is made which serves to 
sulphur other wines. The must, as it runs from 
the grape, is taken before it has time to ferment, 
and a cask is one-fourth filled with it; a number 
of matches are burned above it, after which, the 
bung is put in, and the ca.>k strongly agitated, till 
gas ceases to escape, when the bung is removed, 
and a new quantity of must added; matches 
are burned above, the cask is agitated as before, 
and the process is repeated till the cask is full. 
This must never undergoes fermentation, and is 
hence called dumb wine; it has a sweetish taste, 
and a strong smell of sulphur; it is mixed with 
other white wines^ in the proportion of two or 

Go 
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three bottles ta a casl^, and this ipjxture i» equi- 
valent to a sulphuring. At Bordeaux, and else- 
where, this wine i^ purchased, aud einplpyed ia 
the defecation of thfi wines sqld it\ England. under 
the name of claret, 

T^he sulphuring, at first, n>akes the wine muddy, 
s^nd spoils its colour, but ip a very short time it 
clears, and its colour ist restored ; but th? colour 
of rt'd wines is^ generally, in some degree weaken- 
ed hy the pvoccs's. 

The advantage derived froiii it, is the prevention 
of tlju^ ^ci4 degeneration ; the leaven, which was 
still held in solution by the Iquor, being precipi- 
fate<^; and all ulterior fermentation prevented, pro- 
vide^d the wine is^ after some time of repose, 
decanted and fined. The sulphur also displaces 
the ^^mospherip air, whoi^e conta<?t is requisite to 
excite the actions of fermentation,^ aud produces 
some particles of a very powerful acid» which 
o|ppo$es iiself to the development of one iBore 
weak* Before the s^ulphuring tak^s place, the 
v^ine is drawn ofiT, and all the lees iM'evic^isly de- 
posited in the cask removed. 

The ancients composed a mi^stich of pitch, one 
fiftieth of wax, a little salt, anid incense,^ whic^h 
they burned in the casks. This operation was 
4^sign,ated by the term pkare d^^li^j and the viina 
picaUh (win^s.tbdAij; prepared) are spokea of bty 
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Flatarch anil Hippocrates. It was, perhaps, from 
this custom, that the juice was consecrated t6 
Bacchus. In modern tiine^, an agreeable perfum% 
is sometimes given to Weak red wides, by alloi^iutt 
them to remain above a bed of fir-tree shavings. 
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Of the Decantins^j or Racking off of ff^ines. 

Besides ihe operation of sulphuring wine, there 
is anolher quite as essential, h consist<% in the 
first instance, of decanting: it, or drawing it off the 
lees, and afterwards of disengaging from it all thfe 
principles which are suspended, or feebly di^ 
isinlved, that none may remain but those which are 
incorruptible. 

The decanting should be, by Aristotle^s advic^, 
ffequenlly repeated, quoniam sApierveniente ti^statib 
talore solentf4eces subvetii ac ila vina wxescere. 

In different wine countries, there are certaiti 
times of the year fixed for this operation^ and these 
are, without doubt, efitablished by centuries of ob«- 
ierVation and experience. lii Burgundy and 
Hermitage, the periods are March and September 
In Champagne, about the middle of October, tb6 
toiiddle of February, and towards the end of March. 
It is always peffot*aied itt dry and ebld weathei^i 
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as it is only during its continnanre that the wine 
is in a state of rest. It is troubled, and made 
cloudy, by south \vinds and moist weather, it 
should noty therefore, be touched while they pre- 
vail. 

Baccius has left us excellent precepts respect- 
ing the time for this operation ; he recommends, 
that weak wines should be drawn off during the 
winter solstice ; middling wines during the spring; 
and the most generous wines in summer. He 
lays it down as a general rule, that wines should 
never be drawn off, but when the north wind 
blows ; and adds, that wine which has undergone 
this operation during the full moon, turns to 
vinegar. 

The method of drawing off the wine should be 
determined with infinite precautions, and such as 
can only seem indifferent to those who are unac« 
quainted with the effect the atmospheric air is 
capable of prod ucing on this liquid. For example, 
if a hole is made, or a cock placed within three 
inches of the bottom of the cask, the wine running 
out determines a movement in the lees, and at the 
same time is in contact with the atmosphere in its 
progress ; so that, from both of these causes, it may 
contract a disposition to acidity. 

Part of these inconveniences are remedied by the 
use of a syphon, the movement caused by it being 
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more gentle, and by its means the depth required 
may be penetrated to, i^ithout the lees being 
agitated. 

But all the inconveniences of every other mode 
are avoided, by the aid of a sort of pump, the use 
of which is established in Champagne, and some 
other wine countries. 

This consists of a leathern pipe, from four to six 
feet in length, and abruit two inches in diameter, 
terminated at bt»lh ends by wooden pipes, the 
diameter of which is diminished towards the ex- 
tremities. The bung of the cask, about to be filled, 
being removed, one extremity of the pipe is intrci* 
duced into the aperture, and firmly and closely- 
fixed in it. A good cock is placed within from 
two to three inches of the bottom of the cask to be 
emptied, and to it the other extremity of the pipe 
is applied. When the cock is turned, one half of 
its contents will flow from the full to the empty 
cask, and the remainder is made to follow, by the 
followitig simple process : A pair of bellows about 
two feet in length, the handle included, and ten 
inches in width, is provided, a valve of leather is 
fixed at the end of the tube» which is then con* 
tinned by the addition of a wooden pipe, to cari'y 
down the air. 

This pipe is introduced into the bung-hole, and 
fixed there 7 when a blast of the bellows is given» 
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whole in a vessel, they remove the scum which is 
formed at the surface; a small part of the wine id 
withdrawn from the cask, and is replaced by this 
composition. At the conclusion of three or four 
days, the wine clears, and becomes agrl&eable to 
the taste ; it is allowed to settle eight days more, 
ajid is then drawn off 

To restore a wine which has been clarified, but 
is again tainted wiih floating lees; two lbs. of 
flint calcined and pounded, is mixed with ten or 
twelve whites of eggs, and a good handful of salt; 
the whole is beat up with about two gallons of 
wine, which is poured into the cask. 

1 hese compositions vary ad infinitum, some- 
times starch, rice, or milk, is made use of; and^ 
other substances more or less capable of envelop- 
ing the principles which make the wine turbid. . 

Wipes are frequently clarified, and an unplea- 
sa,ut taste corrected, by digesting on chips or 
shaving of beach ; these are prepared, by being; 
stripped, of their bark, boiled in water, and after- 
wards dried in the sun, or in a kiln. A quarter 
of a bushel of these chips is sufficient for a cask 
containing seventy gallons of wine, producing a 
slight fermentation, which clears it in twenty-four 
hours. 

The art of mixing wines, so as to correct one 
by another, to give body to those which are weak, 
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oolour to ti'Gse which need it, perfume to those 
'W'hich have none, or have one which is bad, c&p- 
tH>t be described; it is always the t<iste, the eye, 
and the smell, which must -be consulted ; it is the 
very variable nature of the sub>^lances empJoyed, 
■which ought to be studied. It is sufli«eiit to ob- 
[Serve, that all which relates to thi); part of the 
manufacture of wiues, may be red'uced to Ibe 
following ;— 

1st, To the sweeteoipg of the wines, by the ad- 
dition of concentrated must, honey, sugar, or of 
another very sweet wine. 

2d, To ihecolouring of wines, by an iufusioaof 
turnsole cakes, the juice of the elder-berry, Iqg- 
wood, and more particularly of a black, and 
generally very rude wine, which is made for the 
exclusive purpose. 

3d, To the perfuming of the wine, by the ad- 
mixture of syrup of raspberry, an infusion of tibe 
flowers of the vine, which are suspended in the 
,cask, as was the practice in JBgypt, accordiu; to 
Jlasselquibt; and, 

4t/i, To the mixing oC brandy with (he waie, -to 
give that degree of strength, 'which the taste of 
BUnierous consumers requires. 

In Orleanois, and elsewhere, a wine is madp 
■which is called rasped win^ (vin w^p4). U is 
Hh 
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made, by pressing picked grapes in wine ; or by 
chiarging the wine press with a layer of grapes, 
and a layer of vine shoots alternately ; or by in- 
fusing the shoots in wine. In either of these cases, 
the preparation of the wine is completed, by 
strongly boiling ; after which, it is used for giving 
strength and colour to the weak and ill coloured 
wines of cold and humid countries. 

Although the wine may ferment at any time, 
there are certain seasons of the year, in virfaich it 
seems peculiarly liable to a renewal of fermenta- 
tion. These are, when the vine begins to shoot, 
wiien it is in flower, and when the grapes are 
colouring. At these critical periods, it is neces- 
sary to watch the wine with much care; and, when 
the movements of fermentation commence, they 
can only be prevented by the processes above de- 
scribed. These are also the seasons which should 
be taken advantage of, to mix the wiiies wit|i each 



The following observations on this branch of the 
subject, are from an excellent and comprehensive 

• * ■ 

article on wine, by Dr. M'Colloch, in the supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia firitannica: — 

The mode of performing this operation, which 
requires great experience and judgment, h to se- 
lect) first; that period of the year in which the 
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wines shew a disposition to renew their fermenta- 
tion, which is in the spring. They are then said, 
in English, to bear the/re/; and hence the opera, 
tion is called fretting-in. It is only thus, that a 
new and fine wine can be produced. The opera- 
tion of mixing different wines, in all cases, disturbs 
both, so that they become foul ; they also tend to 
ferment again, till a new balance of all their prin- 
ciples is produced ; and thus it is expedient, to 
accelerate and determine this fermentation, so as 
to form a proper compound, without which, the 
new wine would be perishable. After this^ also^ it 
becomes necessary once more to have recourse to 
sulphuring, fining, and racking; and not till all this 
has been gone through, is the wine completed. In 
tb^ Bourdeaux practice of mixing clarets, the must, 
or sulphured wine, is sometimes added at the same 
time, where the wines,being of very discordant qua- 
lities, a dangerous termentation might be excited. 

In the wine countries, it is usual to cultivate 
particular grapes or wines, rough, or coloured, or 
astringent, or high flavoured, for the mere piirpose 
of mixing with others ; so far is this art from being 
so simple, as is commonly imagined. 

In the district Medoc, the seat of the better 
claret wines, thigre are, besides the third and fourth 
classes, six or eight kinds of wine, known by the 
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li^me^ of gros bimrgeoiSf petit houtgeois^ artizan, 
and pajfsan; and these are maotifacitured ivith 
dtberis, for the English and Irish markets chiefly, 
by means of Spanish wines, by mixing with the 
strong wines of fienecasto and Alicant. The same 
18 tme of the Grave wines. 

This is the great mixture, in fact, by which (he 
inarket is filled, to almost any extent, with claret 
wines, so called ; and these mixed wines are al- 
most the only ones we drink, in this country. If 
that be a flratrd; it must be remetnberedi also, that 
sneh is British taste in wine, and that claret is in 
general esteemed here, only in proportion to its 
strength. Of the stronger and fltier wines, there 
id even not enough forour eonsumptiob. Strength 
is obtained, however, by some of the south of 
France wines ali^d. 

the Fi-ench Wihes, of which we have been 
speaking, will not end tire to be rendered stronger 
bymeansof brandy. Thepropertyofthlhsubstance, 
thus mixed, is to decompose the wine in process 
of time, causing the extractive matter, of mucilage, 
to be deposited, as well as the colour, as ii^ daily 
seed in port wines, and- thus dimitiishiiig their 
pointers of d uration. At the same time, it destroys 
tfrehr light liess and flavour, tbfet pectiliar inde- 
fiytiable delicacy, well known to drinkers Of good 



Mfine, but quite imperceptible to Britiish dHnkers 
^f port. lYi a certain sense, we may consider, that 
it is dniy the bad wines which will bear this medi- 
cin^-^tbose which bav^ no flavour of their own, 
and Whose whole merit already is their strength. 
What sort of a coDopound is made of a weak wine 
with bVandy, ought to be known to those who 
d rink' what is caTled Lisbon wine; but a deprived 
taste has rendered it necessary to our nation, and 
thus it id largely used, even in those wines of 
Portugal and Spain, of which the chief fanltis 
that of being too strong ahready. We may th^nk 
the Methuen Treaty:, for being condemned to drink, 
what Mr. Pinkerton calls, wine fit for hogs only. 
This mixture is performed in the same manner, at 
the period of fretting ; and the proportion is regu- 
lated, partly by the taste of the consumers, and 
partly by the badness of the wine. As it mnst 
have a certain strength, the worst wines require 
most ; and hence, whenever We taste the brandy 
in wine, we may be sure it i^ bad. It is^ a taste 
sufflciedlly perceptible to those who know what 
real wine is. 

Many wines have «o Kttle flavour naturally, that, 
they c&n scarcely be (Considered to possess any. 
There are few, kideed, that possess this qualhy in 
any great di^ee ; and, of these flavours, ala^e 
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proportion is bad. Wines so highly perfumed by 
nature, as Hermitage and Burgundy,: are rare; 
indeed, these are almost the only examples, and 
after them, we may consider the finest clarets, and 
then the. finest of the Rhine wii>es. The sweet 
wines which possess it, are well known ; and these, 
also, are but a small part of the total number in 
this class, being almost limited to Paxaret, and 

4 

the Muscat wines, among which Rivesaltes stands 
first. Constantia has rather a taste than a flavour, 
and what the ordinary sweet Spanish wines pos- 
sess, is rather bad than good ; though, like the 
taste of sherry, and porter, and olives, they may 
become agreeable by habit. 

In Britain, our chivalrous and baronial ancestors, 
perfumed their wines with every strange ingredient 
that can be imagined; but that was the age of spicery 
and perfumes; and he who eats cinnamon with 
his pork, might drink ambergrease with his wine. 
The flavour of Madeira is nothing but that which 
we know, is given by means of bitter almonds, and, 
%ve believe, of. sweet almonds also ; and the same 
practice i? followed for the wines of Saint Lucar. 
That which is called the borrachio taste in wine, is, 
for the most part, that of the tar with which the 
seams are secured. In sherry, the flavour seems to 
be produced by the destruction of the acid, the co«- 
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sequence of the lime used,* and posisibly by soule 
other action of that sabstnnce on the fruit. One 
of the most common ingredients' used for flavour- 
ing wines, is oak chips; and from this, the wretched 
Lisbon wines acquire the little taste they have. 
Orris root is also a common ingredient, and the 
• high flavoured wine of Johannesberg, is imitated 
by a proportion of rose water. The orris root 
gives a very agreeable flavour,' and is used in 
France ; and there, also, it is the custom to use 
raspberries, and other highly perfumed fruits. A 
very agreeable flavour is also said to be produced 
by wormwood. The flowers of the vine itself are 
also used for the same purpose, their smell much 
resembling that of our mignonette. This last is 
an ancient practice in Egypt. 



t Id making sherry, the grapes are first slightly dried, and 
then sprinkled with quicklime* They are tlien wetted wilh 
brandy when iDtroduced into the press^and a further portion 
is again added to the must before fermentation. It is higiily 
probable, that, by this practice, the brandy is more pcrfe* ily 
combined in the wine, and the fluid reUdered more uniform tbaii 
ID Port and Madeira wines, to which it is not added, til) the 
insensible fermentation, or indeed, in the case of Madeira, oU 
the wine has been racked three months after having been m^ide. 
The remainder of the practice for sherry, consists in racking re« 
peatedly, at intervals of a month or t^iro, fresh brandy, in small 
quantities, being added at each stage of the process. 
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The method of gaining lbi3 i^nd, rGquji;^ ^o^^ie 
delicacy and attention, in |>ai:ticiilar| i;are i^ 
taken that ii be not overdone. As tba£aU ^erpyea* 
tatioQ would destroy the more volatile Q^wo^m, 
these substances are only introduced tQii^ards its 
decline. In Madeira, the nutrcake is p«t iatA the 
cask ; flowers are suspended in a qet; pr cloth, 
^tber in the fluid or the vacant part fif the oaf k, 
and thus a small ^autity of raspher^ji^ pofppfui^ 
nicaii^ a very caasider^ble 6avour« 
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SECTION V. 
Of Wesseh proper far containing Winfs. 

When wines are oowpletely (darited; they wee 
kept in casks or bottles; the largest and best 
closed vessels are the best. Every one has heard 
4if the enormous tuns* of Heidleberg, in trkich the 
wine is kept to ameliorate, and in which, it is said 
to keep for centuries without d^enerating. In 
the south of France, tuns of very great capacity 
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^ One of these ii said to contain 58080 jrallons, apd the wiQ^ 
is said to be a hundred years old. Strangers are« with imucb 
ceremony, made to taste it, in a superb cup called 0u^k^ 
The quantity drawn out, is annualYj replaced by Of^w wijpiK.-* 
Topogragie ie Vignoblfis^ p. 415. 
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(called f-'ndres), are also employed. They are 
construclpd nt oak staves, several inches in thick- 
ness, encircled with strong iron hoops, and care* 
fully varnished on the outsidp. 

The Romans drew off the wine from the cask, 
to be.-ilow it in earthen vessels, called amphora 
and cada. The amphora was of a square form, 
and had two handles ; (he cada was in the form of 
a pine-apple ; they were both varnished within, 
and teriuiciated by straight necks, which were 
closed wiih pitch and plaster. The more generous 
wines, were exposed to the open air, in well closed 
vessels ; the more weak, were kept under cover. 
Galen observes, that, after the wine was put in 
bottles, it was exposed to a strong heat, in a close 
chamber, and afterwards to the sun's rays on the 
honse-top, to make it ripen sooner. 

Ill order that wine may be preserved and ame- 
liorated by keeping, the choice of vessels, and the 
place to bestow them, are by no means matters of 
indifference. Glass certainly deserves the prefer- 
ence, not only because it contains no principle 
soluble in the wine, but because bottles can be 
easily packed, and withdrawn from the contact of 
the air, from humidity, and from the varialions of 
the atmosphere. They should be carefully corked 
and sealed with wax, or have their uecks plunged 
li 
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into raelied wax. Some piit a little oil above the 
wine, in the heck of the bottle. • ^ :j 

Casks are, however, the vessels most commonly: 
in use ; they are generally constrireted of oak, and 
of various dimensions. Their gr^t Inconveniences 
ore, their containing substances more or less 
soluble in the wine ; their being easily affected by- 
variations of the athiosphere ; and their allowing 
ian easy passage to the ingress, or egress of air. 
^ Earthen vessels wdnid have th6 advantage of 
keeping a more equal teniperature, but they are 
all more or lessporous, and, at the long run, tfie 
wine is altered. Vessels of this description, w^ere 
fouud'in the ruins of Herculanelim, in which the 
wine was quite dried up^ and pue of a similar, 
nature, and in the satuie state, was dug up on;tfae 
site of Pompey's palace in D^uphiny. 

The Udmans remedied the porosity of their 
earthen vessels, by imbuing, tbem with wax with- 
in, and with pitch without ; the whole external 
surface was then carefully enveloped io. waxed 
cloths. PHny condemns the use of wax, becausf, 
according to him, it caused: the ascescenceof the 
wine. 

Whatever may be the nature of the vessels used 
to contain the wine« it is necessary to choose a 
vault or cellar, which, by its situation, is removed 
from circumstances injurious to it : — 



; l^*f Tbi? jextW9«rci of^t v^dlt onight always; to h^ 
towards tbe porth.; iU^ teiQperatuj:^ is. tbeo ies^ 
tafiabl^ (;|7^q nvhipn, it opens towfii ds the south. 

2d^ It ought to be ofsufficieut depths to, preserve 
always tbe same teiiiperature. 

3d, There ought to be a cousiant, though not 
excessive degree of humidity. An excess of mois- 
ture determines the mouldiness of paper, bungs, 
casks, &c. The contrary extreme dries the casks, 
and allows the wine to transude. 

At/tf There ought to be a very small degree of 
light ; an excess of light acts like dryness, and 
darkness like moisture. 

51 h. The vault ought to be removed from jolt- 
ings or skakiugs. Brisk agitations, and those 
lighter tremblings, caused by: the passage of 
vehicles^ stir the lees, mingle it with the wine, and 
induce its acetification ; thunder produces the 
sameeffect. 

tithf All green wood, vin^ar, and all matters 
susceptible of fermeutation, ought to be removed 
from the vault. 

7lA, The reflection of the sun's rays, which, in 
varying the temperature, alters the properties of 
the wine, ought also to be, shunned. 

According to these principles, a wine yault 
ought to be sunk some feet under ground, its 
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openings should be directed towards the norths it 
should be distant from streets, Toads, workshops^ 
commoD sewers, currents of water>lcc, and should 
be roofed by an arch* 
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Of the Degenerations and -Spontaneous Alterations 
oj Wine. 

For Ibe better iindersfanHinpr of tlie degenera- 
tions to which wines are suhjcct, it may be advan- 
tageous to recur to some of the principles already 
developed in the preceding chapters. 

The vinous fernientalion, being the effect of a 
reciprocal aclioii between llie sacrhtirine principle 
and the leaven, or vegeto-auimal principle, must 
afford, when terminated, one of three results:— 

lit, If the two principles of fermentation arfe 
found to exist in the must, in suitable proportions, 
they will be enlirely decomposed by each olher, 
and neither sugar nor leaven will remain after fer- 
mentation has ceased. In this case, there are do 
gronndii to fear any ulterior degeneration, because 
the wine does not contain any germ of decomposi- 
tidn. 

3f/, If the saccharine principle predominafeii 
over the leaven in the must, this latter will be all 
employed in decomposing a part of the saccharine 
principle, and the vine will iiecessurily retain a 
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taste of sugar, more or less decided. In this case, 
also, there is no danger of the wine turning to 
acidity^ or ropiness, liecause these efiecls are pro- 
duced by an excess of leaven. Wines of this de- 
scription, may be kept any length of time which 
may be desired, and will improve by keeping, in- 
asmuch as the sacchaHne taste disappears, by the 
gradual combination of the sugar with other prin- 
ciples, or by its being converted by the insensible 
fermentation into alcohol. 

3i/, But if the leaven predominates over the 
saccharine principle, a part of this leaven is suf« 
ficient for the decomposition of all the saccharine 
principles, and that which remainR. is the cause of 
almost all the maladies incident to wines ; in fact, 
this principle of fermentation e^icisting in the wine, 
either re-acts upon the principles contained, in it, 
and produces the acid degeneration ; or, by diseu^ 
gaging itself from the liquid by which it was held 
in solution, causes that sirupy consistence^ which 
produces the phenomenon called grease, or ropi* 
ness. 

It is clear, that the defect, in these two most 
general results of fermentation, may be corrected, 
by supplying to the mass a portion of that princi- 
ple, which may be necessary to establish a just 
,proportion between the principles of fermentation. 
y/hett the sugar predominates^ leayen may he 
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fliipplied ; and whep it is the leaven which is in' 
excess, as is the case in all weak wines, the pro- 
diice of immalure grapes, or of those which na- 
turally contain little saccharine principle, sugar 
may he adiled. 

By adhering to these principles, a complete 
and entire fermentation may always he procured,' 
and wine may he made, which shall incur Hltle 
danger of alteration ; hut, by this means, we would 
be deprived of many excellent wines, which owe 
their excellencies to fermentation, incomplete, but 
condncied with the view of developing the most 
precious qualities, such as perfume in the wine. 

To these principles, it is easy to refer every 
thing which experience teaches us relative to the 
maladies of wines. 

Almost all wines amelioralebyage, and cannot 
be regarded as having attained tlieir perfection, 
till a long lirae after they are made. This is pecu- 
liarly the case with luscious or sweet wines, but 
delicate wines turn to grease or to acidity, with 
such facility, that, to preserve them for several 
years, requires the greatest precautions. 

There is no vineyard, the wine of which, has not 
a lixed and ascertained duration. This duration 
varies in the wine of the same vineyard, accord- 
ing to the weather which has prevailed in the sea- 
son, at the time employed in the fermeDtalion. 
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When the'86980D has been wet or cold, when the* 
grape has not ripens perfectly, or is fiHed with, 
-water, the wine is weak, and of tittle durabilityf, > 

Ja ge.neral, grapes coming from rich sails, and^ 
those which are the produce of too youbg, . or 
Bewly propagated vines, yield wines which do not 
l^eep. Fine and delicate wines are also very dif-^ 
ficult of conservation. 

The ancients, as we are informed by Galen and 
Atheneus, had determined the epoch of ripeness, 
^r the age at ^hich their principle wines ought 
to he drunk; falemum was fit for use from its 
lOth to its 20th year, after that period, it became 
too heady ; albanum, of which there were two 
kinds^ one sweet, the other dry, at its 15th year ; 
siirreniinum vf^8 so luscious and clammy, thaitit 
only began to be of use at its 25th year ; tiiur' 
Unum was light, and easiJy changed ; it was used 
from its lOth year, &c. 

The cares bestowed in decanting, in clarifying,^ 
alnd in fining wines, contribute most powerfully 
to their conservation ; and these cares should be 
redoubled, when they are intended to pass the seas, 
M it is only to the repetition and multiplication of 
these operations, that we owe the power of trans^ 
porting wines to all climates, without fear of their 
degeneratiosi. 

Among the maladies to which winies are subject. 
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the most frequent and ihe most dangerous, are the 
turning to rupineas, or grease, and the turning to 
acidity. Most other alterations are attributable 
to neglect, in not prep.iring ar d cleaning the ves- 
sels in which they are bestowed, or to carelessness, 
or ignorance, in conducting the different opera- 
tions. 



SECTION I. 



Of that malady of Wiiie called Grease, or Ropiness. 

This is an alteration which wines frequently 
undergo, losing their natural fluidity, and thicken- 
ing into an oily or sirupy consistence. 

Very generous wines, of which the must con* 
tained much sugar, never turn to ropiness, if they 
have undergone a good and sufficient fermentation. 
It is only delicate wines, and wines which are 
poor in alcohol, that are subject to it. Weak 
wines which have fermented very little, are most 
subject to this malady, and ihe more so, if they 
are made with grapes freed from the stalks. 

Wines turn tp ropiness in thebesi closed bottles, 
but rarely in the cask ; of this truth, they are well 
convinced in Champagne, and Burgundy, where 
sometimes a whole vintage contracts this altera- 
tion. 

Kk 
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Bopy wines furnish, by distillation, a very small 
quatitity of spirit, ^hich is greasy, coloured^ and 
of a bad quality. 

Uine attacked with this malady, is flat, insipidi 
and indigestible ; it contracts a yellow colour, and,, 
when poured out, drops in threads like sirup. 

Wines are di^covered to have contracted tbia 
malady, when they discolour, or turn yellow. 

In the wines of Champagne, a white or yellow 
sediment is the worst ; the presence of this sedi* 
ment alone announces, that the wine has turned to 
ropiness. 

To understand properly the determining canse 
of this malady, it is necessary to set out from the 
following facts, which are established by experi- 
ence. 

Wines which turn most easily to ropiness,, are, 

Isl^ The wines least charged with alcohol. 

2d, Weak wines which have fermented without 
the stalks ; and, 

3d. White wines bottled before they have undei:- 
gone all the periods of fermentation. 

To conceive this degenerafion,jt is again neces- 
sary to recur to the principles developed iu treat- 
ing of fermentation. Jt was there observed, that 
the two principles of fermentation, are sugar, aud 
a leaven which is analogous in its nature to animal 
glttteu ; and that, to procure a perfect fermenta- 



tioiii a certain proportion between these principles 
was necessary. W hen the sugar predominates, 
the wine remains luscious and sweet; when th^ 
leaven is in excess, there remains, after fel-raenta. 
tion, a greater or leiss quantity of fhis matter in a 
state of semi decomposition, imperfectly dissolved 
in the wine, and disengagii^g itself with ease ; this 
is the substance which causes ropiness in Wlsak 
wines. 

When the fermentation has completed alt its 
stages, and has entirely ceased in the cask, the 
gluten has become perfectly decomposed ; it has 
passed almost to the state of fibre, and has become 
insoluble: at first, it swims in the wine, in the 
state of filaments, and concfudes, by depositing 
itself and forming the lees. 1 he wine may be en- 
tirely freed from it, and all degeneration prevented, 
by the processes of sulphuring, fining, and decant- 
ing. 

It hais been observed, that wine produced iVom 
very ripe, arfd ^consequently very sugary gr^ipes, 
is not always exempt from this malady; but im 
this case, it itoust be attributed to the precipitation 
with which it has been bottled, the ftermentation b6' 
iflg suspended, the two principles, already altered 
in their nature, are become less soluble, and caki 
disengage themselves from the liquid. Sugar, glitn, 
and oil, only difier iti a small degree, id possessing 
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a little more or less of oxygen, carbon, and hydro- 
gen, and the transformation of these substances 
into each other, is of daily occurrence in the opera- 
tions of nature. 

When there is reason to dread the appearance 
of this malady in the wine, the following means of 
prevention may be resorted to : — 

U/, To dissolve sugar in the must, when it is 
weak nnd watery. 

2rf, To leave part of the stalks to ferment with 
the must. 

3rf, To allow the fermentation to be completed 
in the cask ; and, 

4M, To decant the wine into another sulphured 
cask, and to clarify and tine before bottling it 

If, in spite of these precautions, the wine turns 
to ropiness in the bottles, it is necessary to empty 
them into a cask, and have recourse to the follow- 
ing procedure : — 

For a barrel, containing from 70 to 80 gallons, 
take about a gallon of good wine, in which, after 
bringing it to the boiling point, dissolve from 8 to 
12 ounces of pulverized cream of tartar, and as 
much sugar. When these two substances are well 
dissolved, popr the whole into the cask containing 
the ropy wine. The bung hole must then be 
closed, and a small hole which is made beside it, 
also closed with a peg ; this done, the cask must 
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be violently rolled and agitated, for five or six 
minutes, and restored to its place, the bung being 
placed undermost. If, during the operation, there 
is reason to fear an explosion from the efforts of 
the gas, the peg may be removed for a moment, 
and immediately returned. After two days of 
repose, the wine must be fined in the usual man-' 
ner. The bung being strongly fixed, after re- 
maining five or six days more, it will become clear, 
and quite free from ropiness. It should then be 
drawn off with care, and separated from the lees. 
This process, which was first proposed in France, 
by M. Herpin, is every where practised with great 
success. 

The numerous methods which have been suc- 
cessively employed for the cure of this malady, 
have all for their object, either to re-establish 
fermentation, or to precipitate the ropy priuciple. 
In the former case, they have employed dried 
grapes, the lees of new wine, sugar-candy, diluted 
flower of wJieat, exposure to a high temperature, 
&c. In the latter, the processes of sulphuring and 
fining, chips of beech, alum, pounded flint,^ &c. 
When the degeneration is jnot complete^ it fre- 
quently happens, that the wine re-establishes 
itself, in the next, or second spring following, 
when the greasy milky sediment, which was at the 
bottom of the cask, becomes brown, dries, and 
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and forms itself into scalrs, and the wine recover- 
ing Its transparency, is pronounced cured. 

It iias l)een observed in Champa^ne^ that if, 
in the quantity of grapes employed in making 
tvhite wine, the white have prevailed over the 
black, a yellowness mingles itself with the ropi- 
nesR, and the wine is no longer saleable. It has 
a flat and. insipid taste, and a colour of coppet*^ 
and can only be employed in mixing with common 
red wines, which have a deep colon r>atid H harsh 
taste. 

An effect analogous to ropiness, is frequently 
observed in beer, in the decoction of nut-galls, 
and in many other vegetable preparations. 



SECTION 11. 



Of the SpontaneoiLs Ascescenee of Wine. 

As the aecescence of wine is by far the most 
common, one might almost s^y it is the moiit 
natural disease of wine; for the vinous is na- 
turally followed by the acetous fermentatiod. 
-But the causes whrch produce, and the pheno- 
mena which antiounee and accompany it, being 
known, it is easy to employ means for its pre- . 
vention. 

TheaacientB admitted three principal Caused df 
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the acetification of wines, viz. the waWiness of 
the wine, the inconstancy of the weather, and 
agitations. 

It has been observed, in the course of this 
chapter, that, whf n the saccharine principle pre- 
domtiates over, or is in just proportion with the 
leaven, there is no ri^k of acetous fernientalion, 
provided the nsual processes of clarifying, decaiit- 
in«»:, &r. have not been neglected ; hut, when an 
excess of leaven remains, after the decomposition 
of all the saccharine matter, ii acts upon the otb-r 
principles of the wine, and, combining with the 
oxygen of the atmospheric air, cause's the liquid 
to pass to the acid degeneration ; and this result 
is only to be avoided, by the applicaiion of the 
several processes already described, lor divesting 
the wine of all tlie remaining leaven, or by mixing 
with it sugar, or a very sugary must, to continue 
the vinous fermentaiioii, and employ all the excess 
of leaven in the production of alcohol. 

This doctrine, as shall be seen, is donfirm^d by 
observation ; — 

\st^ Wines never turn sour till the vinous fer- 
mentation has temiiuated ; or, in other wurdsi till 
the saccharine principle is completely decom- 
posed ; and hence the advi^ntage oS putting the 
wine into the casK*, bekure all that principle has 
disappeared* Tk^ j^rw^utation tbu& CQutiaued and 
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prolonged, removes the causes of the acetous de- 
con<position ; hence, also, the custom of adding 
sugar or uiusl to Ihe cask, when fermentation has 
ceased, and there is reason to dread the com- 
mencement of aciditv. 

2c/, The least spirituous wines, are those Avhich 
turn most quickly. ]t is necessary to distinguish 
carefully the alteration of weak wines, and of 
. those of a more generous description ; in the 
former, the principle of fermentation separates 
itself, and remains dispersed in the liquor, which 
it renders muddy; the colour becomes lees of 
wine, but the taste is scarcely acid. This de- 
composition is culled troubling, or turning, in 
the latter, as the alcohol is more abundant, the 
phenomena are also di/Terent, and the acid be- 
comes more strong. The difference between weak 
and very generous wines, is this, that these latter 
never turn to acid, when, by the usual processes 
of clarification, &c. they have been divested of the 
principle of fermentation, while the latter always 
contains enough of that principle, inherent in 
them, to cause their ascesceuce. 

3rf, Some very old, well prepared, and very 
generous Languedoc wine, did not lose its quali- 
ties when exposed, in uncorked bottles, to the heat 
of the sun, during forty days in July and August; 

It is most probable that the acetification com- 



bbly tbe colouring principle wm^ ahvayar precipi- 
t^ied m form of a mcmbratte, ivhicb covered the 
bottom of the bottle. 

• ]b; is tO' be observed, that this wine took a slight 
bitternesi^, nnd disengaged some filaments of lees 
tllat formed a cloud in the Hquor, and which 
Confirms the theory about to he developed, <in the 
bitterness, whicb some wines acquire, when of a 
great age. 

4lk, The ^iue does not turn sour without the 
contact of the air; the atmospheric air mingled 
in the wine, is a real' acid leaden; 

When the wine frets-, (pansse) it aHows the gjar 
it- contains to escape, or exhale. Roz^er has pro- 
posed to adapt a bladder, to a pipe fixed at the 
top of the cask, to judge of the absorpticm of air, 
and the disengagement of gas ; when the bladder 
fills, the wine tends to fret ; when it empties, it 
turns to acidity. 

Whien tho wine fVets; the cas^k allows the wine" 
to ao2e through ; aqd if a gimlet hole is mad"^, 
tiie wine escapes with' hiswng and fVotb. VVhen, 
on the contrary, the wine tendb to acidity, th6" 
staves of the cask ant} the bung are dry, and the 
amr roshes^itt as^ soon as* the bung is removed:* 



> 

« The fretting' of the wine has alt (he characters of a second' 
fermentation The ascescence, is ft degetiierfttioii of the vinotts 
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It nmy be concluded, from this principle, that 
wine kept in perfectly closed vessels, is not sub., 
ceptible of acetification. 

In countries where wine is of great value, and 
consequently heavy losses are sustained by its 
acetification, it has been observed, that ^tbe 
acidity manifests* itself, at first, in the highest part 
of the cask, whence it descends gradually through 
the whole mass ; taking advantage of this cireuQi- 
stance, they have been induced to draw off the 
liquor from beneath ; and, by this very simple pro- 
cess, to save a great part of the wine in which de- 
generation had commenced. 

It is most probable, that the acetification com- 
menced in the superior layers of the wine, or those 
next the bung, merely because it was more p^ne* 
trable to the air. ^ , <,. 

5th. There are times of the year in which- vviae 
is more liable to the acid degeneration.. The 
periods are, the return of hot weather, the com- 
mencement of the motion of the sap in the vine* 
the time of its flowering, ^nd of the colouringof 
the grapes. It is peculiarly necessary, at tjb^ei^ 
times, to guard against it. A change of teippei^.; 
ture has also a tendency to induce the acetificatjo.Q. 
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liquor, and is only excited by .the contact and absorption of the 
oxygen of the atmospheric air. 
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of wine, especially if the temperature is elevated ; 
if it rises to between 70® and SO® of Farenbeit, its 
degeneration is rapid, and almost inevitable. 

It is easy to prevent the degeneration, by re- 
moving all the causes assigned for it, but it is 
considered impossible to cause a retrograde march 
in this wine, when its acetification has decidedly 
commenced, though it is possible to mask its taste, 
by methods which are every where known — such 
ds the following :— 

'• By dissolving concentrated must, honey, or 
liquorice, in the wine, where the acidity has mani* 
fested itself; by this means, not only is the sour 
taste corrected, being replaced by the sweet taste 
of these ingredients, but by supplying saccharine 
principle to the leaven remaining in the wine, the 
vinous fermentation is renewed, and alcohol, ih 
placeof acid, is produced. 

: Wine is freed from the acid which may have 
been formed by the use of ashes, alkalies, chalk, 
lime, and even litharge, or vitrified lead, though 
^the* employment of this last substance, which 
forms a very sweet salt with acetic acid, is very 
dangerous. This criminal adulteration may be 
detected, by pouring some hydro sulphuret of pot« 
ash into the wine, when an abundiaut black pi^e* 
cipitate is disengaged. 

The writings of those who have tneated of tha 
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aubject» are full of receipts for <K>rreciing the 
acidity of wines. 

Bidet affirms, that ODe-iiftieth of its bulk^i^f 
siiiUfned:iDilk, added to 6our wine, re^estgblithes 
Uf ^nd tliat it may be drawn off in five days. 

Id tbls .case» tlie ^ilk only acts by removing 4he 
vegeto-aoimal principle, wiiicb is tibe cause <of the 
acid jdegeaeration. Others take four ouooes ^f 
wheat, of the best quality, which they bail tiU It 
bursts; when cold, it is tied in a smaH bag, ao<i 
plunged into the cask, where it is well stirred 
through with a istick. The seeds 4)if Ibe leek, ^f 
iejuneJ, and juany otheri^bstancts^ -ctfte f^Iso em- 
ployed for the same purpose. 

Besides the alterations afaoi^ treated q^ Ibene 
are others^ which, though Less commooi and less 
dangerous, are stiU worthy of ootice. 

Wine sometimes contracts 41 «mstidess»wbieh 
is commonly called, *' taste of )tbe eask,*' a^d may 
arise from two causes : either from tbe cask >eMi« 
tainiiig die wme having been tsADted^ worm-eatoa, 
or decayed; or from laes of wine having baep 
allowed tobarden 00 it^ e|veDtb0iigh4beptecai|* 
tion had been used» of scraping it ofif be$dre^4he 
wine was poured in; lime waiter, carbonic acidt 
aad oxy muriatic acid ga^ have be^n sei»enal){r 
proposed, to remove from tbe-oask Ibe propertgf 
Df -producing this defect. Others, recammend, 



:afler oarefuti^ clarifying and decanting tteivjne, 
4» Jnfase in it, for two or three days, a quairtity of 
roasted w beat; '. - * 

fn Borgundy^ wheivi wine has contraoted a 
" taste of the cask/' it is passed over the tees of 
UDtainted murine, over ivbioh it is violeolly Tolled, 
and W'hen the musty ta^tie has cMsappeored, it is 
carefuJjy clarified. If the first operation does not 
succeed, it ici repeated* 

Another defect to which wines are sublet, ap^ 
which they' acquire with age, is bittertiess. Bum 
gundy wiaes areTpecuttarly subject to it 

Ubis IS oonmiered by Obaf>tal, as a continuation 
of their aatii'ral wor-king in the glass^ or in the 
cask; for wines divest tbemseires gradually, of 
their ^v^egeto'-aiiifnal principle, or leaven, which fs 
defiositeKl > 4n t4ie form of lees, decomposed by 
(he insdnsible fermentation, or is precKpitated 
by thesulph'sr^ and extracted by ^vbites of 
eggs, &c. 

But wheci the wine is entirely divested of if, 
'tben the biMer principle, which is inherent in Bur* 
^giiindy wtiieR,*mid whieb was only masked by tbe 
s^K^eetness of tbe teaven, is «vfdem in aW its char- 
acters. What a|»peaf6 to prove this opinion, is 
that the wine Iteeps weM, that it only acquires the 
defeat by age, «nd that it does not free itsetfffom 
itt ■ • • - ■ '• . . .. . 
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This defect may be corrected, by roUiog Ihe 
wine in tlie first lees discharged by aaother wine, 
or liy adding a lillle dissolved sugar, or beUer 
still, by a pint of '* dumb wioe" (uofermeated and 
sulphured wine; to each cask. 

A phetioiueiioi) which has as much antouished, 
as embarassed those who have treated of the lua- 
ladies of wine, is what is called Jlvwers of wine. 
3 hey are formed in the cask, but more particularly 
iu the bottle, of which they occupy the neck, an- 
nouuciug, and constantly preceding the acid de- 
generation. This substance, which Cbaptal at 
first considered a precipitate of tartar, was reduced 
to almost nothing by desiccation, and an aoalysU 
contained only hydrogen in very small, and carbou 
in very large proportion, appearing to be ouly a 
slight alteration of the vegeto-aoimal principle, 
ivhich, as has been already observed, passes to 
the state of fibre with astouisliiug facility. 

Of the Viiiues of Wwe. 

Of all the liquors which the ingenuity of man 
has drawn from the productions of nature, wine 
may be said to be, at the same time, the most 
varied iu its nature, the most ejLceltent in its qua- 
lity, and the most extended in its use. 

Besides its tonic and strengthening power, it is 
more or less nutritious and salutary in every 
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fipect. The faculty of fortifying the understand- 
iDg, was attributed to it by the ancients, Plato; 
iEschylu8, au(i Solomon, being ag:reed in accord- 
ing to it, this virtue. But no writer has treated 
better of the properties of wine, than the cele- 
brated Galen, who has assigned to each kind its 
proper uses, and described the differences effected 
iu it by age, climate, &o. 

Excess in the use of wine^ has in all ages ex- 
cited the censure of legislators. It was customary 
with the Greeks, to prevent the effects of this 
excess, by rubbing the temples and forehead with 
tonic ointment. Every one knows the famous 
trait of the jegislatory who, to restrain the intemper- 
ance of the people, authorized it by an express 
law; and Lyeurgus, as is well known, exposed 
a drunken slave in the streets, to impress the 
youth of Lacedemon, with a horror for the vice of 
intoxication. A law of Carthage, prohibited th<^ 
use of wine during war; Plato interdicted it to 
young people below 22 years of age, and Aristotle 
to nurses and children. 

Ju spite, however, of the wisdom of laws, an^ 
in spite of the hideous pictures presented by in-^ 
temperance, the attraction of wine becomes so 
powerful for some men, as to degeneriate into a 
passion. We daily see men, in other respects 
estimable and wise, contractipg, by degrees, the 
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habit of immoderate iodulj^^noe m this beverage, 
till they drown, in wine^ their inti^UectusJ faeuUies^ 
acnd their physical powers — 

«' NarnHvr et prrsci Cstoiiir 
*' Sape mefo incalaisae virtu*.^' 

Th«^ qualities of wine differ according to its 
age; new wine is flatulent, indigestible, and purga- 
tive. They are only light wines which can be 
drunk before they are old. 

New wines, in consequence of the quantity of 
carbonic acid they contain, easily induce drunken- 
ness. The acid, disengaging itself by the heat of 
the stomach, quenches the irritiability of the 
orgams, and produces stupor. ' This theory is 
founded on the experiments of B^rgmann, who 
has ascertained, tliat carbonic acid produces its 
mortal effJects, by extinguishing all irritability, to 
such an extent, that the heart of persons who have 
been suffocated' by this gas, exhibit no sign of it. 
It is known, also, that a limb, exposed for some 
time to the atmosphere of carbonic acirf gH», be- 
comes numb. It is not, then, to be wondered at; 
that, when a large quantity of it disengages Iq the 
stomach, from liquor swallowed' in too greift 
abundance, there shouM result torpidity, sttipor; 
and intoxication. 

Old wines arefn general tonic, antf tery wfaofe^ 
some, stiitable fw debilitatedr firtomaclrs, mtd fbr^ 
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old people, and in all cases where it is desirable 
to give Strength. They afford little nourishment, 
because they have been divested of their strictly 
nutritive principles, and contain scarcely any other 
principle than^alcohol It is wine of this nature 
that the poet speaks, of, when he says, . 



it 



generosum et lene reqiirlo 



dubd curaft abigdr, quod cum spe divite maneti 
** In venas aniaiumque mecum, quod verba minutret> 
'< Quod me, Lucane, juveiiem commendtd amies" 

Bich luscious wines are the most nutritious; 
waitery wines, and those which contain little 
sugar, are so in a very trifling degree. 

Wines also differ essentially with regard to their 
colour ; red wiues are in general more spirituous, 
more light, and more digestible; white wined 
furnish less alcohol, are more diuretic, and weaker; 
as they have fermented less, they are almost al- 
ways more rich, more nutritive, and more gareous 
than the red. 

Pliny admits four colours of wine, white, yellow, 
blood-coloured, and black. It would be as 
minute as useless, to multiply shades which might 
become infinite 

Climate, culture, and differences in the manage- 
ment of fermentation, are also causes of infinite 
diversity in the qualities and virtues of wines, as 
has already been explained. 

Mn 
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It appears that the ancients practised the cmtotik 
of tempering their wines by an admixture of v^^^. 
Pliny speaks of a .vine, wbicfa, acicordiog to 
Homer, supported 20 parts of water; and the 
same naturalist informs us, that in bis own times, 
they had wines so spirituous, that they could not 
be driidk, nisi pervitu erentfir aqua. 

The distillation of wines has giyep a pew value 
to this production of the earth: not only has it 
furnished a new drink, more strong and more in- 
corruptibly, but it has supplied to the arfs a 
genuine dissolvent of resins, ai^d, at tl)ie ^gma tim#, 
a simple and certain means of pre^erying ^11 aniu^I 
And vegetable substances from d^cf»n4posit]oi|9 

It is iq these remarkabje prop^rfies t\\^X tb^ 
ftrts of the variii^her, the perfupieif, ^nd[ tb/e 
Jiquorisit have been succ^^^fvely eH^^hllishedit ba- 
«idefii 0th§rj| Yihi^k ar^ fpqpded MM th^ sm^e \i^m.» 
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Of the Principles contained in Wine, 

W^Ehave already followed out the analysis o^ 
wiiie ill the cask, in observing it gradually preci- 
pitate tartar, lees, and colouriuf: principle, leaving 
Httle else to examine, thnn the alcohol, which raay 
be extracted by fire. But this spontaneous ana^ 
lysis, which shews us, separately, the principles of | 
wine, enlightens us little as to their nature ; and it 
is necessary, by a more exact inetbod, to supply 
the deficiency. 

We distinguish, in alt wines, an acid, alcohol, 
tartar, extractive matter, aroma, and a colouring ■ 
principle; the whole diluted, or dissolved, in a i 
greater or less proportion of water. 

The Acid of Wine. 
Malic acid exists in all wines, none having beeiir 
found which do not indicate its presence iti som^ 
degrt-e. The sweetest and most luscious wines-,' 
redden blue paper, if they are allowed to remain tfc 
little time upon it; but all are uot acid in (he sam^ -. 
degree. There are wines, of which the priiicipaP \ 
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character is a natural acidity ; those which are the 
produce of unripened grapes, or such as have 
grown on wet isoils, are those of this description, 
while those which result from the fermentation of 
very rich and sugary grapes, afford very little acid. 
The acid. thus seems to be in inverse proportion 
to the saccharine principle, and to the alcohol 
resulting from the decomposition of the sugar. 

This acid exists abundantly in verjuice, and is 
found in must, though in very small proportion. 
AH fermented liquors, such as cider, perry, beer, 
as well as fermented farinaceous matters, contain 
it ; and Chaptal has also detected it in molasses. 
It is even completely to saturate it, that limey 
ashes, and other earthy or alkaline bases, are em- 
ployed in the purification of sugars ;^were it not 
removed, it would prevent the crystallization of 
the sugar. 

The malic acid disappears in the acetification 
of wine ; in well made vinegar, there exists only 
the acetic acid. 

The existence, in different proportions, of malic 
acid in wine, explains a phenomenon of the highest 
importance relative to the distillation of wines, 
and the nature of the spirits resulting from them. 
It is well known, that not only all wines do not 
yield the same quantity of spirits, but that the 
spirits are not nearly of the same quality* It is 
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generally known, also, that beer, cider, perry, and 
fermented grains, yield little spirit, and always of 
a bad qualiiy; careful and repeated distil latioti^i 
it is true, 4nay correct their defects, in a certaili 
degree, but never entirely remove them. These 
constant results of long experience, have been re- 
ferred to the greater quantity of extractive matter 
coutaiued in these weakly vinous liquors ; the 
combustion of a part of this extractive matter, has 
been considered as an immediate effect of distilla- 
tion, and the acrid and empyreumatic taste, a 
natural result. But Chaptal having examined 
the subject more closely, perceived, that, besides 
the causes depending upon the extractive prin- 
ciple,. it was necessary, in almost all cases, to re- 
cognize another, viz. the presence of malic acid ; 
in fact, having distilled, with much care, these dif- 
ferent spirituous liquors, he constantly obtained 
QU acidulated spirit, Whose taste was altered by 
the essential character of malic acid. It was only 
by restricting the distillation to the most volatile 
of the liquors; that a small quantity of arlcohol, free 
froOa alteration, was separated, and it still pre- 
served a disagreeable odour, from which pu^;e 
spirit is free. 

Wines which contain the most malic acid, yield 
the worst spirit. It even appears, that the quantity 
cif alcohol is smally in proportion as the nmlic acid 
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is abundant If by fneatis of lime-water; cfaaik> 
or a fixed alkali, ibis acid 19 reiuoved, sslril ^ 
yery smfall qiaau4it¥ of alcohol is obtained by 
distiHation^ and th^ qiaality i» n«k aineiioraled, 
for in all tbese case» it takes a disagreeable 
taste. 

Tmrlar. 

Tai*tar exists in the juice of the nnripe grape^ 
it is* also found in tbe inubt, and, as has already 
been observed, concurt^to the formatioU of aicohoH 
by facilitating feroientatton. > ^ 

When the vine is in a state of rest, it is deposited 
on the interior of the cask, and fortns^a crust, more 
or less thick, of imperfectly formed eryslaL^. 

When^ sometime before the vintage, tht^ casks 
ai^e prepared tor the reception of the new wine, 
the tartar is- detached from them, and; reserved for 
(be demands of commerce. 

Tartar is not afforded by- all wines la the setM 
proportion; red wines yield more than white, the 
highest coloured and mdst gross' generally fur-oish*^ 
ing the most; there is a great difference also id 
the colour, and it receives the name of white or 
red tartar, according as it is produced from red or 
white wine. 

This salt is very slightly soHitile in cold water^^ 
it: is jtiiioh ibofe so in boilings Water;, it^ scarcely 
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dissolves in the mouih^ and re6ist« the pnessure of 
the tooth. 

It is ffieed from ite colouring principle, by a 
verf simple process, and afterwards bears the 
oaroe of cream of tartar. With this view, it is dis-* 
solved in boihng water, and, when the water is 
fully saturated, it is exposed in earthen pans to 
cool. While cooling, it precipitates a stratum of 
crystals, which are already almost free from 
colour ; these crystals are dissolved anew in boil- 
ing water, four or five per cent, of an argillaceous 
and sandy earth being added, ai)d it is again eva» 
porated. The crystals which are now precipitated, 
are exposed on cloths in the open air, and, after a 
few days exposure, ttiey acquire that whiteness 
which belongs to cream of tartar: the mother 
waters are reserved to renew the process. Such 
is about the method practised at Montpellier and 
its environs, where almost all the manufactories of 
cream of tartar are established. . 

I'he vegeto animal, oc extractive principle^ is 
. abund£(nt in the must ; when fermentation chaliges 
,tbe saccharine matter, it is sensibly diminished. 
A portioA, almost reduced to the state el fibre, Is 
then precipitated ; it is principally this which con- 
stitutes the lees, and it is always mingled with a 
Qonsiderable quantity of tartar which it envelops. 

Theie exiats always in wine^a p(Hlioa (^ T^eto- 
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animal principle in exact dissolution, M^hich may 
be obtained by the evaporation of the liquid. It 
is more abundant in new than in old wines. It is 
this lees of which wines are divested, by rooking 
off. It is only a slight alteration of the vegeto- 
auimal principle, or vegetable albumen of Leguin.: 

AiomOf or Bouqu(t. 

All natural wines have a perfume, more or less 
agreeable. Some of them, Burgundy wines, tor 
example, owe the greatest part of their repntation 
to the odour they exhale ; this perfume is strength- 
ened by age, it is rarely found in very strong 
wines, either because it is masked by the odour of 
the alci^hol, or because it has been dissipated 
during the lengthened fermentation such wines 
require. 

This perfume is not capable of being extracted 
to add to other snbstances ; the fire seems even 
to destroy it, for, with the exception of a little of 
the liquid which first passes over in distillation, 
and which, in a slight degree, preserves the peculiar 
odour of the wine, the spirit contains no other 
character than those which essentially belong to it. 

Colouring Principle. 

The colouring principle of the wine,,exists in 
the skin of the grape. When the wine is ferment- 
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ed without the marc, the wine is white. 
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colouring principle is not dissolved in the liquor 
till the alcohol is developed ; il is not till tfieu ihat 
the wine colours, and the colour is strengthened, 
in proportion to the length of time the wine has 
remained in the vat. When, however, the grapes 
are carefully trod, enough of colouriog matter is 
generally mixed with the lunst, to give a sufficient- 
ly dark colour to the wine; and, when a wine quite 
discoloured is wanted, the grapes are gathered, 
covered witti dew, and pressed as liltle as possible* 
. The colouring principle is partly precipitated 
in the cask, with the tartar and lees; and, when 
the wine is old, it itt not uncommon to see il quite 
discoloured. The colour is then deposited in 
scales, on the sides and bottom of the vessel, and 
is seen in membranes flnaliug in the liquor. Jf 
wine is exposed in bottles, for a few days to the 
sun, thecolouring principle is precipitated in lai^e 
flakes, without the wine losing its perfume or its 
strength. 

The coloured precipitate is insoluble in cold 
or hot water, these liquids do not even produce 
any change in the colour. Alcohol has scarcely 
any effect, causing it only to take a slight brown 
tinge. It is dissolved by nitric acid. 

When wine is reduced to the stale of extract, 

alcohol, added to it, is coloured strongly, and water 

Nn 
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is ^so colooreil, Hiough in a I^ss degree. But, 
besides the colourifig principle \ihich is then dif^ 
solved, there, is a saccharine extractive prtnci[)U 
v?blch facilitates the dissolutiou. 
. The colouring principle, does not then appear of 
the ii^tnne.QC resins.; it presents all the characters 
belpnging to a very numerous class of vegetable 
product^,, which are analogous to ferula, xkrithoat 
posse89ipg all its properties. The greatest num- 
ber of colouring principles are of this descriptioa; 
they are soluble with the aid of extractive uiatteri 
l^ptp. whep ^separated from it, they are strongly.fixed, 

AlcohoL 

Alcohol is a transparent colourless fluid; its 
specific gravity, .when well freed from water, is, 
according , tot Ricbter and Guy Liissac, 0*792^ at 
a temperature of 680 of, Fahrenheit .,.,.. 

Its odour is penetrating, and its taste pungentr' 
In close vessels, it boils at a temperatdre of l€5o« 
The density of its vapour is, according to Guy 
Lussac, 1*613. 

It does not freeze at a degree of cold, equal to 
122® of Fahrenheit* 

Alcohol is extracted from all vinous liquors by 
distillation. 

The existence of alcohol in vinous liquors was 
generally admitted, till Fabroni eadeavoured to 
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prore, that it owed its formatien to the action of 
the fire in distillatioti. . The facts, however, which 
Guy Lusfiac has opposed to the doctrine of the 
Tuscan cbenuist, are so conclusive, that the exist- 
ence of alcohol in wiue^ seems now bevoud a 
doubt, 1^ the fo]lowi0g» amotjg many other expert*^ 
ments, prove r — ■ 

If very fin^ly pounded, litharge ifiiadd^ to wine^ 
till it Uf comes limpid as water^ {md it is then sa* 
tar^ted wjtb subcarhonatef of potai^fa, Ihealeohol 
separates, and coIlec;ts on the snrface. 
.If win^ is distilled in vapuo, at a teoiperature of 
$8p, a vciry alcoholic prodm^t is obtained. 

J^l\ nuqw liquors which yield alcohcd, ddnot 
yiield it iti the same proportion. Mr, Baude, who 
hw compstred the products which be obtained 
from the distillation of sixty-one kinds of vinous 
liquors, has ascertained^ that they yieldirom 2541 
to 1*28. 
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CHAPTER NINTH. 



Of the Manufacttife of Vinegar Jrom Wine. 

In a former chapter of this work, the acid de- 
generation of wine was treated of as a malady, 
which it was desirable to prevent or correct, 
though in wine countries, it generally happens, 
that, in spite of their efforts to the contrary, more 
vinegar is produced than is requisite, for their 
wants. As it is sometimes an ohject with the pos- 
sessor of wine lo convert it into vinegar, it may be 
advantageous to give a short account of the most 
approved methods of making vinegar from wine. 

Acetic acid, or vinegar, is the product of the 
acetous fermentation, which always follows the 
vinous fermentation, when the liquor is kept under 
circumstances favourable for it. By any one who 
has read the preceding parts of this treatise, these 
may be well ascertained from the precautions re- 
commended to guard against it. They are, princi- 
pally, the existence of a portion of leaven, the free 
contact of the air, and a certain degree of heat. 

Vinegar may be produced from any substance 
which has undergone the tIqous fermentatiooi 



such as cider, perry, heer, &c. and from man^r 
Tegelahle suljstaiices which are incapable of it; 
but that wliicb is made from wine, is the purest, 
strongest, and best flavoured. The slrengtli of 
the viiie^iar h al»o in proportion to tlie quantity of 
alcohol contained in (he wine. The moHt ancient 
process (or obtaining vinegir, is that descril>ed by 
Boerhave ; it cnuaists, in placing under a tempera- 
ture of from 72" to KOo of F.ibreiiheit, two tubs or 
car^kti, having a grating fixed within a few iuches 
of tjjeir boitnm. On this gruting is placed a close 
layer of green vine branches, and the casks are 
then filled with grape stalks. Wine is now poured 
in, till one of the casks is full, and the other half" J 
full; after twenty four hours, the haU filled cask is 
filled from the other; and, alter twenty-fonrhourS 
more, the other is filled fnuu it. This process is 
daily repeated, till the vinegar is made. By this 
method of assisti. g termentalion, itshould becom- 
pleied in l.'i or 20 days. 

The green branches are necessary to supply 
the vegetii-aiiimal principle, of which the wiue 
may have been entirely treed, and, without which, 
it would lose its colour, and become bitter, but 
would not pass to acid. It would appear, how- 
ever, from the proceeds about to be described, 
that it is of great importance to the excellence and 
flavour of the vinegar, that it should be made from 



wine well clarified, and consequently freed froicl 
this, priociple; and acetic acid, already fornied^ 
j$, ttierefore, used to supply itb place it) causing 
fermentation. 

In the ciiy of Orleans, extensive establishmenis 
have been formed fur the manufacture of vinegar, 
and their pvoduce supplies almost all the mirth' of 
France, and eiijoys a very high celebrity. The 
processes there used, may, therefi^re, be regarded 
as the best, and they may be reduced to the foU 
lowing :-p-^ 

The wine about to be converted into vinegar, is 
finely clarified, by being some time k<^pt hi easks; 
on a layer of beech chips, ' ^hieti sepilf^les and 
retains its fine lees. 

The mother casks, as those in wkicb the vinegar 
is made are called, are generally of snfflciehf ca- 
pacity, to contain 400 Paris pints, (neai^T^'lOO gaU 
Ions) and, when an establishment is to be fbt^med^ 
those which have been previously sd eiii|)liA^i?d iire 
preferred ; if it is impossible to pi^ocure 'theisev the 
ne^w ones are saturated Witli vinegar/ » 

They are ranged in three rows, «ne iabov^ iitioi 
Iher,: having an aperture Ju the uppe^ part; of tvrb 
inches diameter, which isalwa;fs kept op^n* 

The operation is comtUi^ueed, by poiilPing into 
each cask, 100 pints of boiting vineg^,bf'^si grH)d 
qi^lity, which is suffered t& mUaln eight idWyi^ 



till: tlie t^ai^ks are full; but this qyantity is in- 
criea^ed or dinuuished, and the additions made, at 
shorter or longer intervals^ according to the 
8ti:^ngth of fernient^tion. This is judged of,^ by 
Ihrui^ting a stick into tiie apertuk*e, on withdraw^ 
^g H^hich, a.wJiitescDm is observed at the lide ijf 
immersion, and the larger or smaller proportion of 
this^ scum^ indicatcis a stronger or weaker fentn^uta- 
tion. I 

Fifteen days after the casks are filled, .the 
riciegar is drawn off for sale, but the casks are 
never moi^e than half emptied^ when wine is again 
added as before. The heat of the cellar in summer^ 
is generally sufficiently high ; but in winter, re^ 
course is had to »toves, by which it is always kept 
at a temperature above 66® of Fahrenheit* 

In mos^t households in tfaecomithy) a simple and 
effectual plan is resorted to for having a constant 
supply of good vinegar. A cask ofgood vinegar im 
purchased to commence with ; it is placed near the , 
kitchen fire, and is not firmly closed ; when any 
quantity of its contents is drawn off for the use of 
the family, an equal quantity of wine (sour if th^y 
have it) is added. The colour of the vinegar is 
always the same as that ot the wine from which 
it has been made, but fainter. 

In all wine countries, viniegars are also made 
from the stalks and hunks of the grapes, from the 
residue of distillation, &c. 
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If the stalks are carefully dried in the suii» and 
afterwards impr^nated with a generous wine, the 
acid fermentation is established* , 

The husks of the grapes, after the juice has 
been expressed* heat by the contact of the air, and 
all the liquid with which they are impregnated, 
passes to acid. . 

The vinegar produced from the residue of dis- 
tillation, is of a ver> weak description. 

Vinegar always retains a portion of extractive 
matter, of which it is necessary to div^t it. To 
render it pure, distillation is the readiest method ; 
bnt, besides being a cosily process, it deprives the 
vinegar of its perfume, and gives it an empyreu- 
matic odour. The following means are sufficient 
to clarify it: pouring a glass of boiling milk into 
each cask ; and, after agitating it, allowing it to 
settle; when a deposit is formed, the colour be- 
comes pale, and the aroma is preserved. 



CHAPTER TENTH. 



Of the Dislillation of Wines. 

The discovery of the art of procuring tfie spirit- 
nous principle of wiue hy distillalioD, has made- 
known a new product, which is nol only employed" 
as a drink, but as a substance which lias con- 
curred most powerfully to the advancement of ihe 
arts< The product of the distillation of wines is' 
finown in commerce, under the appellation of 
brandy, spirit of wine, &c. but, in the language 
of chemistry, bulh these t>ubstance.<i, which only 
difier in their degree of concentration, are kuowu 
By Ihe sreneric name alcohol. 

The discovery of the art of distillation has given- 
a new importance to the productions of the viiie- 
yard. h. is not now oonBaed to ,lhe productioa' 
of an agreeable drink, but a volatile, spirituous; 
and inflammable principle, being disengaged from' 
ifr, a beverage iBobti(iaed,more active than thefirstj. 
and the use of which, has become moat generally* 
extended ; while, by the arts, it has been made 
available to dissolve resins, to forhj varnishes, to 
pre:terre fruits, to dissolve the perllime of plaat^ 
Oo 
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and, in fine, new arts have been established by its 
aid. 

At the present day, a large proportion of the 
white wines, and many of the red wines, of 
middling quality, are submitted to distillation. 

It does not, appear that the ancients had any 
distinct idea of what is now understood by the 
word diHtillation, though Dioscoridesjnforms us^ 
that in distilling, pitch, the volatile parts must be 
received in cloths ; and the first navigators, of the 
Grecian .Archipelago, obtained fresh water, by 
holding sponges above the vessels, in which^ the 
water of the ocean wasi made to boil. PUny, who, 
in the first century of the Christian era, treated of 
the vine and M^ioe under every point of view, makes 
no mention of its distillation ; and Galen, who i/^ote 
a century later, is equally silent on the subject. 

There is every reason to believe, that the art of 
distillation . took its rise in Arabia, and it appears 
that the word alembickySO intimately conjoined with 
It, can be traced to the Arabic language. It seems 
to have been sufficiently known to them as early ^ 
the tenth century ; for. Avicenne, a writer of ;tbat 
period, compares a catarrh to a distillation, of which 
the stomach is the still, the head, the head and the 
Bose the spout through which the humours run. 

Raymond Lulle, who lived in the thiMeenth 
century, says, that the spirit was sometimes sevai 
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(iines rectified, but Ihat three times were sufficient 
to obtain alcobol, which would burn withoDt 
leaving a watery residue. He speaks much of 
the virtues oi a preparation of brandy, called 
quinta essentia; (whence the word quintessence) 
and by him and his successors, this was made the 
base of their alchyniic researches. 

From this time, till the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, various improvements were 
proposed for the improvement of the apparatus 
used in distillation ; and, in the writings of some 
very early authors on the subject, may be traced 
the germ of improvements, which it required the 
present state of chemical science to bring to per^ 
fection. * 

The happy idea, ol obtaining at one boiling^ 
a spirit of different degrees of concentration,' and 
of carrying it at once, to that degree which com- 
monly required repeated distillations, may be 
found in a treatise de tliatUlationibus, by Jeaa 
Baptiste Porta, a Neapolitan, who lived towards 
the end of the sixteenth ceniury, and in the writ- 
ings uf Dr. Arnaud, of Lyons, in lfS65; and the 
idea is still carried farther, in the work of Jean 
Rodolphe Glauber, published at Amsterdam, in 
1658. 

During the eij;hteenth century, much was writ- 
tea on the subject of distillation, but it wa» 



4»afinde^ 4o the iiqprovcmedt ^ the /^boilers Apd 
llpparatus^ «ad the 'fas^ppy id0a of the aficieiitfs 
'being lost sight of) the art wcis «liiiocA (^trogf^^dis 
i^fiog a pentqry. 

Towarib the ctud of the eighteenth century 
4eheii ^ciepce b^an to view the qpeFatifitis of art 
with a more attejati?e aod judicious eye, th^ atteoK 
tvW'of (^baptal wafi drawn to the (subject pf 4i<til- 
jation^ *aiid the iiqpro?ements which he 8i^gge8te4» 
mid tho«e which have been foundedl npoa them, 
^ave an^w i^pect to jtbe arl. The |itteiiti<^ of 
tl^brotherfi Argand, b^ipg about the^awe tpu^ 
engaged in the iaiprovement of furna«»ef» anoh 
iber importaat alteration aro^e f^m ikhi tmd, ^ 
the present day, the labours of these philoso^pher^ 
and olothers ivhosa^cessively is^proi^ed i^oo tb^ir 
EUggestiops^ .pr a^ded dieir 4^wn« bavevC^rfifd the 
i^rt^ dji^UIUlion, in France, (o i^ ^^gi^^ ^f 4)er<- 
%:tioii whioh woujid alwo^jt s^m^ ^ jpl^e^ jj( be- 
jfQu4 th«wa^jt,i^t3i^T9flbch^of farther jn^ 

JB^fore thi^ period, thie. app^j^ t^s .mo^ g^ni&ral)y 
anplpjM^ for distillation, ieonsis<6d<^ threie ppirtjE^ 
vifL a^r/pundrbpUer jpr st^ll^ x^taii^iog i^^^^^^l^ 
gaU^ns, straiteB€»J towar/is the tf^ wb|Bi^ it wa« 

^ed to (h|^>^d^ which commufiica^d»byaJi^i|gt^ 
ened pipe, with a serpentine pipe or worm. ;Thp 
W^qvpy w#s placed in .a.4;a3)c, in wbicbaLConfit^ot anp- 

i^y of ci44 wji|»r ii^« lu^pttp G<^ v^onr. 
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This gross apparatus presenled many deficien- 
cies. Ill Ihe first place, all the vapour which was 
raised by llie action of the fire, passed into the 
worm, so that when condensed there, it contained 
a vtTy large proportion of water, in conspqnence 
of the aqueous vapour wliich was mixed with the 
alcoholic, and it was found necessary to re-distil 
the very weak wine protluced. Another defect 
of this appart.tus Wiis, that the worm not being 
sufBcieiitly |on^. and the cai^k in which it was I 
plunged, notsufiicienfly capacious, a large portion 
of the alcoholic vapour passed iincoiidenfied, and 
mingling with the air of the cellar, occasinned 
a certain loss, A third defect inherent in this 
apparatus', was the following: — As all. the vapour 
raised troni the still, passed immediately to the 
worm, it was necessary to moderate the fire, in 
sucli a manner, as to allow as little as possible, of 
aqueous vapour to pass. Too sudden, and too 
strong a fire, would raise an immense portion of 
the water into vapour, and the spirit resulting, 
would, of course, be very weak; it wais, conse- 
quently, necessary to watcli the. tire with extreme , 
care, and the operation became difficult to con- 
duct, aud its product very expensivfi. 

These defects, united in Ihe distilliug apparatus, 
made it impossible to extract the last portions of 
ajcohol contained io the wine, without their being; 
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charged with an immense portion of water ; and 
it was thus necessary to separate this last product 
of distillation, and to re-distil it with the new 
wine. 

The spirit obtained by this process, had con* 
stantly a burnt taste, and was rarely very limpid ; 
all which was owing to the difficully of managing 
the fire, and the still greater difficultyi of obtatining 
%\l the spirit without forcing the heat* 

If to this be. added, that the furnace of these 
alembicks was ill constructed, that it afforded no 
means of regulating the heat, or^of applying. it 
equally over the body of the liquid, it will readily 
be perceived, that the art of distillation vras stiJi in 
its infancy. . . : . 

. Chaptal saw these defects, and essayed to correct 
thenn He caused a still to be constructed of less 

• 

depth, and greater width, to present a greater sur« 
face, and less depth of the liquor to the heat; he 
jBurrounded the head with a bath of cold water^ to 
condense and separate a portion of the aqueous 
vapour, and make it fall back, in drops, or sinall 
currents, to the still ; he multiplied the circumvo- 
lutions of the worm, and enlarged the tun in which 
it was placed, that the water might be less easily 
heated ; and, when to these alterations were added, 
the improvements of M.M.Argand on the furriadS, 
which had brought it to an admirable degree of 
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perfection, the ameliorations were considerable, 
and, during fifteen or tweiity years, were ap- 
plied with great success. But, during thefirst 
years of the present century, the art began to 
be established on new principles ; and, of late, has 
left far behind all that was previously known or 
practised. 

>A chemical apparatus*, by means of which, 
vapour or gas was made to saturate liquids, bjr 
passing through them, suggested to Edward 
Adam, the first idea of his distilling apparatus. 

The knowledge of the fact, that aqueous i^apours 
are condensed, at a degree of heat which wilf not 
cause the condensation of alcoholic vaponrs, fur- 
nished him the means of completing it. Setting 
out from these fundamental principles, he con- 
structed apparatus, which seemed to have remedied 
every thing deficient in the former practice. He 
obtained a patent for his inventions, and imme<» 
diately, immense establishments were commenced 
by him, in various parts of France. But, so true 
is it, that the greatest improvements are only gra* 
dually; and by the spur of necessity, introduced, 
that, not long after, other distillers, who found it 
impossible to compete with Adam, sought, by im« 



• Wotilfs apparatus^ 
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proving his apparatus^, or varying it, to plM^e 
themselves on a level with bim» Accordingly, 
Isaac Berard, of Graad Gallai^ues, prodneed an 
apparatus, vrhicbi from its simplicity, was utiivei^- 
aally preferred to ihat of Adam. M. Addm at- 
49Mked its inveutor as having infringed his patent, 
and the expensive procesf^es he was obligeci to 
Sttstain against Berard and many others, overthrew 
fats- establishments.; and this man, to whom we 
almost owe the art of distillation, died of. chagrm^ 
and iff a state bordering on misery. 

About the same time, M. Cellier, of Blumenthal, 
conceived the happy idea of nmitiplying.aJhiost etd^ 
%9ifiinitwm^ tfaesurfaces of wine submitted to distiila- 
tion, to save time and fuel*. In consequence^ he 
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^' On reading this passage, the extent to which the princ1]p1fc 
of economiziijg timrwaa carried, by the itigenn.ty of ibe Scotch' 
difttlllera^ will probably occOr to ihe recollection of tbe retdcr. 
'^Al the oommencemfnt of the Licence Act, in 1'786>; tb^ doty 

was thirty ahillitiga per gallon on the capacity of the stilU;. 

and the large stills which were then employed, were worked 
^ off fire or six times in twenty-four hours. Two years afti!r- 
'* wards^ the doty waa doabkd; and the improved stills were run 
^ c^ twenty times in twenty ^four boors. The duty wa^stiih 
** further increased, till^ in 1797, it was raised to the enormous 
*' sum of c£54 per gallon. Every expedient that ingenuity 
** could devise, wa» then applied to accelerate the procoaa^^ad- 
** by enlarging the width, and diroiniihingthe de|?th of the still, 
«' it could be run off* sevemy*two times in twenty -four hours; 
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made the current of vapours, which escape from 
the cauldron, to paBs under nuoierous plates, 
placed one above another, and each contaiuing a 
slralnm of wine, of abuut an inch in thickness^ 
tiiese plates were coDSlantly supplied wilh hot 
v/ine from the worm, and their overplus carried 
hack to the boiler. 

This process, though protected by a patent, was 
also imitated, and M. Cellier has shared the lot of 
Adam, by the process he instituted against those 
who had infringed his patent; so inefficient are 
the laws relative to patents in France. 

Since that time, many improvements, originating 
in the same principles, have been introduced ; and, 
by the apparatus now employed in the best French 
distilleries, it is possible to obtain at once a spirit 
at any, or at all degrees of concentration, from a 
weak brandy, to the purest alcohol, free from 
empyreuma; and, while there is the greatest saving 
of fuel and manual labour, a much greater propor- 
tion of spirit is obtained from the same wine, than 



" and at last, the improTemenli reached »o high a degree of 
" perfection, that the lirae between charge and charge, was not 
" more than three ininulei, aitd even ibis wai exceeded in ano- 
" iher exijerioient, where a still was run oil' nearly twenty-two 
" timei in the hour." " Millar's ChsmiBlry, applied to the Phe- 
Homena of Nature and the Procewes of the Arts,"— W. & C. 
TaU,Edinbnrgb, 1830. 
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formerly. The improvemehts ure applicable, in a 
•peculiar degree, to the distillation of fermented 
grtiin, beer, the husks of the grape, 8tc. as a moije 
perfect spirit is obtained, free from the barmt taste, 
or empyreuma, aud the cauldron is not burned, as 
it isivont to be, when husks or grains are distilled 
on the naked fire. In no case is it uecessaryto 
ire-flistil the spirit obtained. 

All Twines, and all fermented liquors genereHf, 
do not fiirnish the same quantity <^ Spirit, nor 
spirit of the same quality ; the wines of a warm 
climate yield more than those of a cold^ cUtnate. 
In the south of (Prance, a third is sooietiaies ob- 
'tained, and the aVerage is a ft)urth ; fwMJp, in the 
central districts, it is'only a fifth, afnd in tbe nottb, 
from a sfxth to a tenth. 

A great difference is sometimes observed in the 
spifituosity of the wines of vineyards ib the same 
district: Tines exposed to the south, sltld planted 
in a light and dry soil, geneVal)y:})rodd(Seiivines 
strongly charged with alcohol; ifbile those ctoe 
beside them, if under a different exposure, and cm 
a strong and damp soil, yield wines .extremely 
weak, aud destitute of spirit. 

The strength of wines may be deduced from the 
portion <if alcohol they yield, but thdr goodness; 
their quality, their price in commerce, cannot be 
estimated on this basis. The bouquet, or; perfume, 
and the taste, which mttke them most in request, 



are qualities distinct from, and indj^peod^at of, tl)e 
quaafifey ofaJcohol they coDtf^iti. 
. G^euerally speaking, wines rich in: akohal are 
strobg and generous, but they have n^idhei; the de? 
ticacy nor the perfume which cbai^acterizie some 
oibers!; the spirit resulting from these, *% kAs 
agreeable thsui that from weaker wines. 

White: wines, yield a better tabled hmndy tfran 
red wines. Altnrat throughout the €outh of 
France, thej^ distil red wines; bat the brandy, 
aldiougb more abundant, is less esteemed than 
fhat of ibe white wines distilled in the east. 
^ Wines utrfaich have oolnmenced changing to 
acidity, afford little spirit, and it is of a bad quality ; 
thii is: owing to the alcohol having, by the com- 
Inencementicjif ^edification, undergone a degree of 
decoknposition wbieh alters its virtues, and its 
Slaving formed an acid which rises mixed with the 
alcohol. - ' ' 

It is only, theo, weU fermented, and well kept 
wines, which odght to be distilled; and "this ac- 
ebunts for the opinion of all distillers, that it is most 
^vantegeoos to distil wines the mofioieht they have 
terminated their fermentiaitior]. it is welji to ofa- 
serFe, however, that this principle is only applica- 
ble to inferior wines, which are easily changed ; for 
strong,' well: fermented, and well clarified wines, 
may be distmed'at any time. 

• - fitfore theoiiviffei«^in(Dit^ torUi t(ieiboiler or 
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still, is washed with the greatest care ; and, ju the 
case where a distillation is just terminated, the 
cock 18 opened to give issue to the waste {vinasse), 
and a baton introduced, to detach every thing 
which may adhere to the bottom of the boiler; 
after which, water is poured in, and, after being al- 
lowed to remain some time, is run off. 

To understand all the importance of this pre- 
liminary operation, it need only be observed, that 
if such precautions are neglected, the interior of 
the boiler is soon covered with a crust of tartar 
and lees, which gives a had taste to the spirit* and 
causes the calcination of the copper, which is theu 
not immediately wetted by the liquor. 

The first spirit which passes in distillation, has 
fieither an agreeable laste nor smell ; it is separated 
to be rr-distilled. The spirit which succeeds, is 
Tery much concentrated, and of a good quality; 
its strength is determined by the hydrometer, and 
this instrument is now placed at the opening of the 
-receiver, to judge of (be strength of the alcohol dur- 
ing the whole time of the operation ; towards the 
endof which, a candle is applied to the small cock, 
-and this is repeated, till the vapour ceases to in- 
flame, and from that moment the operation is ter- 
minated. 

The alcohol extracted by distillation, ought to be 
colourless, and free from bad smell. Any bad qua- 
lities it may possess, may be got rid of by re-distil- 
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ling it carefully ; itia even often sufficient, to filter 
il through charcoal, well burned, and reduced to 
a very fine powder. Almost always, the bad-' I 
qualities of the spirit are owing to the distillalion' 
having been ill-conducted, or to the want of clean- 
ness in ihe apparatus employed. It somelimeB,- 
however, happens, that its defects are owing to the^ ^ 
M'ine, especially if it had commenced turning sour. 

By being kept in new wood, the alcohol con-' 
tracts a yellowish colour, which does not affect itsi , 
quality, and in growing old, it loses that taste of, \ 
fire whir^h it frequently has when new, and be- 
comes milder and more agreeable to the taste. 

The insTrunients used in commerce, for ascer- 
taining the strength of spirits, are not of a mathe- 
matical precision, but they are sufficient to give it 
by approximation. Before arriving at the know- 
ledge of these instruments, many very inexact 
methods were used. 

A regulation of France, in 1729, prescribed, that 
a quantity of gunpowder should be put into a 
spoon, and that this powder should be covered wilb . 
spirit; its strength was judged of, by observing 
whether or not the powder inflamed when the spirit' 
was burned; hut, to have obtained an exact result* 
it would have been necessary that the quantity o( 
spirit, and the quantity of powder, sliould have 
been always the same; for a greater quantity of the 
spirituous liquor, by leaving a larger portion of wa- 
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I 

ter, would prevent the coaibustiou of the powder. 
The carbonate of pousb, a^ dissolving itself with 
greater or less facility, ais the alcohol was more or 
less charged with water, was also employed. 

Id 1770, the Spanish govermnent prescribed the 
il«e of oil as a liquor of proof. Ihe process con* 
£A8ted in lettitig fall a drop of oil into the spirit^ 
and they pronounced on the degree of spiritiKtsity, 
by the depth to which tho oil descended in the 
liquor; but it is evident, that the immersion would 
be proportioned to the size of the drop, and the 
height of the fall. 

Tbe instrument in use, in the south of France, 
is the very correct spirit gage of M. M. Borie, afad 
Pouget of Cette, invented in 1772. Thene able 
philosophers, after a course of very exact experi- 
ments on alcohol, at all degrees. of concentration,, 
and. every degree of temperature, adapted thether^ 
mometer to the spirit gage, in siich a manner^ that 
the ihstrutnent itself indicates tbe correction ne- 
cessary by the influ^ce of temperature. 

Srpirita which mark flrom 21^ to 23^ of th^s 
instrument, iafe said to be at HvUand prwf. 
This 6rdt quality, mote concentrated, and reduced 
to three-fifths, by the substraction of two-fifths of 
the^ater it contains, takes the name of tkree-^^hi. 
It is carried to three^nxthsy or tkrte^sevemtl{B^ by 
dive(4i9g it of a £fth, or a fourth more of itsaque* 
om |uriM9^1e. • - ' -/.^t r:.-'* 
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In Paris, and elsewhere, the spifit^gage of 
Crartier, or Baum^, , is made use of; they are less 
^xact than that of Borie, but sufficiently so for. the 
purposes of trade. i ^ 

Alcohol is employed as a beverage; it i3 a dis- 
4Soivent of resins, and constitutes the bs^sis of dry- 
ing yarnisbes. , , 

Alcohol serves as a vehicle for the aromatic 
priDciple of pUntSi and takes the name, of spirit of 
the plant, wi(h,tbe aroma of which it is impregnat- 
ed. When employed by the apothecary to disi^olvie 
resiu8, the dissolutions formed by it receive :the 
appellation of tinctures. 

Alcohol forms the b^se of almost all the bever* 
ages called liqueurs; it is eiweetened with sugar, 
a^d aromatized with all substances which have an 
agreeable taste or smell ; prevents the fermentatioa 
and putrefaction of animal and vegetdble^ubstan- 
ces, and is therefore employed in the preservation 
of fruits, vegetable^, and animal matters. 

AH vegetables which have undergone the venous 
fermentation^ yield alcohol by distillation; but in 
quantity and quc^lity exceedingly variable. 

The alcohol of cider is generally ill-tasted, be» 
cause this fermented liquor contains much malic 
acid, which rises with, and remains in the spirit. 

Alcohol extracted from wild cherries, fermented, 
has more strength, at the same degree, than that ^f 
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